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COOPERATIVE  RECLAMATION  ACT. 


MONDAY,  HAY  2.  1821. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Iebigation  and  Reclamation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
room  442,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McNary  (chairman),  Jones,  Phipps,  Gooding, 
Cameron,  Oddie,  Shortridge,  Sheppard,  Walsh,  Kendrick,  and  Pitt- 

The  Chairman.  I  hare  called  this  meeting  to  consider  Senate  bill 
636  You  have  a  copy  of  it  before  you.  This  proposed  measure  is 
the  product  of  a  number  of  minds.  We  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation aU  the  previous  legislation  and  suggested  legislation  and  have 
end^vored  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  ot 
the  great  West.  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  VV  est- 
em  States  Reclamation  Association  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  this  bill,  is  here  to  represent  that  association,  and  i  shall 
call  him  as  the  first  witness  so  that  he  may  go  into  a  discussion  ot  the 
measure.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Blaine  be  permitted  to 
make  his  statement,  and  then  such  questions  as  are  desired  may  be 
propounded  later;  that  makes  an  easy  record  to  read. 

To  make  the  record  complete,  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  msert  at 
thisplace  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

(The  bill  refwred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[S.  536,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 
A  -RTT  T  Tn  oiipniirifp  thp  (leveloDiTient  of  the  aericultural  resources  of  the  United  States  through  I]edaral 
^nies  to  thoM  irtM  hsTO  s«cTOd  wtth  the  mflttMT  and  Mvrt  lo^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre»enUUive»  of  Ute  Umted  States  of  Ameriea 
in  Congress  ass^led,  That  when  any  State,  Temtory,  or  any  minor  subdivision  or 
SwiSi  thereof  acting  conjointl/and  ha>ing  the  authonty  df  "-^.t^e  c^Per^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  United  States  for  the  irrigation  of  any  and  or  .emiand  lands  suitable  ^r  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  they  may  do  so  by  a  petition  to  the  ^fl^^yjj^li^^ 
The  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  maps  sho™  the  lands  of  lie  distact  or  propoeel 
district,  together  with  the  plans,  eetunatee,  and  deecnption  of  the  project  to  be  con- 
stmcteA.   The  short  title  of  this  act  shall  be  "Cooperative  reclamation  ar  t.  ^ 

Sbc  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Secretary  may, 
upon  receiving  a  petition,  examine  the  project,  and  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
dwtrict  as  herein  provided  when  he  shall  be  satisfied— 

(a)  That  the  construction  of  the  project  is  leasihle. 

b)  That  the  lands  of  the  project  are  of  such  quahty  as  to  justify  theu-  reclamation. 

(c)  That  when  the  lands  are  reclaimed  they  will  be  suitable  for  settlement. 

(d)  That  a  district  has  been  organized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
States  in  which  the  project  in  whole  or  in  part  is  situated,  and  that  ttie  dutnct  baa  au- 
thorized  rcintract  to  be  entered  into  wi&  the  United  Stat^  for  the  purpose  herem 
proSr«SSe  i«Biiance  of  the  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  agamst  the 
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lands  of  the  district  or  dist:'i(  ts  in  such  amount  as  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  works  for  the  reclamation  of  tlie  lands,  including  interest 
charges,  cost  of  ai)praisal,'  and  sale  of  bonds  together  with  expenses  incidental  thereto, 

(e)  That  the  laws  of  the  State  empower  the  district  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  herein  provided;  and  for  the  issuing  by  the  district  or 
districts  of  bonds  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  indebtedness,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  provide  for  the  assessing,  levying,  and  collectint^  of  a  tax  and  assessment  by  the 
district  against  all  of  the  Isuads  therein  benefited  including  land  beiunging  to  the 
State,  or  ijo  its  minor  subdivision,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bonds,  principal,  and 
interest,  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  and  tot  the  cost  of  operatmg  and  main- 
taining the  project,  and  that  the  tax  or  assessment  becomes  a  lien  on  the  property- 
benefited  and  that  a  sale  for  tlie  ]>ayment  of  such  tax  or  assessment  due  for  any  one 
year  does  not  affect  the  power  to  levy  any  tax  or  assessment  for  a  subsequent  year,  and 
that  the  laws  require  the  State  or  the  minor  subdivision  to  pay  the  tax,  or  assessment, 
or  to  eoiorce  its  collection  by  forfeiture  or  sale  of  the  property,  or  otherwise. 

(f)  That  the  validity  of  the  organization  of  the  district  and  of  the  bonds  through  a 
confirmation  1  >y  the  court  has  heen  determined  or  the  time  limit  in  which  the  validity 
of  such  district  and  l>onds  can  be  assailed  has  expired. 

(g)  That  the  owners  of  excess  lands  shall  have  agreed  with  the  Secretary  upon  the 
price,  terms,  and  conditions  upon  which  he  may  sell  their  excess  holdings  to  settlers. 

Sec.  3.  A\Tien  the  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  the-  rule:^  and  reirulations  herein  authorized  have  been  complied  vdth,  he  may 
approve  the  ]>roje'  t  and  enter  into  a  cont'-a'  t  with  the  district  for  its  constructif^n. 

Sec.  4.  \\^en  the  district  shall  have  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secreatr}^  in  ample  amount  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project,  which 
estimate  may,  m  his  discretion,  include  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  me  interest 
accruinfr  upon  the  bonds  during  the  period  of  construction,  and  2  per  centum  ol  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  improvement,  as  a  fund  vnth  Avhich  t;^  pay  commissions,  adver- 
tising charges,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  of  the  boiids  (the  balance  of  the 
2  per  centum,  if  any,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  fund),  and  when  the 
vididity  of  sue  li  bond  issue  shall  have  been  confirmed  or  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  project  and  contract  or  contracts  shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
parties,  the  di'-tn^t  or  di?tri'"ts.  shall,  pursuant  to  such  contract  or  contracts,  deposit 
the  bonds  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  as  board")  and 
the  board  shall  receive  the  bonds  for  the  purposes  herein  provided. 

Wien  the  bonds  shall  ha^•e  been  deposited,  and  funds  made  available  as  herein 
provided,  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  proceed  ydth  the  construction  of  the 
project.  Upon  completion  of  a  project  all  bonds  issued  in  excess  of  the  cost  thereof 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  be  canceled;  and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  shall  be 
covered  by  additional  district  bonds,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
<»iginal  bond  issue,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  be  added  to  tiie  tax  or  assess- 
ment roll  and  collected  as  other  charges,  and  when  paid  shall  be  covered  into  the 
reclamation  fund. 

Sec.  5.'  The  bonds  shall  run  for  a  period  not  exceeding  tw  enty-five  years,  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  not  exceeding  5  per  centum  payable 
annually,  and  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000. 

Smc^  6.  When,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  an  investigation  shall  be  made  and 
in  response  thereto  the  board  shall  find  the  A-alne  of  all  of  the  property  of  tlie  district 
sul)ject  to  assessment  for  the  payment  of  tlu^  bonds  to  be  not  biss  than  twice  the  par 
value  of  the  then  outstanding  bonds,  the  board  shall  offer  the  bonds  at  public  or 
private  sale  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be  provided  by  rules  and  regulations  whidi 
the  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  make,  and  shall  deposit  the  net  proceeds  to  the 
credit  of  the  reclamation  fund.  Prior  to  the  sale  of  bonds  the  board  shall  collect  all 
maturin^^  principal  and  interest  and  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation 
fund,  and  thereafter  the  Ijoard  shall  collect  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
and  make  proper  application  thereof.  During  the  course  of  construction  of  a  project, 
whether  the  interest  is  paid  or  capitalized,  it  shall  be  calculated  only  upon  ad\  ances. 

Sec.  7.  The  authority  contained  in  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  of  July  17,  1916,  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementan^'  thereto,  is  hereb}'  extended  to  pro^dde 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Boaid  as  specified  herein. 

Ssc.  8.  All  balances  of  moneys  received  under  provisions  of  this  act  not  otherwise 
disposed  of  shall  be  covered  into  the  reclamation  fund. 

Sec  9.  That  when  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  under  a  contract  for  the 
constniction  of  a  project  has  been  discharged,  unless  otherwise  provided  therein  the 
management,  and  control  thereof  shall  vest  in  the  district. 

Sbc.  10.  That  upon  d^ault  of  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  ci  any  district 
boood  ot  bonds,  we  boaid  may  dedaie  I3ie  entire  booid  issue  to  be  in  default,  and 
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it  shall  call  upon  the  proper  oflScers  to  make  collection  of  the  bonds  as  by  law  provided, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  officers  to  do  so  the  board  shall,  or  any  own^  of  a  bond  may, 
take  legal  proceedings  for  collection  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  unentered  and  unpatented  lands  of  the  United  States  within  a 
district  with  which  a  contract  shall  have  been  made  shall  be  subject  to  the  provieions 
of  an  a' t  entitled  **An  a'  t  to  promote  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,"  approved  August 
11,  191G.  The  unentered  land  of  the  United  States  in  a  district  shall  ho  sold,  at  a 
price  to  }>e  lixod  by  the  Se-  rotary  of  the  Interior,  in  farm  unit^,  a^  ]>rovided  herein, 
to  citizens  of  the  United  tales  who  are  not  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  an  area  of 
farm  land  which,  together  with  the  area  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
would  e:i(cceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acrea  or  a  less  area  if  the  Secretary  should  so 
decide.  The  Secretars^  shall  make  regulations,  general  in  charaf  ter  or  applicahle  to 
specific  projects,  as  to  residence  and  cultivation  with  a  view  of  t  arrj  ing  out  the  ]»ur- 
pose  of  making  the  land  the  permanent  home  of  a  settler.  An  applicant  shall,  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  conlsuct  of  purchase,  make  a  first  payment  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  sale  price.    The  balance  shall  be  paid  in  amortizing  payments  extending  oyer 

period  to  he  fixed  l>y  the  Secretary  not  to  ex(  cd  twenty  years.  The  amortizinp; 
payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  ])er  centum,  ])ayahle  annually,  computed 
from  date  of  contract.  The  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  shall  pnn  ide  for  its  cancella- 
iion  upon  default  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  payments  made  under  the  c(mtract_  for 
failure  to  comply  therewith  or  for  failure  to  pay  any  of  the  assessments  levied  i^ainst 
the  land  hy  the  district.  No  transfer,  mortgage,  or  lease  of  any  right,  title,  or  interest 
under  a  contract  of  sale  shall  be  valid  without  the  apt)roval  of  the  Secretary.  I'pon 
full  compliance  with  the  ternas  of  a  contract,  patent  shall  he  issued  to  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  accept,  by  gift,  deed  in  truat,  ot 
otherwise,  land  within  any  district  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  same  mannftr  as 
provided  herein  for  the  disposition  of  unentered  and  un}>atented  land. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Secretary,  in  enterins:  into  a  contract  with  a  district  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  project,  shall  establish  a  maximum  area  of  land  which  may  receive  a 
water  right.  A  maximum  area  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
the  excess  acreage  in  the  dicrtaict  shall  be  sold  in  farm  units  of  a  size  as  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  support  a  familY,  at  prices  and  on  terms  and  conditionfl  as 
contained  in  the  contract  with  the  district.  No  contract  affecting  the  land  made 
during  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  sale  shall  be  valid  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  unless  full  payment  of  the  purchase  price  ol  such  land  shall  have  been 
made. 

Unless  80  per  centum  of  all  holdings  within  a  district  shall  be  reduced  to  the  maxi- 
mum area  established  by  the  Secretary-,  the  project  shall  not  be  approved.  The 
owners  of  excess  areas  shall  confer  an  irrevocalde  ]iower  of  attorney  upon  the  Secre- 
tary to  sell  their  excess  lands  throuo;h  such  agency  as  he  may  designate,  whene^'er  he 
may  deem  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  project  to  effect  a  si^e,  and  shall  sell  the  land 
remaining  unsold  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  at  public  auction.  In  case  a  State 
or  minor  su]Kli^'i'^ion  thereof  shall  be  the  owner  of  an  excess  area  of  land  within  a  dis- 
trict, the  pro]>er  authority  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  within 
their  power,  to  dispose  of  excess  areas  as  herein  provided  for  the  disposition  of  other 
excess  areas. 

Sbc.  14.  That  hereafter  upon  the  opening  of  any  lands  to  entry  or  sale  under  the 

reclamation  act  of  Tnne  17. 1902,  or  acts  supplementary  thereto  or  amendatory  thereof, 
and  under  the  pro\  ision  of  this  act.  such  opening,  restoration,  or  sale  shall  pro^  iile  for 
'a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  before  the  general  oi)ening  of  the  lands  to  disposal, 
in  which  men  and  women  and  the  widows  of  men  who  have  ser\  ed  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  with  Germany,  or  in  any  other  war, 
•or  dTuini>  the  Mexican  border  trouble,  and  who  have  been  honorably  discharged 
therefrom  (if  otherwise  qualified  )  shall  have  a  preference  right  of  entry  and  purchase 
•of  all  open  public  lands  and  excess  areas  in  a  district. 

Sbc.  15.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  and  complete  projects  begun,  or  ap- 
proved, and  for  the  investigati^on,  commencement,  and  completion  of  other  projects 
as  may  be  deemed  feasible,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  is  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  transfer  from  time  to  time  to  the  credit 
of  the  Reclamation  Fund  such  monev  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav  deem  nec- 
essary: Frovidedf  That  the  amount  wliich  may  thus  be  transferred  to  the  fleclamation 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1922  eball  not  exceed  $20,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  1923  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1924  not  to  ex- 
ceed $45,000,000;  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  a  period  of  three  years  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000;  and  the  aforesaid  amounts  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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SBC.  16.  Beginningwiththefiflcalyearl942there8hanbetrans^^^^^^ 
in  the  Redaction  Fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  fbstrict  ^on^' herein  proN^dedlo^^ 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  S50,000,000  annually  until      approMiaUon  au 
thorized  herein,  including  accumulated  interest,  shall  ha^  e  bm^nmily  pai<^^ 

Sec.  17.  In  the  construction  of  such  projects  as  are  authamed  I'^^^^X?^^^ 
BO  far  as  practicable,  shall  utilize  the  services  of  ex-service  f  f^^^^Son  5  4av 
an  aid  to  them  the  Secretary  mav,  in  his  discretion,  pnor  to  the  compleUon  ot  any 
i»oiect.  throw  open  for  their  settlement  any  excess  area  therein.  ;„r«n. 

18.  Moneys  paid  into  the  reclamation  fund  under  this  ac;t,  «oJ«  fl"^* 
Bistent  herewith," shall  be  expended  under  the  terms  and  proviBions  of  the  act  ot  June 
17,  1902  dW-eecond  Statates,  page  388),  known  as  the  T^lamation  act  and  acta 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto:  r'rovfd/urtner^^^^^^ 
or  units  thore:>f  upon  ..-hich  actual  construction  work  shal  be  cpmmenced  atto 
passatre  of  this  act  shall  be  or-anized  in  the  manner  pro^uded  l^erwn,  sdlpa^^te 
inade  from  the  reclamation  fund  on  all  such  work  shall  be  repaid  to  BUch  fimd  With 
interest  in  tiie  manner  herran  provided.  ,         ,  ,  i, 

S^riS:  ^e^etary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all 
actB  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulation's  as  in  hLs  discretion  may  be  necessary  loi 
carr\'ing  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  full  force  and  etfect. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Blaine,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way 
and  make  such  statement  as  you  see  fit  concerning  this  proposed 
legialaticm. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  F.  BLAINE,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  REP- 
BBSENTIN&  THE  WBSTBEH  STATES  EECLAJIATION  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Ml-.  Blaine.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  am  quite 
famihar  with  the  diflFerent  projects  in  the  West  which  have  been 
reclaimed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Reclamation  Service;  more 
particularly,  however,  with  those  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Cbaismak.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address,  Mr. 

Blaine.  .      ,    -rrr  j. 

Mr.  Blaine.  E.  F.  Blaine,  Seattle,  Wash.,  representmg  the  West- 
ern States  Reclamation  Association. 

The  Western  States  Reclamation  Association  is  made  up  of  the 
13  westOTn  arid  and  semiarid  States.  This  organization  was  per- 
fected two  and  a  half  years  ago  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  active 
officers  of  the  Western  States  Reclamation  Association  are  the  execu- 
tive committee,  one  from  each  of  those  Western  States. 

I  was  chosai  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  to  represent  the  State 
of  Washington  upon  the  executive  committee,  and  at  the  last  meeting' 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  a 
committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  represent  the  desires  of  the  Western 
States  with  regard  to  further  reclamation,  and  I  was  chosen  as  one 
of  tl\at  committee  of  five.  Ex-Gov.  Spry  was  also  chosen  as  a  member 
of  this  special  committee,  and  he  was  here  cooperating  witii  me  until 
he  was  chosen  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  the  Western  States,  I  have 
observed  that  while  the  work  being  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
of  our  Government  was  of  a  very  high  order  and  administered  hon- 
estly— believe  constantly  honestly — that  department  has  not  had 
enough  money  to  go  ahead  and  complete  projects  that  have  been 
undertaken,  within  such  time  that  the  work  could  be  done  eco- 
nomically. 
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Now,  in  the  State  of  Washmgton  they  hav«  stored  water  m  the 
mountains,  and  some  of  that  water  has  gone  unused,  and  they  have 
investments  there  that  are  gomg  to  stand  partially  idle  until  tne 
projects  which  are  in  contemplation  are  complete.  ^ 

Senator  Kexdrick.  We  have  a  similar  experience  m  Wyoming 
with  $1,500,000  invested  in  a  dam.  .  ^       *     *  *v.^ 

m.  Blaine.  Yes;  I  thmk  that  is  true  m  different  parts  of  the 

^?am  not  blaming  the  department  for  the  conditions  that  exist  ui 
startmg  more  projects  than  there  was  money  seenm^ly  ^  complete. 
They  started  out  in  administering  the  old  law  passed  m  1902,  on  the 
theory  that  the  land  and  water  rights  would  be  paid  for  m  a  period 
of  10  years.  Later,  the  act  of  Congress  was  changed  and  the  time 
payment  was  extended  to  20  years.  But  it  so  happens  that  pretty 
nearly  all  of  these  projects  were  started  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
when  the  term  or  period  for  payment  was  fixed  by  law  at  10  years. 
Had  the  law  remained  as  it  was  and  the  people  have  paid  up,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  projects  which  have  been  undertaken 
would  now  be  completed.  That  is,  if  the  people  really  had^e 
ability  to  meet  their  pavments.  But  that  was  done  by  act  of  Congress 
in  furtherance  of  a  public  policy,  so  I  do  not  think  tiiat  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  comes  in  for  criticism  for  havmg  undertaken  more  projects 
than  have  been  completed  withm  a  reasonable  tune.  But  m  tne  ime 
of  good  busmess,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  completion  of 

those  proiects.  ^  -a   •  _j 

But  there  are  other  projects  in  the  West  very  mentonous,  and  the 
men  of  the  West  are  extremely  anxious  that  a  law  s^aU  now  be  put 
upon  the  statute  books  under  which  all  of  the  and  lands  of  West, 
where  there  is  water  for  their  reclamation,  shall  be  redamied  within 

a  reasonable  length  of  time.  ,       .      v      •  v„„j 

Now,  this  bill  is  framed  in  view  of  the  work  that  we  havj  in  hand 
to  do  in  the  West  being  done.    It  is  estimated tiiat m the  W^ti^ere 
are  20,000,000  acres  of  land  with  available  water  for  its  moistening. 
Senator  Sheppard.  Still  unused?       ,     .  j  ^i.  .  -x  ;« 
Mr.  Blaine.  StiU  unused.    It  is  estunated  that  it  wdlj^* 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  per  acre  to.reclaun  that  land;  I  say  f  100 
an  acre,  I  mean  under  normal  conditions;  not  subnomd  or  a^^^^ 
mal,  but  merely  normal  conditions.    If  that  is  true,  then  it  wdl  take 
$2,000,000,000  to  do  the  work, ,  and  whatever  form  of  legislation 
there  is  enacted  at  the  present  time,  it  wojjd  appeax  to  mjthat  it 
oucrht  to  contemplate  the  reclamation  of  the  2,000,000  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  20,000,000  acres? 
Mr.  Blaine.  Twenty  million  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,000. 
Now,  this  bill  here  provides  that  the  Government  sh^  put  up 
$250,000,000;  not  aU  at  once;  $20,000,000  dur^g  the  first  ye^^ 
$35,000,000  in  the  second  year;  $45,000,000  m  tile  thurd  year;  and 
$50  000  000  each  year  thereafter  until  $250,000,000  has  been  ^ed. 
Senator  Jones.  There  are  really  two  pla^  m  this  bU,  are  there 
Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  I  am  going  to  reach  that.    That  would  be  mi 
investment  of  that  capital  sum  by  the  Govermnent  m  <^,t>ig  work. 
But  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  more  rapid  turnover  of  t&s  smn 
of  money,  the  bill  contemplates  and  provides  for  the  organization 
of  irrigation  districts,  and  when  a  district  has  been  formed  or  out- 
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lined  and  a  project  agreed  upon  among  the  people  ^^'^^f  V,o  be  nut 
and  the  Goverinen?  if  there  is  .public  land,  the  pro  ect  ^^P^^ 

up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  "^-^'^'f  ^S^' .  .^'Xn  he  u^U 

investigation  he  fiiids  the  pro  ect  in  all  ways  ^^'^^'^^ 

ask  the  district  to  put  up  its  bonds  in  an  ample  ^"yo^^^VKon.T  u^Vh 

cost  of  building  the  project.    Upon  the  deposit  of  these  bond,  with 

Z VXal  Fafm  Lo^antoard,  to  he  held  bv  it 

IntOTior  will  go  ahead  and  construct  the  works  for  t  he  district 

^ator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you  there.  Mr.  Blaine  so  as  to  luvve 

my  mind  clear:  I  understand  that  the  hrst  part  of  thi.  bill,  pioj^cts 

wLh  were  taken  up  after  the  bonds  were  issued  etc    w«-e  to  be 

paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  and  not  out  of  this 

Blaine.  In  the  first  instance,  the  money  is  to  be  up  by 
the  Government,  to  buUd  each  project,  and  the  reason  why  that  is 
necessary,  Senator,  m  my  |udgment- —  .        ,  •  ,  ^  . 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  So  that  I  am  wrong  m  that  idea  ot 

*^lfr^LAiNE.  Well,  if  our  minds  meet,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  But 
the  plan  of  this  bill  is  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Government  puts 
up  tL  money  to  buUd  a  project,  and  then  when  the  property  within 
the  project  Miswerable  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  has  twice  the 
value  of  the  outstanding  bonds  the  bonds  are  sold  and  the  money 
goes  back  into  the  reclamation  fund.  .  i  j 

Senator  Gooding.  What  do  you  caU  the  outstanding  bonds;  Gov- 

^mnent  bonds  ?  ,     ,  j.  ■ 

Mr.  Blaine.  No;  the  district  bonds.   Let  me  repeat  agam;  maybe 

I  can  make  it  clear. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes,  this  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Your  people  have  a  project  

Senator  Gooding  (mterposing).  Yes,  let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 

Senator  Kendbick.  WiH  you  suggest  to  us  a  little  more  clearly 
whether  it  involves  Government  lands  or  private  lands  1 

Mr.  Blaine.  Public  and  private  both;  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 

Senator  Gooding.  Just  a  minute.  At  the  beeinning,  or  at  the  in- 
ception of  a  project,  the  district  puts  up  its  bond  ?  Let  us  have  that 

Mr.  Blaine.  For  instance,  a  group  of  men  in  your  State  are 
interested  in  land.  It  may  be  all  privately  owned,  or  some  privately 
owned  and  some  publicly  owned.  They  have  in  their  minds  a  recla- 
mation project.  They  put  that  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
they  present  their  plans  of  reclamation  to  him,  and  generally  the 
outlines  of  the  district.  He  makes  an  investigation,  and  if  he  fin(k 
the  project  feasible,  then-  he  agrees  to  go  ahead  and  build  it  out  of 
this  $250,000,000,  provided  the  district  will  put  up  its  bonds  to 
cover  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  Those  bonds  are  placed  with 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Now,  the  project  is  completed  

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Now,  listen:  They  aie  merely 
placed  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board? 
Mr.  Bl-uxe.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  Merely  as  a  security? 
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Mr.  Blaine.  These  bonds  are  owned  by  the  Government,  because 
the  Government  goes  ahead  and  does  the  work  and  owns  the  bonds. 

Senator  Gooding.  All  right.  .  ,    ^       .    ,  t 

Mr.  Blaine.  Those  bonds  are  left  with  the  Federsil  Farni  Loan 
Board  untU  such  time  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  hnd,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  the  property  withm 
the  district  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  has  twice  the 
value  of  the  then  outstanding  bonds.   Some  of  them  may  J>e  paid 
in  the  meantime.   The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  will  sell  those 
bonds  in  the  open  market,  and  the  proceeds  will  go  mto  the  recla- 
mation fund  to  be  used  m  buildmg  other  projects.  ,     ,  , 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  piirpose  of  making  liquid  the  funds  < 
Mr  Bl\ixe.  Yes.    In  other  words,  we  can  not  get  $2,000,000,000, 
the  ultimate  capital  to  do  the  work  we  have  m  hancl,  unless  we  go 
about  it  this  wav,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  FederalGovem- 
ment  would  not  put  up  so  large  a  sum  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
But  we  do  ask  the  Government  to  put  up  $250,000,000,  because  we 
all  know  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  borrow  money  on  a  security 
that  is  not  in  existence— one  to  be  created;  m  other  words,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  go  ahead  and  develop 

the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  _  ^i.  ^  t- 

The  Ch  urmax.  Under  this  scheme,  is  it  not  true  that  the  I  mted 

States  Govei  nment  is  simply  offering  the  district  bonds  for  sale  after 

an  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  land?   In  this  way  there  is  no 

obligation  on  the  Government  at  all  ? 

Mr  Blaine.  Yes.    When  the  Federal  Government  has  put  iip 

$250  000,000  it  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  bonds.    Ihe  bonds 

will  be  sold  without  anv  guarantee  by  the  Govenunent. 

The  CH  VIRM4.X.  Is  it^not  possible  that  the  lands  of  the  district 

will  double  in  value  within  four  or  five  years  after  the  completion  of 

^^Mr.'^BLAiNE.  That  is  our  experience  in  the  West.  We  sent  out 
askincr  for  the  returns  upon  different  projects  m  the  We6t,_  and  we 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  Carlsbad  CWber  of  Commerce,  m  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  farms  withm  tjie  Carlsbad 
district  is  $1,423,963,  while  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  w 

^\°ena?or  Jones.  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Blaine  that  those  laada 
will  double  within  less  than  that  time,  when  water  is  assured  for 

S.' Blaine.  That  is  mv  experieiice.    As  soon  as  the  water  is  put 
on,  then  the  lands  readilv  sell  for  a  sum  far  m  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
reclamation,  and  the  lands  without  water  are  of  very  httle  value,  so 
the  value  is  added  or  created  by  bringing  the  water  to  the  land. 
Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  even  have  to  wait  for  the  water! 
Mr.  Blaine.  No  ;  vou  do  not  have  to  wait. ,    ,    .     .  ,  , 
Senator  Jones.  When  the  water  is  assured,  the  lands  become  far 
more  valuable  than  in  their  regular  arid  state? 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  true.  „  ,  ,      ^i.       *  • 

Senator  Gooding.  They  have  no  value  at  all  before  the  water  is 

Mr  Bl\ine  No.  But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  particular 
fact,  that  the  towns  within  a  project  have  a  larger  assessed  valuation 
than  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  project,  and  that  is  true  in  my  section. 
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I  know  the  city  of  Yakima,  the  aasessed  valuation  of  t^at J;J^/^. 
great,  if  not  greater  than  the  reclaimed  lands  about  it,  and  yet  tHe 

towTi  is  the  result  of  reclamation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  direct  result  ?  , 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  the  direct  result.   There  is  nothmg  strange 

about  that.  .  ,  •  i„„~„ 

And  then,  on  these  reclaimed  lands,  mmd  vou,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  money  comes  in  from  the  outside  mv^tment.  A^d 
under  this  systeni  I  am  satisfied  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  people 
who  are  actual  settlers  borrowmg  money  to  make  unprovements  on 
their  farms.  So  I  am  expecting,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
within  a  very  short  tune  after  a  project  is  completed,  and  sometunes 
before  a  project  is  completed,  that  the  land  withm  the  project  wiU 
have  a  value  of  twice  the  cost  of  the  project.  •  *  , 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  Mr.  Blame,  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  put  up  $250,000,000,  and  not  only  have  the  receipts 
that  come  in  from  the  settiers  under  the  regular  terms  of  the  reclama- 
tion act  to  insure  its  repayment  to  the  Government,  but  also  it  nas 
the  added  security  of  the  bonds  on  these  districts  and  it  may  be  repaia 
in  a  very  short  wnile  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir.  ,    .  „  ,     .1    i.  x-      xu  i. 

Senator  Jones.  Without  waiting  for  the  fuU  length  of  tune  that 

would  come  under  the  regidar  reclamation  act? 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  nght.  Senator,  and  under  this  bill  aU  the 
property  within  the  districtr— all  the  real  property,  and  things  that 
go  wi til  real  property,  are  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  one  matter  I  want  to  clear  up.  Is  it  your 
understanding  that  a  private  citizen  or  a  group  of  citizens  owning  a 
large  body  of  land  would  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or 
the'' territory  to  be  embraced  would  have  to  De  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  Suite  or  Territory  ?  As  I  read  the  bill  it  must  be  some  pohtical 
sul)division  of  the  land  to  be  covered.  .  .  v 

Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  a  district  in  the  nature  of  a  mumcipahty.  tren- 
erally  it  would  be  less  than  a  State;  it  might  be  the  State,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  district.  j-  i. 

Senator  Puipps.  Then  it  is  your  idea  or  understanding  that  if  a 
group  of  citizens  owning  contiguous  property  can  form  an  irrigation 
district,  they  then  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  biH? 

Mr.  Bl-une.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  there  is  a  further  

Senator  Phipps  (interposing) .  I  did  not  catch  l^at. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  thought  that,  but  I  did  not  understand  it. 
Senator  Gooding.  Only  those  whose  lands  had  received  water 
rights  would  have  to  pay  the  bonds;  all  the  property  would  be 

responsible  I 

Mr.  Blaine.  All  the  land  within  the  district  receiving  water. 
Senator  Gooding.  But  only  those  buying  the  water  rights  would 

have  to  meet  the  bonds  in  the  end. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Now,  where  a  district  is  formed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
fix  the  farm  unit,  and  all  land  owned  by  private  parties  in  excess  of 
that  farm  unit  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  sold  by 
him  at  a  price  and  on  the  terms  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  district. 
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This  bill  contemplates  soldier  settlement,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  before  a  project  goes  ahead,  where  we  are  looking 
for  setUement  by  soldiers,  that  the  price  at  which  the  excess  land, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  shall  be  sold  to  those 
soldiers,  shall  be  fixed  in  the  begioning.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  this  should  be  done,  because,  m  my  judgment,  the  increased 
value  of  the  land,  brought  about  by  reclamation,  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  soldier,  and¥  not  to  the  soldier,  m  my  judgment  to  the 

""  sinator  Kbndekk.  Mr.  Blaine,  I  would  like  to  be  clear  on  one 
point:  Is  it  proposed  here  that  this  district  land  is  the  only  land 
Kr  wSch  this  $250,000,000  will  be  employed;  will  the  Secretary 
not  be  at  Uberty  to  go  out  and  make  selections  of  projects  without 
that  svstem  of  having  it  thrown  into  a  district. 

Mr^sS^.  Undef  this  bill,  >e  is  authorized  to  use  some  of  the 
money  to  complete  existing  projects. 

Senator  Kkndbiok.  Yes ;  but  not  to  take  up  new  ones  ? 

Mr.  Blaiots.  No;  not  to  take  up  new  ones,  except  on  Governmeiit 
land  and  private  Imd.   Now,  the  Government  hmd  can  be  thrown 

into  a  district  and  be  atM.  , .  ,    ,    .  ,      ,      , .  „^„^At.a« 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  the  language  of  section  lo  conhnes 

him  to  land  and  projects  begun  under  this  act  ?   it  says : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  and  complete  projects  begun,  or  aPP«>ved,  and 
for  ite  SvlSonfSunencement^  and  ampletW  of  other  projects  as  may  be 
dimedT^ffi  the  Se^tor>-  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  ^"d  directed  upon  the 
rSit  of^e  SecTetar.'  of  the  Interior,  to  transfer  from  time  to  time  to  the  cred^  of 
S2  iSlSiSn  fund  such  money  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  neceewry. 

Now,  he  has  authority  under  the  general  reclamation  act  t«  ap- 
nrove  iroiects,  and  I  tie  it  under  this  language  he  can  take  this 
SoIey^S  a  riular  reclamation  project.   I  thmk  he  ought  to  have 

Senitor  Walsh.  Does  it  say  ''projects  already  approved"  i 

i°^S%Zt  ^^^1^^  to  answer  the 

••"fe^^^Tcf  V        to  „>ake  clear  to  .Ir.  BW  what  I 
want,  so  that  he  wQl  have  the  benefit  6i  the  question. 

Mr.  Blains.  Yes.  .  cf 

Senator  Kbndeiok.  Now,  there  are  great  territories  "^  ni>  State 
m  which  there  are  practically  no  settlements;  I  know  of  200,000  or 
So  WO  acres  where  there  are  no  settlers,  practically  with  abundant 
water-supply,  but  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  isolated  from  settle- 
Tml  K  it  would  seei  impossible  that  a  district  could  >e  foijed 
SSo,  and  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  mviting  f^ekl  of  deyelop- 
mS  So  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  carry  the  authority  to 
proceed  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  without  a  district. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  now,  even  in  the  case  you  have  put  beiiator, 
there  are  settlers  there  who  would  come  into  a  district,  and  aU  (joy- 
emment  land  can  come  into  a  district.      ,     ,      ,  •  j 

Xnator  Kendbiok.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  I  have  m  mmd  is 

^Mr!^^"well,  it  would  not  make  much  difference  under  tbis 
biU,  as  I  bear  it  in  mind.  There  might  be  5  per  cent  owned  by  the 
private  individuals,  but  the  Government  and  the  citizens  can  go 
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together  and  form  a  district.  But,  of  course,  the  Government 
lands  bear  their  portion  of  tlie  cost.  The  Government  land  will  be 
sold.  You  see.  in  that  instance  it  would  work  out.  So  I  think  this 
bill  is  broad  enough  in  terms  to  cover  almost  any  condition  that  you 
find  in  the  West.    At  least,  we  have  had  it  in  mind  to  make  it  broad 

enough.  i  .  i  mi  i 

Senator  Goodixg.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  think  this  bill  repeals 

the  present  rechnnation  act  ? 

Mr.  J3LAIXE.  It  does  not;  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the  reclamation 
act,  and  not  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  Goodixg.  I  think  a  word  or  two  would  be  necessary  m 
section  15  so  that  it  would  be  clear  that  the  reclamation  act  should 
be  still  enforced,  and  the  Secretary  could  go  out  and  do  such  work 
as  the  Senator  from  Wvoming  has  described. 

Mr.  Blaixe.  I  think" it  is  in  there.  It  can  be  cleared  up,  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  bill  in  that  respect.  But  I 
am  quite  positive  that  if  there  are  only  a  few  settlers  and  the  balance 
of  the  land  belonirs  to  the  Government,  it  can  be  uaited  in  a  district. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  If  I  may  go  back  with  you  a  moment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  are  a  limited  number  of  settlers  the  possibility 
of  taking  action  would  be  re(hir(Ml  in  that  proportion,  because  this 
limited  number  of  settlers,  having  tlieir  own  land,  would  not  want  to 
place  it  all  under  the  obhgations  of  the  (hstrict  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  immense  project;  they  would  be  rather  inclined  to  stay  out 
of  it.  But  if  there  were  a  large  number,  they  would  feel  there  was 
strengtii  in  union,  and  safety  in  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Blaixe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  That  seems  to  put  it  

Mr.  Blaine  (interposing).  I  will  be  pleased  to  look  over  the  bill 
with  that  in  mind. 

Senator  KjENDBiCK.  Yes;  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Senator  Joxes.  Let  me  ask  vou,  Mr.  Blaine,  was  it  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  this  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  present  reclamation  act  in  the  handling  of 
moneys  under  the  present  act? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  idea  of  interfering  with  that  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  that  he  has  authority  to  go  on  and  approve 
projects  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Oh^es. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  he  should  be  permitted  to  use  this  money  for 
the  carrying  on  of  these  projects? 
Mr.  Blaine.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Joxes.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  we  should 
put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  would  be  done.  The  word  begun"  might 
apply  to  already  be^un;  and  the  word  "approved"  might  also  apply 
that  way,  so  that  it  would  be  construea  work  already  begun  or 
already  approved. 

Senator  Jones.  It  might  be  construed  that  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  you  speak  of  things  to  be  approved  in  the 
future,  or  to  be  begun  in  the  future,  you  do  not  need  that  language 
at  all. 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes;  we  ought  to  make  that  plain  when  we  come 

to  the  particular  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Now,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditure of  the  $250,000,000.  The  bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  bill,  $35,000,000 
during  the  second  year,  $45,000,000  during  the  third  year,  and  $50,- 
000,000  each  year  thereafter  until  the  $250,000,000  is  used  up. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  found  on  page  10  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Now,  it  would  take  six  years  under  such  a  plan  to 
use  up  the  $250,000,000,  and  the  question  arises  whether  there  would 
be  a  hitch  in  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  at  the  end  of  that 
time;  whether  we  would  run  our  machine  with  all  cA^linders  striking 
for  six  years,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  would  not  work,  I  have 
made  some  calculations  upon  that.  The  bill  contemplates  the  pay- 
ment of  5  per  cent  on  the  money  by  the  districts,  and  this  interest 
would  run  from  the  allotment  of  the  money,  or  the  paying  over  of 
the  money  to  the  projects,  and  under  the  system  that  is  now  in  vogue 
in  the  Reclamation  Service  an  allotment  is  made  to  certain  projects, 
and  that  time  would  be  the  time  when  the  interest  would  commence 
to  run.  So,  sav  our  first  $20,000,000  would  commence  drawing  inter- 
est as  soon  as  "it  was  allotted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
w^ould  be  SSOO,000  of  interest,  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  principal 
and  interest  would  amount  to  $282,000,000. 

If  we  started  with  smaller  projects  first  and  completed  them,  it 
would  appear  that  enough  money  would  be  coming  in  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  from  the  smaller  projects  to  have  $50,000,000  to  spend  for 
the  seventh  year,  and  if  we  had  $50,000,000  for  the  seventh  year 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  tenth 
years,  if  this  is  a  feasible  plan  at  all. 

TheCii.viRMAN.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Blaine,  how  many  turnovers  do 
you  contemplate  that  the  $250,000,000  will  make  in  20  years? 

Mr.  BLiUNE.  In  18  vears,  three. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  estimates  on  the  amount  of  each 

turnover  ?  j.   i  • 

Mr.  Blaixe.  I  have.  The  first  turnover,  as  I  said,  of  this  sum 
would  be  $282,000,000,  the  next  turnover  would  be  §357,000,000, 
and  the  third  turnover  would  be  $452,000,000,  or  a  total  turnover 
of  $1,093,000,000.  . 

Now,  we  have  in  the  reclamation  fund  at  the  present  trnie,  which 
is  invested,  of  course,  §122,000,000,  and  I  am  estunatmg  that  there 
will  annually  come  in  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  'eases  of 
oil  lands  under  the  power  bill  $15,000,000  a  year,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  20  years,  of  $300,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$1,515,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Coming  into  the  reclamation  fund  in  the  period  of 

18  vears? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  practically  18  years.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of 
1942  we  commence  paying  back.  We  do  not  pay  it  all  back  in  one 
year,  but  during  a  period  of  years.  So  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
will  be  plenty  of  funds  to  complete  projects.  So  it  does  look  as 
tiiough  we  would  have  pretty  close  to  the  $2,000,000,000  to  finance 
the  projects  of  the  West. 
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Senator  Pmpps.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  this  becomes  a  re- 
volving fund,  and  the  fuU  amount  would  not  be  available  until  the 

year  1942?  ^ 
Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  did  not  quite  follow  you  in  your  apparently 
figuring  that  the  accumulation  of  interest  will  be  available  for 
Investment. 

Mr.  Blaine.  It  will  be  if  the  bonds  sell.  The  interest  during  con- 
struction may  be  capitahzed,  which  this  bill  permits  to  be  done,  but 
whether  capitalized  or  not,  that  interest  will  come  into  the  reclama- 
tion fund  and  will  swell  the  reclamation  fund  when  you  sell  the  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  You  not  onlj  awell  the  reclamation  fund,  but  the 
intOTest  ?  * 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  time  it  revolves  it  Makes  a  larger  sum 
of  money  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  calculated  this  interest  at  4 
per  cent,  while  the  bonds  draw  5  per  cent.  I  have  calculated  the 
mterest  at  4  per  cent,  because  there  will  be  rest  periods,  or  we  have 
allowed  20  per  cent  as  a  working  capital.  But  wnatever  interest  ac- 
cumulates on  the  bonds  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
although  it  can  be  used  for  reclaiming  lands.  In  fact,  all  this  fund 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government  at  all  times,  because  it  is  only 
the  Federal  Grovemment  taking  it  out  of  one  part  of  its  chest  ajxd 
puttii^  it  in  another  part  of  its  chest  for  certain  uses. 

Now,  tiiat  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  bill,  unless  there  is 
some  question  I  may  be  able  to  answer.  I  feel,  however,  that, 
independent  of  all  conditions  which  now  exist,  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war,  that  the  people  of  the  West  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  money  to  reclaim  these  arid  lands. 
In  my  State  there  has  been  set  over  into  a  forest  reserve  something 
over  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  Forestry  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  estimated  the  amount  of  timber^ — merchantable 
timber— on  that  reserve  at  90,000,000,000  feet,  and  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  many  billion  cords  of  firewood  besides.  At  the  present 
time  that  standing  timber  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  per 
thousand  feet.  That  amoimt  of  wealth  is  withdrawn  in  my  State, 
being  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  We  can  not  tax 
it;  it  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  State  Government. 
I  think  what  is  true  of  my  State  is  true  of  Senator  McNary's  State. 
I  do  not  know  but  the  amount  in  his  State  exceeds  the  amount  in 
my  State.  In  California  tibiere  ar^  very  laige  withdrawals  there, 
and  in  Idaho  the  same. 

Senator  Cameron.  And  in  Arizona. 

Mr,  Blaine.  Yes;  in  Arizona.  In  om*  State,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  objection  to  its  being  tied  up  and  allowed  to  serve  a 
good  use  for  the  people  of  the  East  and  all  over  the  countrj^,  but  we 
do  believe  that  is  an  element  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  we  come  down  here  and  say  we  want  a  loan — and  it  is  simply  a 
loan  on  intereati  with  which  to  do  woxk  of  an  internal  nature  out  in 
the  West. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Blaine,  I  notice  in  section  18,  page  11,  of  the 
bill  a  proviso  which  seems  to  be  different  from  the  li^uage  spoken 
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of  awhile  ago  not  to  limit  the  Secretary  in  construction  work. 
[Keading:] 

Provided  fuiiher^  That  all  projects  or  unite  thereof  upon  which  actual  conBtnictUMi 

work  shall  be  commenced  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  organized  in  Hie  manner 
provided  herein,  and  all  payments  made  from  the  reclamation  fund  on  all  audi  WVOk 
shall  be  repaid  to  such  fund  with  interest  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  can  not 
car^  on  and  approve  a  project  unless  he  does  it  under  tiiis  act  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  that  is  the  difference  in  our  minds.  Senator. 
I  have  it  in  my  mind  that  iust  a  few  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  area  of  public-owned  land,  that  those  settlers  and  ^e  Govern* 
ment  can  organize  a  district,  and  can  go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Jones.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Yakima  project;  there  are 
some  units  in  that  project  that  have  not  been  undertaken  yet. 
Now,  when  this  is  done,  the  Secretary  can  carry  on  units  just  as 
before.  But  if  this  is  passed,  he  can  not  carry  on  those  units  unless 
he  organizes  a  district  and  comes  in  under  the  tenns  of  this  act; 
did  you  intend  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  true,  with  the  money  in  this  act. 

Senator  Jones.  The  money,  of  course,  goes  into  the  reclamation 
fund? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  limiting,  then,  the  autiiority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Oddie.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  it. 

The  Chaikman.  All  the  money  going  into  the  redamation  fund 
shall  hereafter  bear  interest  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  that  is,  all  money  coming  in  from  this  source 
shall  bear  interest.  What  comes  in  from  other  sources  doe6  not  bear 
interest. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  Mr.  Blaine,  ri^lit  there;  on  your  assump- 
tion that  a  few  settlers  might  organize  a  district,  then  the  bonds  that 
they  issue  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  aiul 
bear  interest  from  that  tune  on? 

Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  a  provision  in  here  that  interest  whethw  paid 
or  capitalized  shall  be  calculated  only  upon  advances.  An  amount  of 
interest  actually  paid  on  a  bond  would  not  be  interest  calculated  on 
the  bonds  from  the  time  of  their  deposit  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  but  would  be  calculated  on  advances  made.  That  would  be 
an  adjustable  matter. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  whether  the  interest  was  paid 
or  not,  the  bonds  would  cany  that  much  increased  value;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejendbigk.  In  their  sale  % 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  it  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  interest 
is  in  there,  and  the  interest  that  has  been  ^imed  down  to  the  time  of 
the  sale  belongs  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  old  system,  if  a  project  inau- 
gurated under  that,  the  settlers  would  simply  pay  oack  the  amount  in 
20  annual  installments  without  any  interest  whatover,  iK^iile  in  a 
system  organized  under  this  act  they  would  have  to  pay  not  only  tibye 
original  cost,  but  5  per  cent  interest  in  addition;  so  you  can  not  run 
the  two  systems  confarary,  could  you  % 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes;  but  take  the  complications  on  the  Yakima 
project;  here  is  one  unit  of  that  project  completed;  the  settlers  will 
simply  pay  back  the  cost,  without  interest.  And  yet  here  is  another 
unit  right  adjoining  this  one,  and  they  go  in  under  this  and  the  settlers 
on  that  land  have  to  pay  the  cost  and  interest.  I  do  not  say  that 
tiiat  should  not  be.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  not  a 
beUevw  in  the  interest  proposition.  1  do  not  beUeve  the  settlers  ought 
to  have  to  pay  it.  I  believe  the  Government  is  very  greatly  benefited 
hy  going  right  along  under  the  policy  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
before.   I  wanted  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  we  all  concede  that.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  what  we  have  to  do  to  get  the  help. 

Mr.  Blaine.  What  has  been  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
funds  that  do  not  bear  interest  and  the  use  of  funds  that  will  bear 
interest,  is  that  the  money  that  does  not  bear  interest  ought  to  be 
used  and  so  distributed  over  all  projects,  whether  now  und^aken  or 
hweaft^  undertaken,  as  to  make  the  burden  in  each  district  as  light 
as  possible,  trying  to  give  each  district  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
money  that  does  not  bear  interest. 

Now,  I  am  familiar  with  the  condition  that  the  Senator  speaks 
of,  and  I  Bxa  quite  sure  that  that  land  out  there  can  more  readily 
bear  an  interest  charge  than  some  land  farther  away  from  highly 
developed  districts  or  sections.  And  while  I  am  very  friendly  to 
those  people,  I  think  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  State  and 
of  the  West,  that  if  we  could  put  them  all  on  an  equality  and  make 
them  share  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  we  would  oe  better  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  much  want  of 
equality.  I  heard  the  proposition  made  this  way,  which  will  enforce 
the  idea  I  have  in  mind:  That  the  Government  is  really  giving  to 
the  settlers  the  capital  invested;  he  pays  in  20  annual  installments, 
which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  each  year,  which  is  really  only 
interest.  In  otiher  words,  the  settler  now  pays  interest  on  the 
investment  for  20  years,  and  then  he  gets  it.  Now,  when  he  pavs 
interest  for  20  years  at  5  per  cent  and  then  is  obliged  to  return  the 
capital,  he  is  paying  just  twice  as  much  as  the  man  is  now  under 
Uie  present  system. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  some  cases  it  will  amount  to  $100  an  acre. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  in  some  cases  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  No;  I  have  no  further  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  memorial  passed  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Atlantic  City  recently? 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  have  only  taken  out  of  the  body  of  their  resolutions 
one  paragraph.    I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  complete  resolutions. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  what  you  have  there  to  the  committee, 
and  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Blaixe  (reading) : 

The  chamber  deplores  any  tanliness  in  irenerous  treatment  for  all  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  and  who  became  the  widows  and  orplians  of  those  who  lost  tlieir  lives 
while  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  The  chamber  approves  such  constructive  measures 
as  may  be  directly  calculated  to  enable  ex-service  men  to  cultivate  the  soil,  build 
homes,  or  obtain  vocational  education.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ex-service  men 
an  oj>portiinity  to  cultivate  the  soil,  we  favor  a  national  system  of  reclaiminsr  waste 
areas.  Such  a  system  initiated  through  adequate  Federal  appropriations  can  be  made 
a  means  which,  while  providing  opportunity  directly  for  former  members  of  tlie 
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I  Avail  be  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  of  aJl  the  resolutioiis  passed  by  the 

chamber.    I  will  put  this  in  in  the  meantime.  ^ 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  it  certainly  does  seem  unfair  to  the 
so  dier  if  this  IS  to  remain  a  soldiers'  setUement  biU,  to  charee  Wm 
interest;  the  mterest  as  Senator  Walsh  has  pointed  out,  to 
lent  to  the  principal,  and  then  require  hii£  to  pay  the  prihcmal  on 
top  of  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  when  our  metUd  of  apS  tW^ 
m  the  past  to  tlie  average  citizens  is  to  give  them  the  4e"aft^ 

soSer  ::tXt?  bifi^"^  --<^  ^  - 

Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  it  is  barely  possible  in  years  to  come  there 
will  be  further  relief  to  the  soldier.  "We  can  not  say  ex^twLt 
Government  will  do  in  the  future  for  the  soldi^f  b^t^Slm  ^ 
create  an  opportunity  for  hun  in  the  future  to  get  a  piece  of  iZd- 
at  the  present  time  he  can  not  get  any  land.  TlSs  is  sSmething  that 
^11  do  the  soldier  an  immense  amount  of  good  if  he  stays  on  the  land, 
after  he  gets  his  deed  or  patent;  then  if  he  wante  to  he  can  seU  ^ 
land  at  a  substantial  advance  over  what  it  has  cost  him  This  is  thp 
history  of  reclamation  and  of  reclahned  lands  in  the  West 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you;  Is  there  any  particular  reason 

lf/J^'f.^^"./'.rf^.  ^  P"*  ^  ^  interS  charge  oK 
than  the  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  legislation? 

.Jr.'h  *  difference  between  the  Senators 

and  the  Representatiyes  on  this  matter.  It  is  probably  going  to  be 
a  harder  matter  to  pass  this  bill  throi^h  the  fiouse  th^  to  get  it 
through  the  Senate.  In  the  House  tiEere  will  be  probably  more 
strenuous  objections  to  it  than  in  the  Senate.  The  Representatives 
thmk  It  will  make  the  burd«i  much  lighter  over  there 

Senator  Jones.  As  Senator  Kendricl  says,  that  will  put  a  burden 
on  the  soldier  that  they  have  not  pnt  on  the  average  citizen. 

Mr  Blaine.  That  is  true;  but  the  theory  of  the  present  law  is 
that  the  money  for  paat  development  came  out  of  the  West,  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  now  we  are  asking  leave  to  go  into  the 
National  Treasury  to  take  Uie  tax  money  of  the  East. 

Senator  JoNES.  That  is  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BLAmE.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  we  used  to  make  the 
arguments  the  other  way  20  years  ago,  and  they  may  dig  ud  those 
arguments.  •>      j         f  ^^y^oc 

Senator  Kbndriok.  That  is  true,  that  while  these  lands  have  in- 
creased m  value,  those  who  have  farmed  them  during  the  past  few 
years  m  the  high  pnces  during  the  war,  we  will  sav,  profited  by 
those  operations,  but  there  were  many  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  redamation  act,  and  before,  that  th6se  who  occupied  those  re- 
clauned  lands  were  just  driven  to  the  hardest  kind  of  experience  to 
pa;^  then-  expenses  and  to  live.  That  is  a  fact  in  the  States  with 
which  I  am  familiaj-,  like  Wyoming  and  Montana.  I  can  not  say 
how  it  was  m  Washington.  ^ 
^Wor  Jones.  That  is  a  good  deal  the  condition  right  now. 
m^f  ete  ^         ^  """^      ^^"^  produce  to  the 
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Senator  Kendrick.  It  makes  the  shipment  of  products  prohibitive. 
Why,  there  are  potatoes  stored  in  my  State  to-day  that  wi  1  not  pay 
the  freight  rate  to  the  market.  There  is  hav  in  thousands  ol  tons 
along  the  railroads  that  will  not  pay  the  freicrht.  And  they  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  to  even  make  a  livmg  now 

l^fri^BLAiNE.  WeU,  I  think  there  has  got  to  be  a  readjustment  of 
Hie  freight  rates.  I  can  not  conceive  of  wages  on  railroads  being 
at  a  pe^  and  farmers  who  do  a  harder  work  and  put  m  more  hours 
of  labor  each  day  just  receiving  a  very  nommal  sum  per  day  as  a 
return  on  their  efforts.  I  do  not  think  that  condition  can  contmue. 
I  think  we  are  coming  down  in  every  line  of  activity.  We  are  coming 
down  in  prices  of  material  and  labor  to  a  normal  level,  and  we  wiu 
move  out  from  that  normal  level,  and  when  that  time  comes  the 
farmer  will  come  into  his  own.   It  is  only  a  temporary  condition  as 

to  the  farmer.  .1^1  1 

Now,  in  the  West  the  turnover  of  fanners  is  less  than  any  place 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  1.4  per  cent.  It  is  less  on  the  re- 
claimed lands  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Oddib.  We  found  that  before  the  war  and  Government 
project  on  the  farms  they  had  a  very  difficult  time  m  meeting  then- 
obligations,  even  in  normal  times.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  these 
things  should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and  that  this  be  fought 
out  with  the  House. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Let  me  ask:  Has  there  been  any  ?r 
purpose  to  combine  this  bill  with  the  so-called  soldiers  bonus  bill  in 

an\  way  i  ■  ■  , 

the  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  l^slative  plan  in  any  way. 
This  hearing  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  Bringing  out  the  points  m 
this  legislation.  It  is  hoped  that  it  might  be  enacted  before  the 
soldiers'  bonus  bill  comes  up.  This  bill  might  take  the  place  of  the 
fivefold  plan  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  this  bill  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  about  this  soldier  matter.  I  have 
studied  the  other  bills  introduced,  the  so-called  soldier-bonus  bills, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  under  the  provisions  of  those  bills 
very  little  land  could  be  reclaimed  for  the  soldiers.  All  those  bills, 
so  far  as  I  know,  only  provide  for  the  use  of  a  capital  fund,  and  the 
money  to  go  back,  when  it  comes  in,  into  the  General  Treasury,  so 
you  run  a  few  years  and  stop;  so  at  the  most  you  can  only  accom- 
modate 20,000  or  25,000  soldiers,  while  under  this  bill,  if  it  works  as 
we  think  it  will,  it  will  accommodate  200,000  soldiers,  just  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  So  that,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  far  better  soldier  bill  than  any  other  of  the  bills  heretofore 
introduced  in  either  house. 

Senator  Jones.  But  this  is  not  intended  primarily  as  a  soldier  bill? 

Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  not,  but  it  will  do  more  good  for  the  soldier  than 
any  other  bill  introduced  since  the  war. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  thought,  in  my  mind,  was  suggested  by 
the  thought  that  possibly  we  might  come  nearer  to  getting  the  funds 
if  we  took  the  two  things  and  combined  them,  if  this  reclamation 
were  combined  with  the  soldier  bill. 

Mr*  Blaine.  It  may  do  that. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  The  necessity  for  that  kind  of  action  is  evi- 
•dent  to  everyone.  It  is  clear  to  us  all,  and  everyone,  I  think,  is  com- 
mitted, or  willing,  at  least,  to  have  a  plan  of  giving  the  soldier  an 
opportunity  rather  than  money.  Now,  if  we  had  that  in  a  line  with 
a  great  plan  of  national  development,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
could  be  more  sensible,  and  nothing  could  be  more  practicable  nor 
of  more  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  two  plans  might  well  be  combined,  or  that  this  might  well  be 
made  a  soldiers'  bill. 

Senator  Piiipp.^.  In  the  provision  for  the  sale  of  surplus  lands 
there  is  an  opportunity  there  to  give  a  preference  in  the  sale  to  ex- 
service  men.  I  think  that  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
by  this  committee  in  drafting  a  bill. 

Mr.  Blaine.  As  this  bill  was  first  drawn,  we  made  a  provision  in 
it  that  the  soldier  should  get  50  per  cent  of  all  the  land,  but  it  has 
been  changed  so  that  the  soldier  has  a  preference  right  on  all  surplus 
areas,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  this  gives  the  soldiers  more 
land  than  if  on  one  project  with  another  they  received  50  per  cent 
of  the  land.  Of  course  this  bill  must  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  soldiers  will  be  up 
there  saying  that  he  should  undertake  such  projects  as  will  give  them 
A  substantial  part  of  the  land. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  that  would  be  right,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  provided  for  the  actual  reclamation  of  the  land 
and  in  doing  so  gave  the  soldier  a  real  advantage  and  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  required  the  State  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
improvements  and  eciuipment  to  proceed  as  the  occupant  of  the 
land.  That  has  been  done  in  a  very  practical  way  in  New  South 
Wales  and  is  now,  I  think,  in  operation  in  California. 

Senator  Jones.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
to  try  to  make  this  a  soldiers'  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  irrigation  and  reclamation.  I  think  we  can 
get  somethmg  in  that  way,  giving  preference,  however,  to  the  soldiers, 
and  let  the  special  l^islation  for  the  soldiers  come  u])  in  another  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Blaine,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further 
-statement  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  No;  nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Blaine  anv  furtHer  questions  about  this  bill,  or  any  other 
matter  with  which  he  is  familiar  i   [After  a  pause.]    When  will  Gov- 
desire  to  be  heard  ? 

.  Blaine.  He  said  he  would  be  prepared  in  a  coupe  of  days  to 
<^me  before  the  committee. 

The  Chaieman.  And  can  Mr.  Bien  come  to-morrow? 
Mr.  Blaine.  No;  Mr.  Bien  has  not  his  data  up  yet.   He  wants  a 
<x>uple  of  days  to  get  his  date  in  shape. 

T5ie  OttAiEMAN.  To  what  day  should  we  adjourn? 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  should  say  Friday. 

The  Chaimian.  If  that  will  be  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  we  will  meet  on  Friday,  at  10.30,  to  hear  Gov.  Spry. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  to  meet  at  &is  place  at  10.30 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  o'clock  and  40  mmutes  a.  m.,  the  comimttee 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday,  May  6,  1921,  at  10.30  o'doek  a.  m^ 
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FBIDAY,  MAY  6,  1021. 

United  States  Senate, 
gommtitee  on  i&rigation  and  reclamation, 

Wa^ihington,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  442,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McNary  (chairman),  Jones,  Phipps,  Goodingi 
Oddie,  Walsh,  Kendrick,  and  Httman. 
llie  Chaibman.  We  ™  call  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BICHASB  SEELYE  JOVES,  EDITOR  AHD 
MAVAOES  OF  THE  STABS  AMD  STBIPES,  WASHIMGTOM, 

D.  C. 

The  Chauiman.  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  give,  for  the  record,  your  name 
in  full  and  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Jones.  Richard  Seelye  Jones,  editor  of  the  Stars  and  Stnpes. 
Chairman.  To  what  purpose  is  that  magazine  devoted! 

I»r  Jones.  Hutt  is  a  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  former  service  men  of  the  World  War. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  published  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hie  C^iRMAN.  How  large  a  circulation  does  it  have? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  weekly. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering Senate  bill  536.  You  were  here  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Jones, 
when  Mr.  Blaine  gave  his  views  on  the  bill  hefore  the  committee. 
Have  you  read  this  measure,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  in  your  own  wav  discuss  the 
features  of  it  from  the  soldiers'  standpoint,  and  give  the  committee 
such  views  as  you  may  have  with  riefer^ice  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  read  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  view  almost 
solely  to  the  soldier  features  of  it,  although  I  fim  a  western  man,  and 
very  much  interested  in  reclamation  personalhr,  but  from  a  business 
standpoint;  naturally,  in  the  soldier  feature  of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  very  closely  in  touch  for  the  last  two  vears  with  prac- 
tically all  soldier  legislation,  so-called,  including  the  various  land 
measures.  Those  land  measures,  beginning  with  the  loan  bill  of 
Congressman  Morgan,  now  dead — I  think  that  was  the  first  widely- 
discussed  soldier  land  bill — have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  no 
time  have  they  been  developed  by  persons  sufficiently  expert  or 
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sufficiently  experienced  in  land  ^ettiement  or  land  d^^^  « 
lay  before  either  House  of  Congr^  any  ^^J^*";^  ^^/Pff^ 
have  a  likelihood  of  being  enacted  into  l*^- 

Bright  say  they  have  been  -nif  ur  piec^f  PX'fanStt  ement 
The  outcome  of  most  effort  m         ^J,;^  ^j,V      .v..  Fordnev 
feature  of  the  so-called  bonus  biU,  the  fourfbld 

bUl.    Now,  the  -Idier  Tglza^^^^^^^ 

organization,  although  I  belong  to  pracncauy  «"      ''"J , . .  ,i  „ttpn 
a  fule  indorsed  the  Fordney  bill  ancf  probably        "^Sh  ve^7  Uttle 
tion  to  the  land-settlement  features  of  it;  I 

exDert  attention  as  to  whether  the  land-settlement  feature  oi  tne 
Fo?Siey  bill  would  actually  settle  land  or  put  soldiers  on  the  land 

i  aro^ot  aware  exactly  who  drafted  those  ^^^t^'f  «1  ^Ul^af  d^^^^^^^^^ 
I  attended  the  American  Legion  meetings  ^^^^J^^ W  W^^^^ 
and  redrafted,  and  of  course  it  was  ^^^erwar^  ff^d^^^^ 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  happen  to  toM>w  Irom  my 
personal  attendance  at  that  time  that  the  land  features  at  that  time 
S^ere  not  considered  by  any  great  number  of  W  ^J^^^ij^i^^ 
exnerience  of  a  practical  nature  in  the  settlement  otlm^j^?^<^^^ 
the  settlement  of  arid  lands,  irrigation  lands,  which  the  b&  purporte 
•J  for  ' 
^^^Ihe  bill  wMch  you  now  have  before  you,  which  we  ^ave  ref e"-ed  to' 
as  the  Smith-McNary  bill,  of  course  is  not  a  bonus  biE.  I  do^t 
ILume  it  purports  to  be  a  bouns  bill.  And  from  my  c<Hitact  with  a 
Seat  numKer  of  organizations  and  with  individuals  who  we  soldiers 
la  the  World  War,  and  who  are  interested  m  soldier  legislation,  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  from  the  ex-soldiers  you  would  find  great  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  if  it  purported  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  bonus  biU. 

The  bonus  biU  contains  a  great  many  things  besides  land  setUe- 
ment  But  it  is  my  opinion,  from  what  study  I  have  given  the  new 
measure,  that  as  a  land-settlement  proposition  it  is  very  much  more 
nractical  than  the  land-settlement  features  of  the  bonus  bill.  1  thmJc 
that  it  has  come  closer,  if  not  arrived,  at  a  point  of  practical  measure 
of  putting  their  land  under  cultivation  by  the  process  of  irrigation 
than  anything  that  has  been  projected  in  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
while  it  does  not  provide  a  bonus  it  does  provide  substantial  benefits 
to  the  ex-soldier,  both-  in  the  matter  of  the  preference  rights  to  be 
employed  on  the  irrigation  project  and  in  the  preference  right  to 
settle  the  land,  which  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  former  soldier. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Washington.  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Jones,  i 
want  to  ask  the  chairman:  Is  there  any  question  on  the  part  of  any- 
one that  this  is  not  primarUj  a  reqlamatioft  measure  i  that  that  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  it  1  . 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  certainly,;  lihat,  is  the  purpose;  were  is 
no  question  about  that.  j- 

Senator  Jones  of  Washmgton.  I  think  that  t  hat  ought  to  be  mad© 
dear  so  as  to  support  the  propositi       Mr.  Jfones.makes* 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  substit;ute 
for  any  soldier  bonus  legislation  or  soldier  setthiment  legislation ;  it  is 
primarily  a  reclamation  measure,  with  a  provision  in  i4>  giyiug  soldi^^, 

'^^^The  CoAiBMAN.  Containing  practical  benefits  of  which  the  soldier 
can  t^e  adyantage. 


Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Out  newspaper  had  a  very  mteresting  expen€noe  about 
a  year  ago  this  time  when  the  Shoshone  project,  I  think  it  waS  called, 
and  the  North  Platte  project— both  of  those  projects— w»e  opej^d. 
They  were  rather  small  irrigation  projects.  I  remember  «i©  of  uwm 
contained  80  farms.  At  that  time— and  the  law  is  still  m  effect, 
although  it  expu-es  in  another  year— there  was  a  60-day  prrf«ren<» 
for  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  World  War.  There  were  over  3,(K)0  appli- 
cations—3,200  applications,  if  I  am  not  mistaken— fw  80  faims,  m 
one  of  those  projects.  I  think  that  was  the  North  Flatte.  inew 
were  80  farms  available,  and  something  like  3,200  applications 
which  were  perfected  to  the  point  of  the  applicant  making  the  deposit 
on  the  water  right,  as  provided.  I  think  there  was  m  excMS  of 
$1 ,250,000  cash  deposited  by  the  former  soldiers.  Of  course,  omy ISO 
of  them  could  get  farms.  That  condition  came  to  our  attention 
by  the  complaints  of  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  ma^e  tnps  to 
this  project  to  look  it  over,  who  had  had  very  little  mformation, 
except  just  a  general  idea  had  come  to  them  that  at  this  place  there 
was  some  land  for  soldiers. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  in  every  land  settlement  move  that  a  great 
many  people  get  the  idea  that  they  want  land  and  go  to  some  expense 
to  go  and  get  it  without  any  previous  information  as  to  whetber  tuey 

have  a  real  opportunity  or  not.  i.-  v,  ;„ 

We  then  took  it  up  through  our  service  department,  which  is  in 
eontact  with  a  good  many  thousand  soldiers  through  letters,  and 
investigated.  We  could  not  do  much  on  those  projects  because 
the  mm.had  aheady  gone,  and  the  date  for  the  openmg  had  akeady 

arrived,  or  practically  so.  ■   ^  . 

The  Dfixt  land  opening  was  not  an  irrigated  project,  but  was  tne 
opening  of  some  pubUc  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  have  for- 
gotten what  they  were  called.  I  think  they  were  near  Salem,  i 
think  Senator  McNary  knows  where  they  are.  *  v.i  ^ 

The  Ghaieman.  The  southern  part  of  the  State,  near  Ashland. 

Mr  Jones.  The  usual  announcement  went  out  that  these  laiids 
would  be  available,  and,  of  course,  the  ex-soldiers  had  the  same 
6ft  days'  preference  as  m  the  other  cases.    We  sent  a  man  do^vn  fiom 
Portliid,  Oreg.,  to  investigate  the  situation  and  he  repor  cd  that 
^  W«^  pra?tically  no  land  there  available  that  was  worth  c  'aiming 
Sat  the  tillable  ground  there  that  was  m  any  shape  to  be  tilled  had. 
been  aU  tak«i  by  squatters,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  a  waste  of 
ti^  «ad  useless  fo?  soldiers  to  visit  that  area.    The  chamber  of 
coimnerce  of  the  city  that  was  nearest  to  it-it  may  have  been 
Ashland:  whatever  city  was  closest  to  this  land— took  the  ra  her 
remarkake  attitude  for  a  chamber  of  commerce  that  instead  ol 
encouragmg  people  to  come  there  they  sent  out  broadcast  the 
imnounLnent  that  their  chamber  of  commerce  did  not  recommend 
that  any  ex-soldier  or  other  person  should  <KW  to  that  commumty 
with  a  view  of  taldng  that  land.  c.  ♦ 

Through  our  efforts  then  the  Amencan  Legion  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  was  interested,  and  they  sent  out  sunilar  mformation  through 
the  American  Legion  in  other  States,  and  I  think  that  those  combmed 
efforts  were  instrumwital  in  prewtwg  tj>«  gw»t  «n4  ae«>dlflBa  rush 
of  soldiers  to  that  land.      .  .ti  .  m.<1'; 


The  reason  I  say  that  it  did  prevent  such  a  rush  was  that  we  had 
a  great  many  hiireds,  and  probably  several  thousand  inquiries 
Allut  that  Oregon  land.  I  haven't  the  exact  figures,  but  I  know  that 
that  condition  of  inquiry  about  land  has  been  maintained  through 
the  Land  Office  channels  even  up  to  the  present  time.  I  thmk  the 
Director  of  the  Eedamation  Service  told  us  about  a  month  ago  that 
he  was  getting  40  «id  50  lettcirs  a  day,  despite  the  fact  that  soldiers 
tme  hwn  pretty  weB  dfecouraged,  and  so  far  as  newspaper  channels 
iMive  been  concerned,  have  been  informed  that  m  substance  there  is 
no  land  at  the  present  tame  of  any  great  value— no  pubhc  domam  1 
mean— that  is  available  for  settlement  of  my  ^eat  value.  But  the 
demand  still  exists,  and  the  inquiries  still  come  m. 

When  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill  was  first  drafted  and  laid  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  our  paper  undertook  a  not 
extremely  accurate  but  a  generaUy  accurate  straw  vote  among  our 
soldiers  as  to  their  preference  as  to  w4iat  sort  of  bonus  they  wouid 
take  if  they  were  given  any  form  <rf  adjusted  compensation  by  the 
Government.  The  result  of  about  150,000  votes  that  we  got— and 
each  vote  was  signed  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  soldier,  so  it 
was  accurate  to  that  fflctent— was  overwhlemiagly  in  favor  of  the  caah 

bonus  at  that  time.  . 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Could  you  estnnate  what  per- 
centage, Mr.  Jones  ?  -  i_      ^  i  • 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  were  m 
favor  of  the  cash  bonus,  as  I  recollect  it.  The  mxt  choice,  m  fact 
ahnost  the  only  other  choice  that  had  any  percentile  of  T<rtes,  was 
in  favor  of  some  form  of  land  set^ement.  I  think  that  that  ttm 
vote  was  labeled,  "Farm  or  home  aid  or  loans." 

In  the  early  consideration  of  the  adjusted  compensation  there  was 
considerable  thought  about  some  sort  of  farm  or^me-buildiilg  loan 
from  the  Government.  The  other  propositions  of  paid-up  insuraDce 
or  vocational  education,  and  so  on,  had  very  little  support. 

We  also  found  at  that  time  that  as  the  votes  came  from  farther 
west,  especiallv  beginning  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  propor- 
tion in  favor  of  land  settlement  was  much  larger,  and  probably  a 
very  natural  condition,  because  the  western  man  has  some  mfoitna- 
tion  about  land,  and  the  eastern  man  had  this  idea — ^they  have  never 
been  West,  and  they  don't  know  what  irrigated  land  is,  and  they 
■are  not  informed  about  it. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  It  is  rather  surpnsmg,  however, 
that  in  the  State  of  Washington  my  recollection  is  that  the  percwit- 
age  was  even  greater  than  the  80  per  cent  that  you  speak  of,  of  those 
■wiio  wanted  the  cash,  and  there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  thc«e 
who  wanted  to  take  up  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  my  recollection  was  that  Washington  was  one  of 
the  States  where  there  was  quite  a  percentage  for  the  land.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Everett  Tribune  cooperated  with 
lis  in  that  vote. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  am  only  judging  from  the  cards 
that  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones.  Those  were  the  post  cards  that  came  to  you,  Senator? 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  a  subsequent  poll,  and  I  think  that  in  some 
way  in  the  wording  of  it  there  was  something  that  made  a  difference, 
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or  poedbly  developments  that  started  some  months  later.  Of  course, 
ire  didn't  get  thoee  in  our  office.  Those  poet  cards  went  to  the  Sen- 
atofs.  But  Senator  Smoot  tabulated  the  post  cards  he  received,  and 
iMta  Senatois  tabulated  the  post  cards  they^  received,  and  they 
found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  soldieis  voting  for  a  cash  bonus 
than  we  did  in  our  pdl,  whare  the  votea^eaiiie  to  oar  <^loe»  ma  were 
sent  to  the  Representatives.  .   ,  ^t.  * 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Ninety-five  per  ceat  of  thoae  that 

came  to  me,  as  I  recollect.  «       ,  -  i  c 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  those  were  Senator  Smoot's  figures,  also,  ben- 

Vfeause  I  was  primarily  mterested  in  land,  because  I  am  a  western 
man,  and  know  something  about  it,  and  have  worked  on  migated 
land  and  seen  it  developed  successfully,  I  personally  beheved  that  an 
opportunity  to  settle  land  was  worth  more  to  an  eac-soldier  tnan  a 
general  payment  in  cash,  and  thought  that  purely  faom  the  soldier  s 
standpomt  the  land  feature  would  be  more  helpful.  . 

I  have  been  to  some  pains  m  investigatmg  the  vanous  bills  and 
the  various  opportunities  and  the  demand  for  land.  I  wrote  to  the 
Canadian  Land  Settlement  Board.  They  have  a  board  operating 
under  a  bill  which  authorized  fann  loans.  It  is  not  a  recramation 
plan  at  all.  It  authorizes  loans  to  be  paid  former  soldier  settlers  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $4,500.  It  has  been  m  oneration  about  two 
years,  I  think.  The  board  which  has  control  of  it  is  authorized  to 
investigate  the  appUcant's  ability  as  a  farmer,  and  determine  whe^ 
he  is  likely  to  succeed  as  a  farmer,  and  this  board  has  alaige  appPj 
priation  of  which  it  has  expended  about  J70,000,000  and  has  approved 
about  $10,000,000  more,  as  shown  m  the  last  data  that  1  had  &om 
them.  And  if  it  finds  the  appUcant  unsuited  for  f armmg,  it  is  author- 
ized to  put  him  in  training,  whidh  practically  means  to  send  han  out 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  farmer,  and  let  him  take  trammg. 

However,  their  principal  business  is  the  purdiase  of  land,  which 
they  resell  to  the  settlers,  and  the  purclnise  of  Uve  stock  ajd  eamp- 
ment,  which  they  purchase  wholesale  and  resell  at  cost  to  the  sokUer 

^ote  to  them  recently  for  theb  «P«'*' J^^l^^  A 
available.    The  information  officer  of  the  board,  called  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board  of  Canada  said  there  was  no  i^i^  reiwrt  avail- 
able, but  he  sent  me  a  partial  report  as  of  November  30, 1920.  Iftat 

report  shows  as  follows :  .  ,  ,  

That  the  number  of  veterans  in  commumcation  with  the  board  was 

^^That  the  number  who  had  applied  for  privileges  under  the  act  was 

58  811 

The  number  accepted  as  qualified  to  farm  was  41,906. 

The  number  qualified,  but  not  yet  located,  21,975. 

The  number  in  training  under  supervision  of  the  board  was  910. 

The  number  who  had  completed  training  was  1,444. 

Their  loan  report  at  that  time  showed  the  number  of  loans  granted 
as  19,931  and  the  amount  of  loans  approved,  $80,302,649. 

Out  of  that  there  had  been  disbursed  $70,281,872. 

Senator  Gooding.  What  rate  of  interest  is  charged  there,  do  you 
know  ? 

•..M.  Jfmm'  Five  per  cent. 
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loaSorSSit  loans  have  Uttle  different  terms.  On  some  of  their 
hZ  IXiZ  interest  charged  the  first  or  second  year.  I  tiunk 
when  he  gets  a  land  loan  the  interest  begins  immediately, 
^atof  Jones  of  Washington.  What  are  the  f  «^  ^^P^^the^r 
Sfr  .ToOTSS  I  think  they  are  20  years.  The  data  1  have  on  tneir 
l<M'^^'i^^<^t^  co4lete  to 

Durchases  or  the  equipment  loans  have  been  the  most  numerous. 
?W  fust  g^ve^e  l^P  sum  on  the  loans.  They  show  that  when  the 
first  renavSInte  were  Sue  59  per  cent  had  made  then-  payments  as  of 
the  dat^e  i^!  Sie  for^l  date-which  does  not  mean  tha  the 

itLfperc^t^TiL^  failures,  but  59  per  cent  made  their 

pl^SiTSfnt  question:^  And  that  durmg  that  time  the  number 
of  faHures  and  changes  of  ownership  adjusted  was  166. 

Senator  Phepps.  One  hundred  and  sixty-sixf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  166  failures. 

Senator  Pmpps.  Out  of  what  number  of  loans  issued  i 
Mr.  Jones.  Out  of  19.931  loans  granted.  , 

I  nresume  from  i©bafeag  the  terms  of  theff  bill,  that  their  settle- 
mifbord 'iS^cSdSbfe  ^cre^^^^^ 

tion  specifically  m  the  cimdudmg  clause  of  their  bill,  to  close  out  a 
SleTif  he  demonstrates  nc.  ab^ty  or  no  interest  m  h^  TAZ^. 
sincere  effort.  In  other  words,  they  get  what  we  call  m  th^  Army  a 
"gold  brick"  once  m  a  while,  and  they  can  arbiteanly  close  him  out 

^*But  tS' figures  also  show,  m  that  fflaaall  number  of  failures,  that 
the  amount  invested  in  these  farms  was  S620  869,  i^d  theamom^ 
realized  in  resale  of  farm  and  eqmpmenti  1614,548,  showmg  auk 

average  loss  of  $38  per  fann.  •  . 

Senator  Piupps.  They  are  watching  them  pretty  closely,  areat 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  So  their  loss  m  that  small  number  of  failures  was 
very  small.  They  are  checking  up  pretty  close. 

Senator  Kexdkick.  There  might  have  been  mwiy  good  reasons 
why  that  many  changes  would  occur,  outside  of  faJlures. 

m.  Jones.  I  would  sav,  without  having  a  total  report-^and  this 
is  a  preliminary  report,  as  of  November  30,  192p--that  then:  settle- 
ment plan  there  had  met  with  all  the  «uccess  that  could  be  antici- 
pated, particularly  because  the  board  has  very  gener^  powers;  tHey 
make  a  fairly  large  total  of  a  loan,  of  $4,500,  and  they  have  very 
general  powers  as  to  the  selection  of  lands  and  the  loans  on  equip- 
ment and  live  stock.  ' 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Does  your  report  ^ow  what  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  taken  by  these  soldiers  was  pubhc  lands,  and 
what  proportion  was  private  lands  purchased  by  the  Government 
and  then  resold  by  the  Government  ?  _      •    x  i  j 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  there  is  no  showing  of  how  much  is  private  land! 
and  how  much  is  public  land.  They  take  both  sorts.        •       v  » 

Senator  Kendriok.  Mr.  Jones,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  mere  I 
Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  any  plan  of  soldier  settlement,  in  order  to 
make  itva  success,  necessarily  wUl  have  to  include  some  plan  of  loan 
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to  enable  the  soldier  to  make  a  success  of  his.  settlement  ?  Loans  for 
tlie  purpose  of  getting  live  stoek  wad  impEi9^«iafiDte  m  the  land, 
SHmiuur  to  the  Canadian  idea  ?  .    ,    „        ,  ,tt  i.  * 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  seen  m  the  State  of  Washington, 
in  the  Ys&ima  Valley,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy,  settlers  go  m  tliere 
with  BO  lilftle  besides  the  «bthflB  on  their  baeks  that  it  seemed  very 
dubious  whettier  they  were  going  to  hawe-aaiything  to  eat  ior  three 
m<mths,  but  they  have  made  good. 

Senator  Kendbiok.  Isn't  that  a  section  that  is  unusually  favored 
in  the  matter  of  cUmate  md  the  character  of  the  projects « 

Mr.  Jones.  The  first  time  I  went  through  that  section,  Senator 
it  lookbd  Uke  the  Sahara  Desert.  I  went  through  that  valley  when  i 
was  10  years  old,  and  it- was  the  dustiest  sagebrush  valley  I  have 
ever  seen.   It  is  known  as  particularly  favored,  because  the  settle- 
ment and  the  devdopment  of  the  vaUey  started  a  good  many  years 
ago.   That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  particularly  favored.   It  is  now 
becoming  a  very  prosperous  area,  a  v«ry  prosperous  vaUey,  lull  oi 
beautifuf  homes,  beautiful  roads,  and  beautiful  ^V^^'^^l''^-.  - 
What  the  ex-sendce  m«i  would  hke,  of  course,  would  be  a  combi- 
nation of  a  sensible  hmd  bill  with  either  a  cash  bonus  or  a  loan  pro- 
vision.   They  would  like  to  have  both,  and  undoubtedly  wdl  insist 
upon  both  to  the  extmt  of  their  means  of  insisting  before  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  the  reason  that  I  have  said  that  whale  teUing  your 
committee,  from  my  experience  with  the  ex-service  men,  that  i  be- 
iTeve  that 'this  meiure  which  yoU  h*ve  before  you  would  be  an 
immensely  helpful  measure,  I  would  not  presume  to  say  that  it 
would  take  the  place  in  the  minds  of  the  ex-service  men  erf.  «y  form 
of  adjusted  compensation  they  may  be  able  to  get. 

There  is  a  big  sentiment  am<Hig  the  «-«ddiers  that  any  sort  of  a 
land  bill  should  provide  for  a  nlan  that  an  ea-eoldier  without*  doUar 
should  be  able  to  get  land  and  develop  it. 
Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  the  idea  I  had  m  mand  m  askmg  the 

Jones.  Now  that  certainly  would^^w some form^a bon^, 
would  allow  some  form  of  a  loan,  m  addition  to  t^  ^^7^^^}^ 
90-day  preference  on  the  land.    Whether  a  man  who  is  so  mipro^^- 
dent  that  he  can  not  save  up  a  doUar  wiU  make- good  on  theWid 
f  could  not  tell,  and,  of  course,  there  are  »  k,t 

without  a  dollar  to-day,  without  any  special  fault  on  tiwar  part,  but 

as  a  result  of  their  mihtary  service.  v,„w*»vpr 
The  disabled  soldier  or  the  partially  disabled  «oldi«  is,  however 
in  receipt  of  some  compensation  from  the  ^over^ent^^or  ^ntit  ed 
to  it.   If  he  is  not  in  receipt  of  it     is  because, the  opwaUon  of  t^ 
compensation  act  has  not  been  conipletely  adrnmistwed^ 
bodied  soldier,  like  any  other  able-bodied  c^^^^'  J^^tj^'? 
good  a  chance  to  make  good  on  a  piece  of  irrigated  land  as  he  has  » 
phanfvp  to  make  good  anywhere  else  in  this  world. 

Stor  KendIick.  a  plan  of  that  kind,  it  seems  me  rfiojdd 
include  an  amortization  plan,  so  that  payment  of  a  certam rateover 
a  fixed  period  of  years  would  cover  the  entu:e  amount  of  the  payment 
of  both  principal  and  interest.         ,  .  , 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  This  bill  gives  the  soldier  a  right  to 
enter  for  a^oiitftin  time,  Aod  then  he  is  on  the  same  basis  as  any- 
body dse. 
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:  Senator  P&eippsw Kow,  on  that  point:  Wlutt.  in  your  judgment, 
wovM  be  the  proper  tame  to  aedotd  tlus  pimeiice  i^^^  to  tkB 
aoldi^  ? 

Mr*  JoNBS.  Under  the  iM'esent  conditions^  Mr.  Senator,  the  60-day 
prefcor^Me  woidd  mean  that  eviery  acre  of  usable  land  would  be  taken 
by  soldierB.  That  was  demmi&trated  in  the  Shoshone  and  in  the 
North  Platte  projects,  whefe  there  were  many  times  mofe  ^-^oldiers 
who  applied  than  there  was  available  land.  You  are  mw  talking 
about  land  that  is  not  redaimed  yet,  so  by  the  time  the  project  is 
completed  the  land  is  reclaimed,  it  is  going  to  be  sufficiently  adr^ 
tised  so  that  there  will  be  soldier  applicants  for  all  the  land. 

Tke  Chasocak.  Six  months  is  the  time  specified  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jqnss«  Yes;  six  months  is  the  time  specified  in  tt»s  bilL  , 

The  Chatrmax.  You  spoke  about  60  days. 

Mr.  JoKXS.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  law  is  60  days.  . 

The  CwATRM AK.  Yes. 

Senator  Jokes  of  Washingtcm.  Six  mon^  would  be  ample  I 
]|&.  JoNXs.  Yes. 

Senator  Oddhs.  So  the  soldiers  in  the  East^  States  wc»dd  have 
as  good  an  opportunity  to  get  a  dumce  at  it  as  those  in.  the  Westem 
States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  six  months  would  be  ample  time ;  would  afford 
the  soldiers  ample  opportunit;^. 

Sffliator  Pmnps.  My  object  in  a^dng  the  question  was  to  find  out 
wkether  six  months  is  not  too  long  a  period.  Would  it  hare  the 
^ect  of  d^erring  the  taking  up  of  ^  land  by  others,  perhaps,  if 
the  soktiers  were  allowed  six  mtmths  in  which  to  apply) 

Mt.  Jones.  WeU,  I  don't  think  t^t  the  expwience  in  any  of  the 
western  redamation  proiects  has  shown  any  difficulty  with  finding 
plenty  of  settlers  for  lanos  if  there  was  pWty  of  water  on  that  land. 
As  I  say,  in  that  North  Platte  j>roject  and  the  Shoshone  project 
there  were  100  settlers  ready,  making  their  deposits,  for  every  avail- 
able farm,  and  I  think  that  conditionkwill  prevail  for  at  least  a  good 
while  to  come. 

Senator  Ejbndbiok,  Isn't  it  also  true.  Senator  Phipps,  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  since  these  projects  have  been  prepared  and 
offered  by  the  Government,  there  nas  been  a  clamor  m  advance  of 
tile  time  that  the  Oovemment  has  announced  the  date  for  them  to 
be  thrown  open  ?  The  Crovemment  has  acted  rather  wisely,  I  believe, 
in  most  cases  in  deferring  such  date  imtil  they  could  have  an  assurance 
of  water  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  gentlemen,  from  the  first  week  that  I  was  in  the 
Army — imd  I  was  in  the  Army  throughout  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  from  almost  the  date  we  declared  war — the  only  form  of  com- 
pensation, bonus,  or  other  benefits  that  the  av(^rage  soldier  in  that 
Army  talked  about  until  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  when  the  cash 
proposition  was  projected,  was  the  discussion  of  land.  I  have  heard 
that  talk  in  the  barracks  in  this  country  and  in  the  huts  in  France, 
and  in  the  barns  and  on  the  battle  field  and  in  the  areas  in  the  rear. 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  a  soldier,  that  an  American,  thought  of  as 
the  reward  for  a  soldier.  The  conclusion  that  the  average  man  of 
average  intelligence  in  the  Army  reached  was  that  the  war-risk 
insurance  act,  as  we  then  understood  it,  had  eliminated  the  bonus 
idea. 
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Whether  or  not  that  is  true  I  don't  know,  but  that  was  the  thought, 
that  it  was  to  supplant  the  bonus  idea.  That  the  only  other  revraid 
for  the  soldier,  who  felt  that  he  was  losing  money  by  his  service,  was 
that  he  was  going  to  get  land.  The  fellows  from  the  eastern  States 
had  at  that  time  the  idea — and  I  talked  to  a  great  many  of  them; 
I  can't  tell  you  how  many — that  the  great  West  was  chuck  full  of 
fine  land.  Of  course  that  was  Just  a  mistake.  He  thought  that 
land  was  just  available  for  the  Government  to  make  hinn  a  present 
of  when  he  came  out  of  the  service.  But  that  idea  was  very  wide- 
spread. It  was  the  thoxight  of  men  who  came  out  of  eastern  factories. 
I  have  had  it  from  professional  men  who  were  in  the  service,  lawy^, 
doctors,  and  so  on,  who  wanted  to  come  west,  who  had  some  money. 
And  I  have  heard  it  from  men  of  forei^  birth,  Italians  and  Greeks, 
and  so  on,  who  were  in  the  foreign  service,  who  came  out  of  factories 
in  the  East,  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern 
States,  and  that  was  their  one  thought,  tliat  they  were  going  to  have 
a  chance  to  own  some  land. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  that  has  departed  from  many  minds,  through 
the  talk  of  the  cash  bonus  and  the  long  discussion  over  what  mi^t 


by 

men  can  make  a  living,  were  will  be  a  hundred  applicants  for  every 
farm  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

There  will  also  be  a  continued  demand  for  a  bonus  or  a  loan  so  as 
to  make  this  land  available  to  the  man  witii  the  lowest  initial  capital 
or  with  no  initial  capital.  If  this  bill  alone  were  enacted  the  man  with 
some  initial  capital  would  naturally  have  some  advantage,  and  th^^ 
will  be  bound  to  be  some  effort,  through  the  soldier  organizations,  to 
get  loans  or  bonuses  to  help  the  moi  wifJiout  any  avaihtble  capital. 
But  this  law  alone,  with  me  60-day  preference,  or  the  six^onths 
preference,  will  produce  just  as  many  soldier  settlers  as  there  are  farms, 
and  many  besides. 

I  woula  like  to  see  the  clause  in  there  which  provides  for  preference 
of  ^ployment  on  reclamation  projects  to  ex-soldiers  niade  more 
definite  and  specific  if  it  could  so  be  done. 

The  GHAreMAH.  To  which  section  do  you  refer,  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  haven't  the  bill  before  me. 

S^tor  Pmpra.  Section  17. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  clause  which  provides  merely  in  general 
terms  that  the  ex-service  men,  tiie  men  who  were  formerly  in  the 
service  in  the  World  War  and  otiii^  wars,  shall  have  preference  of 
eniployment  on  reclamation  projects. 

The  Ghairman.  Let  me  read  this  into  the  record,  section  17,  page  10 
[reading] : 

In  the  construction  cf  -uch  projects  as  are  authorized  herein  thi^  S^ecretarv'.  ho  far  as 
practicable,  shall  utilise  the  eervices  of  ex-service  men  and  women;  ami.  a.^  an  aid 
to  tiiem,  the  Secretary  may,  in  bis  discr^on,  prior  to  the  CfHafiletion  of  any  project, 
throw  op^  tat  thar  settlement  any  excess  atea  th^cein. 

Mr.  Jones.  If,  either  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of 
it,  some  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  accomphsh  the 
same  thing — and  doubtless  there  would  be  such  administration — 
that  preference  was  made  specific,  so  that  former  soldiers  in  Eastern 
States — those  I  have  particularly  in  mind — who  wanted  land  and 


ynfAmiliftr  with  the  conditionft  OH  irrigated  land  in  the  West,  but  were 
Ciiergetic  and  reliable  ditizens,  with  an  ambition  to  own  land,  could 
go  West  for  employment  on  those  projects  f<Mr  a  period  or  a  year  or 
more,  with  the  assurance  of  the  employment,  without  having  to  go 
out  there  and  take  a  chance  of  getting  a  job,  I  think  you  would  find 
tiiat  a  great  many  very  ambitious,  enei^etic  young  men  would  take 
advantage  of  it. .  llvkt  is  what  I  had  in  mmd,  that  it  should  .be  moi:e 
specific. 

The  Cmaibman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Jones,  in  tho- 
execution  of  this  act  could  do  so,  if  he  thoi^ht  it  were  practical. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  judge  as  it  stands  now  he  could  do  so.  And  as  I  say, 
it  would  be  well  if  he  did  draw  up  some  rules  whereby  the  poor  man, 
possibly  through  his  soldier  organization,  through  the  post  of  some 
organization  he  belongs  to,  could  be  brought  in  contact  with  tiMt 
einployment. 

The  Chathman. 

Senator  Pmpps.  WeU,  really  under  this  it  is  mandatory  on  th^e 
secretary. 
The  Chatrman,  Yes. 

Swator  Gooding.  It  says  "shall, "  so  that  covers  that  point. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  That  would  CQver  what  the  Oanadkn  biM  eovere  by 
its  training  section.^ 

Senator GoomNG.  It  doesn't  say  "he  may,"  but  it  says  "he 
shall,''  and  that  is  strong  language. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  provisi<m  in  the  Ganadicm  bill  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  oi  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  redBon  therefor 
is  tiiat  the  Ganadian  Govemm^t  pays  him  

Senator  Gooding.  I  didn't  catch  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Undetr  the  Ganadian  bill  it  prorides  that  a  man  who 
has  no  experience  in  farming,  but  wants  to  go  into  fanning  and  take 
advantage  of  the  Government  land,  can  be  placed  in  agricultural 
training,  as  they  c^  it.  The  board  places  him  with  a  farmer,  some- 
times maces  him  for  a  mon^  or  two  in  a  preliminary  school,  if  he 
doesn^  know  anything  about  a  farm,  if  he  can  not  milk  a  cow  or 
harness  a  horse  or  do  anything  useful  on  the  farm;  under  those 
circumstances  they  give  him  a  month  or  so  of  training,  and  they 
place  him  there,  where  he  gets  practical  training,  and  he  gets  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  pay,  and  if  he  has  a  wife  they  give  nim  more,  and  that 
is  increased  for  each  child  that  he  has,  but  the  pay  has  been  so 
small  and  the  wages  that  have  been  paid  up  imtil  now,  up  until  a 
few  months  ago,  have  been  so  good  that  very  few  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  this;  very  few  men  have  taken  this  training.  This 
preliminary  report  shows  that  only  916  men  are  in  training  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board,  and  that  1,414  have  completed  train- 
ing- 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
suggest  that  you  give  that  report  to  the  stenographer  for  the  record, 
^ir.  Jones.  I  will  be  glad  to  place  it  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  It  may  be  done. 

(The  tabloid  statement  of  soldier  settlement  board  operations 
(Ottawa,  December,  1920),  presented  by  Mr.  Jones,  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 


Wab  to  Peace— TABiibm  Smhimumm  oitSotioMm  Bmixmrnnr  Boasd  OwiAtieK^y 

i^umber  of  veterans  in  commumcatioii  with  board   100,000 

Number  applied  for  pri\ileges  of  act.                    *  ^   58»  811 

Niunb^  accepted  as  qualified  to  farm  •^p-*    

Number  c|uahfied  but  not  yet  located  *   21,  D75 

Number  in  trainin,?  under  supervisioQ  of  board   916 

Number  completed  training   1|  '^^4 

IiOANS. 

Number  granted  loans  ----t  

Amount  of  loans  approA^ed  §80, 302, 649 

Number  ot 

loans.  Amount. 

V  F  I    302  §814,957 

N*.  s : . :::::::::::   397     1, 297, 448 

N  B    511  1,463,602 

Chi©   455  1,894,384 

ont  :         1 !  1. 405     6,  or?.  323 

Man    297  13,304,076 

saflk . V. V, V.  1   4, 893      19, 947, 706 

Alta    5|727  ^,906,504 

B- CV/.V//.!  y.  y/.  V,   2, 944         12, 696,  frl9 

19, 931  80, 302, 049 

Amount  of  loans  disbursed  281, 872 

Initial  payments  on  land  purchased  -   *3, 672, 638 

Number  liable  for  repayments  Nov.  1   12, 507 

Number  who  made  repayments   '^^ 

Amount  due  aii'o^  9^ 

Amount  repaid  

Niunber  who  have  repaid  loans  in  full   291 

A03178T)HENT8. 

Number  of  faHptree  and  changes  of  ownership  adjusted   18^ 

Amount  investSl  in  these  farms  -  "  *  %     '  ' 

Amount  realized  in  resale  of  farm  and  equipm^t  (showing  average  loss  of 
$38  per  farm)  -   $614,548 

AREA  OF  SOLDIER  LANDS. 

Area  of  new  land  broken  (West  only),  acres  -   «  Inn 

Area  of  land  taken  up  by  soldier  settlers,  acres  

Saving  in  purchase  of  land  (estimated)  v  -  *  \ ip-s,  /OU,  UUU 

(^us  k  baaed  on  exact  hgurea  from  several  distncts.  i 

frrOOK  AND  BQmPMENT. 

S.  &  E.  purchased  for  soldier  settlers  rr  y  ', 

Saving  to  settlers  through  special  arrangements  with  dealers   ?)/4-.  .>hH 

TbeC^ntiCAH.  &  ihero  anything  further  you  desired  to  state, 

Mr.  Jones?  ,       ,  , 

Mr.  JoN«8.  I  think  not,  Senator,  unless  there  are  some  other 

^^^^CAIBMAN.  Are  thesro  questions  any  members  would  like  to 

ask  Ife.  Jones?  ...  ,   .      ^    ^       ,  t  u 

m  Mr.  JoNKS.  I  do  feel  Hiat  it  is  mmiensely  miportant--and  I  have 
wc^ed  on  matter  more  or  less  for  the  last  two  years— that  the 
prteant  desire,  and  the  desire  *het  has  grown  out  of  the  war  service 

t0riK7p««Bt»  "OrfiMperoenW 


of  young  men,  to  take  up  lands,  shoiild  have  some  mitlet^  ^ 
tl^to  hTk  weeding-ont  process,  of  course,  m  ^^^yj^^f 
doneTbut  there  never  was  a  better  time  to  |et  '  f  ^itious  act^ 
yoiui  men  located  on  land  if  there  is  any  lan^  I.^^^^^^^  ^ 
taiS  wai  make  land  avaUable  by  putting  water  on  it,  and  it 
e^e  prSfrZetoX^ex-soldier.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  confused 
Tnus,  or  that  it  does  anything  further  than  that  but  I 
iSnV  ^hftt  this  bill  alone  does  more  than  any  other  bill  has  ever  done. 
H^e^ldiSf  can  ge^V^^  in  addition  to  tiiat,  Oieir  opportunities 

will  be  so  much  further  increased.  ,   .  ,       n  x  „r» 

Suitor  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  take  up 
secSS  U^ch  has  to  do  with  the  advantages  given  to  the  ex- 
ankT^  it,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  can  give  it  his  approval  why 
f  fflk  tCm^berk  of  the  committee  wiU  be  very  mucL  pleased,  and 

would  like  to  see  it  strengthened.         , ,  ,  .  _  ,,^„    Mr    Tones « 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Have  you  section  14  before  you   Mr.  Jones 
Senator  Gooding  suggests  you  read  that  and  see  if  you  want  m 
anv  wav  to  ammify  it  or  change  it  m  any  way.      ^  ^,   ^  .  ■ 
i^ator  wSof  Mont^  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  m  view  of 
Mr  TonMh^  told  you  it  might  be  advisal)le  to  change  that 
^J'^\^Tl2i^^^ZT:;^th.t  It  shall  read  to  provide  for 
^Jperi^of  not  more  than  six  months  before  the  general  opening  of 
theCd?' Wuse,  as  it  is  suggested  by  a  remark  of  ^^^f/?;  J^}P?f ' 
Tcourse  you  have  people  other  than  soldiers,  and  the  taking  ot  the 
iMid^  5e  delayef  ju?t  by  the  period  during  which  the  soldier  is 
^enTe  prrference,  W  if  Mr.  Jones  is  correct  that  they  will  come 
gm^spSy  and  would  really  actually  absorb  the  whole  thmg, 
whv  there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  the  general  opemng. 

^natOT GoaniNG.  I  thmk  I  should  object  to  the  word  ''less 
bein^  cut  out.   The  time,       months,  might  be  reduced,  but  I 
thini  there  should  be  a  specific  tune.  ^  w.^^^ 

^^ator  Pettman.  Wellf  say,  "not  less  than  two  months,  nor  more 

than  six  months."   Giving  the  penod.    ^     .        .  ,  . 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  thmk  that  is  all  right. 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Do  you  thmk  it  is  wise  for  us  to 

"^^S^to?  W^L  of  Montana.  Well,  I  throw  out  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Oddib.  What  method  is  employed  i^^i^otifying  the  ex- 
soldiere  throughout  the  country  of  the  opening  of  land  hke  this  ^ 
X  Jo^8.''Th«e  is  no  method  outside  of  the  ordinary  pubhca- 
tion  by  the  land  office  itself,  except  publications  such  as  that  with 
which  I  am  connected.  We  make  it  our  busmees  to  get  the  mfor- 
mation  from  the  land  office  for  our  reports. 

Senator  Qdihe.  They  mi^t  get  it  from  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  particular  naethod  of  motoftcation,  except 
that  which  covers  any  opening  of  public  land. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  any 
general  advertising  scheme,  because  I  agree  with  you  that  at  least 
l\\  the  more  favorable  projects  that  would  be  thrown  open  the 
service  men  are  going  to  take  up;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  n 
mv  mind  at  all,  if  the  terms  are  such  that  they  can  m^t  them  at  aU. 

"Mr  Jones.  I  am  sorry  tihat  I  haven't  any  data  from  the  Aus- 
trahan  and  New  Zealand  Umd  settl«mi»t^  which  I  have  seen,  to 
present  to  you,  bttti  couiaa't  put  my  hands  on  that  data    >,  tned 


to  find  it  when  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  talk  to  th»  committee. 
I  did  find  this  data  cm  the  Canadian  situation,  but  my meoeUeetuMi 
is  that  in  Australia  and  K«w  Zealand  the  pkn  fans  been  moie  suc- 
cessful than  has  the  Canadian.  ,  r,  ^  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  Could  you  procure  that  data  on  the  New  Keatand 
and  Australian  situation  1 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  will  toy  to.  I  made  search  for 
it  yesterday  and  I  intraid  to  make  furtiier  search,  and  if  I  can  not 
fmd  it  I  shall  write  for  it,  but  it  wifl  be  wme  time  before  I  eaa  get  it, 

in  that  event.  ^  j  -x 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  suggest  that  if  youtind  it  you 
just  make  it  a  pwii  of  your  statem^t  here  fcff  the  record. 

Mr.  Jones,  i  will  be  glad  to  do  that.       ,     .  ,    ,  , 

Senator  Oddte.  And  wouldn't  it  be  well,  with  that,  to  have  a 
statement  of  the  policy  of  Australia!  Now,  she  has  had  a  very 
much  broader  pohcy  than  most  other  countaries  pnor  to  the  war. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  think  Mwood  Mead,  if  he  were 
here,  could  give  us  full  information  on  that. 

The  Cir  AIRMAN.  Who  is  that?  v  .^u 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Elwood  Mead;  he  used  to  be  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  here,  and  then  he  was  special  exaor^ 
missioner  over  in  Australia,  dealing  with  tiiat  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

Senator  Gooding.  In  California.  .       ,  ^  u 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  mesmher 
of  the  committee  wishes  to  put  to  Mr.  Jones? 

Senator  Gooding.  You  feel  that  this  section  14,  Mr.  Jones,  is  pretty 
liberal,  don't  you  ?    Do  you  think  that  will  meet  the  situation? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  sir,  but  I  suppose  that  that  is  wnat 
it  provides  for,  to  give  that  definite  preference. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  thmk  that  is  very  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  my  judgment,  it  is. 

Senator  Gooding.  It  strikes  me  that  it  covers  the  situation. 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  am  told  that  Elwood  Mead  has 
gotten  out  a  book  describing  the  conditions  and  situaUon  m  Aus- 

^'"Senator  Kendrick.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  ^e 
Austrahan  plan,  or  rather  that  of  New  South  Wales,  tbey  bad  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  under  water,  eyerythmg  ready  for  cultava^ 
tion,  and  they  were  unable  for  years  to  mduce  people  to  occupy  it 
or  to  procure  a  satisfactory  settlement  upon  it,  even  after  they  did 
occupy  it,  and  finally  they  initiated  this  system  of  goyernmental  aid 
to  the  settlers,  and  the  country  has  moved  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  its  development  ever  since.  xi,  ^  -ii 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  that  wiU  be  aU, 
Mr.  Jones.    We  thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  call  Gov.  Spry. 

STATEMBHT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  SPRY,  COMMISSIONER  OF  THB 
*^  GEHEEAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  will  you  state  your  full  nam^e  and  your 

^""SSoner  Spby.  WiUiam  Spry;  now  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Ofi^. 


94  dOonB&spai  itwEAUAwm^  MUt* 

'Tbsi^LAiBMAK.  Bro^eed,  Governor,  i 

•  C^mmiBsion^^T.  Mr.  diflmaii  and  gentlamen,  1  have  been 
requested  to  state  briefly  conditions  "as  thav  relate  to  certain  items 
here  on  the  program  that  has  been  prepared  for  pisesentation  to  thta 
committee.  '  ■  ^ 

The  first  statement  relates  to  the  attitude  of  like  Qovernmeat  wittL 
relation  to  the  public  lands  wiiich  hare  been  allotted  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  past  wars.  The  records,  unfortunately,  of  the  Land 
Department  are  not  as  elaborate  on  tliwe  questienfi  as  they  should 
be,  and  I  find  by  comparing  a  table  that  Mr.  Blaine  haa Jwat  haiided 
me  that  there  is  rather  a  wide  difference. 

The  chief  of  division  C,  whieh  handles  the  work  of  homestead 
entries,  makes  this  statement:  Iliat  horn  the  years  18§2  to  1«20 
there  were,  in  round  figures,  1,250,000  oases  passed  to  pat^t  by 
settlers  who  resided  on  the  land  for  from  five  to  three  yearn  .  Out  of 
that  number  there  were  probaWy  2  iper  cent  of  the  cases  in  jpmai 
that  related  to  the  soldiers  of  liie  Civil  War,  and  ^  best  estuBiate 
which  they  can  arrive  at  is  that  a  probable  25,000  (Svil  War  veterans 
availed  themselves  of  the  various  acts  that  have  gone  into  effect 
since  the  year  1862.  If  you  would  douUe  tdns  eslmoate,  of  course 
we  would  have,  probably,  50,000,  but  that  hardly  agrees  with  a 
memorandum  here  by  Donaldson  in  his  treatise  on  ^'The  public 
domain. 

On  page  23  he  states  that  the  land  grants  under  the  genwu  laws, 
to  June  30,  1880,  amounted  to  61,028,430  acres.  Now,  aeyto  whether 
that  discrepancy  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  lie  has  the 
total  number  ol  entries  mixed  with  the  entii^  wfaidh  the  sdbdiers 
availed  themselves  of  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  buthe  does  stete  that 
in  1880,  for  that  one  year  alone,  there  was  a.totalin  all  the  States  of 
9,152,357  acres  of  land,  and  he  divides  titatacreage  as  foUowa: 

In  Alabama  there  were  350,000  acres;  in  Arizcma,  17,000  a^es; 
Arkansas,  391,000  acres;  California,  367,000  acres;  Colorado,  194,000 
acres;  Dakota,  2,268,000  acres;  Florida,  95,000  acree;  Idaho,  120,000 
acres;  Kansas,  1,509,000  acres;  Minnesota,  854,000  acres;  Washmg- 
ton,  421,000  acres;  Uath,  97,000  acres;  Oregon,  240,000  acres* 

He  has  overlooked  Nevada.  I  don't  know  whether  Nevada  had 
any  lands  entered  in  the  year  1880  or  not,  hnt  I  imagine  they  did. 

Unquestionably  the  soldiers  of  the  country  have  availed  them- 
selves of  what  opportunities  have  been  presented  to  obtain  lands. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Governor,  just  before  you  pass  that.  I 
suggest  the  reason  why  he  did  not  take  up  Nevada  in  that  was  because 
of  the  fact  that  prior  to  1880  most  of  tne  land  that  was  fit  forhome- 
stoading  had  been  acquired,  and  since  that  time  other  acts  have 
been  passed  that  land  has  been  taken  up  under  other  than  the  home- 
stead act. 

Commissioner  Spby.  I  think  that  is  quite  right,  Senator,  quite 
ri^t. 

With  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to-day  concerning 
its  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  wars,  more  particularly,  I  was  ver^ 
much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Jones  has  said,  and  from  what  he  said, 
and  from  what  my  observation  has  taught  me  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  foolish  for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take to  lof^ate  the  soldiers  upon  the  land  unless  it  is  done  in  some 
QHgWiized  way.        '  '  *    '  ' 
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One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  Land  O&ce  to-day  I  find,  in  my 
short  experience  over  there,  consists  in  complaints  coming  in  from 
returned  soldiers,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  unable 
to  make  any  kind  of  a  start  upon  the  land  which  they  are  now  taking 
up.  They  lack  the  monev.  They  lack  water,  ana  you  gentlemen 
from  the  West — and  you  all  are  from  the  West— know  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely futile  for  anyone  to  undertake  to  locate  upon  the  public 
domain  in  the  West  unless  there  is  some  visible  water  supply.  It  is 
a  fact  that  evei^  known  water  hole  of  the  West  has  oeen  taken 
possession  of.  'mere  is  no  water  available  for  irrigation  except  as 
that  water  is  handled  upon  a  large  scale,  and  for  omy  one  man  or  a 
sinall  body  of  soldiers  to  go  upon  the  land  and  undertake  to  build  a 
reservoir  system  for  themselves,  why  it  is  practically  impossible. 
Tliese  things  must  of  necessity  be  done  upon  a  ver^  large  scale.  And 
where  the  boys  can  be  located  under  those  conditions,  following  the 
suggestions  of  you  gentlemen  that  have  already  been  made  this 
morning,  and  tl^t  wul  be  made,  as  to  the  care  to  oe  exercised  on  tbd 
part  of  the  Government  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  mil  make  a  proper 
start,  it  would  seem  to  be  worse  than  offering  nothing  at  all,  tor  the 
Federal  Government  to  ask  those  boys  to  go  out  on  the  public  domain. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  not  mudi  of  the  public  domidn  left 
for  settlethent;  I  mean  now  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  homes.  Graz- 
ing facilities  are  stiU,  perhaps,  quite  plentiful,  but  for  the  3  oung  niMi 
to  go  out  and  undertake  to  wrest  an  attractive  farm  from  the  sage- 
brush desert  to-day,  without  having  lAie  necessary  funds  and  tiie 
necessary  water,  is  a  pi^etieal  impossibility.  It  can  not  be  done. 
So  that  what  the  Government  does  should  be  done  in  an  oiganbsed 
iatm  and  with  a  supervision  that  will  mean  something  of  a  practical 
character  to  the  men  who  are  going  upon  the  land. 

I  have  with  me  a  circular,  No.  712,  that  is  issued  bj  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  the  vacant  pubhc  lands  that  are 
available  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  States  up  to  July  1, 
1920,  and  while  this  in  the  hands  of  a  man  without  much  experience 
would  perhaps  convey  the  impression  that  there  are  still  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  that  are  yet  suitable  for  settlement,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  fact  which  I  have  stated  remains,  that  there  are  compara- 
tively very  few  sections  of  the  coimtry  where  the  settler  can  make  a 
comfortable  home  without  some  organization  that  will  bring  some 
other  men  in  with  him  and  with  money  sufficient  to  create  the  neces- 
sary means  of  irrigation. 

Senator  Gooding.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  this,  Mr.  Spry? 

Commissioner  Spry.  Circular  No.  712.  I  will  leave  this  with  you, 
if  you  care  to  have  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  I  wish  you  woldd.  I  would  like  to  look 
at  it. 

Commissioner  Spry.  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of  California 
there  is  to-day  a  total  of  19,585,000  acres  of  public  lands.  That  land 
is  hsted  as  mountainous,  hilly,  grazing,  and  mineral. 

In  Colorado,  Senator  Phipps's  State,  there  is  a  total  of  8,041,000 
acres  regarded  as  suitable  for  settlement.    Now,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  much  of  that  that  is  mineral,  much  more  perhaps  than  is 
ino^wtainous,  then  perhaps  ^  anipui^t  of  it  tUftt  is  good  fpr  grazing 
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and  then  some  Uttle  of  it  Oiat  k  gppd^  fpr  ^ettlenmt.  f or  agricultural 

purposes.  i    i  •  u 

Senator  Phipps.  But  a  large  area  which  is  absolutely  and  and  which 
is  being  gradually  reclaimed  through  intensive  cultivation;  that  is, 
deep  pfowing,  the  dry-farming  section,  where  tlie  settlers  have  gone 
in  and  by  sinking  wells  they  get  enough  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
including  the  watering  of  their  cattle,  but  none  for  urigation.  Now, 
thev  have  tried  to  rotate.  They  will  plant  a  certain  area  one  year 
and  allow  an  adjoining  section  to,  after  deep  plowing,  remain  fallow 
and  cultiyate  it  the  following  year.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
they  can  scntoh  through  if  they  have  enough  to  carry  them  oyer  a 
season  or  two,  because  on  the  average  one  good  year's  crop  with  a 
failure  the  following  year,  and  may^  just  a  mere  showing  a  third 
year,  will  still  enable  them  to  get  along;  and  year  bj  year  they  are 
learning  how  to  handle  this  and  land  and  are  makmg  progress,  so 
Uiat  the  eastern  section  of  Colorado,  where  this  dry-farming  area  is 
found;  is  really  developing,  fuid  it  is  really  marvelous  to  see  the  char- 
acter of  the  crops  that  they  produce  in  a  good  year.  For  instance, 
if  they  get  some  snowfall  during  the  wintertime  and  have  planted 
to  winter  wheat,  they  can  harvest  perhaps  early  in  Jime,  or  certainly 
well  before  the  1st  of  July,  and  get  a  good  stand  of  gram  that  wul 
produce  35  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 

Oommission^  Spky.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  true,  Senator  Phipps. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  that  is  not  for  tne  novice  or  the  soldier  boy 
or  one  who  knows  nothing  about  farming;  it  is  not  for  him  to  under- 
take to  go  in  and  start  on  such  land. 

Commissioner  Spry.  It  will  take  a  soldier  boy  some  time  to  get 
tised  to'  a  condition  of  that  character.  And  then  it  isn't  much  use 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  locate  even  on  those  arid  lands,  unless  they 
can  be  pretty  well  assured  €i  at  least  12  inches  of  precipitation  during 
the  year.  They  should  have  15  or  16  inches  of  precipitation  to  assure 
a  d^-farm  crop. 

S^tor  Gooding.  And  then  it  depends  on  the  soil. 

Commissioner  Spky.   I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator? 

Senator  QooDmo.  I  say,  it  depends  also  upon  ti^e  character  of  the 
soil. 

Gonmiissioner  Spby.  Yes:  and  also  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Deep  plowing  conditions,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  soil  well  pulverized, 
and  top  mulched  creates  more  or  less  of  an  earmen  reservoir  for  the 
precipitation  as  it  falls. 

Now,  in  Idaho  we  have,  for  instance,  here  listed  8,^  j5,000  acres  as 
the  total  of  land,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  that  is  open  for 
settl^ent.   But,  as  Senator  Gooding  has  already  suggested  

Senator  GponiNG  (interposing).  Not  a  single  piece  of  homestead 
land  for  any  man  to  take  up  m  my  State;  not  one.  I  know  the 
Gonmiissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
that  and  had  to  report  that  there  wasn't  a  single  homestead  left  any- 
where which  was  safe  for  a  homesteader  to  take  up  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  living  for  his  family.   It  is  all  gone. 

Commissioner  Spey.  There  are  so  many  people  that  are  likely  to 
get  the  idea  of  a  homstead  mixed  with  most  any  other  kind  oi  an 
entr^.  Men  can  locate,  as  Senator  Kendrick  knows,  on  certain 
grazrpg  lands,  perhaps  land  that  will  require  five  or  six  acres  to  sup- 
port A  sheep.  I  don't  know  how  many  acres  you  figure  are  sufficient 
to  support  cattle. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Twentv-five  to  thirty. 

Commissioner  Spry.  Yos.  Now,  a  great  many  people  are  carried 
away  by  this  vast  area  of  western  lands  that  are  open  for  sottlomont 
to  the  soldier,  and  as,  under  the  Senator's  statement,  it  takes  from  25 
to  30  acres  to  support  one  animal,  it  is  not  much  inducement  for  a 
soldier  boy  to  put  in  one  or  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  or  until  such 
time  as  he  gets  disgusted  and  quits  and  goes  out,  cussing  the  Govern- 
ment because  he  has  been  induced  to  take  up  land  of  that  character. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  boys  themselves  to  cause  any  such  inducement  as 
that  to  be  held  out. 

In  Senator  Walsh's  State  we  have  a  total  of  lands  of  that  character 
of  5,973,000  acres. 

In  Nebraska  we  have  about  60,000. 

In  Nevada  we  have  more  than  pretty  much  any  two  or  three  States 
combined;  a  State  total  of  54,267,000  acres  of  land. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  Now,  let  me  state  there  that  long  ago  all  available 
homesteads  in  that  State  were  taken.  That  the  desert-land  act  proved 
an  absolute  failure,  so  far  as  that  State  was  concerned,  by  reason  of 
the  requirements  pf  that  land  act.  That  while  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  arable  land  there — ^that  is,  rich  soil  which  would  be  subject 
to  cultivation  if  there  was  water— that  we  haven't  any  precipitation 
there  with  which  to  make  a  crop,  because  I  think  the  average  pre- 
cipitation is  only  8^  inches  within  the  5^ear,  and  that  takes  in  a  gi'eat 
txnount  of  snomall  in  the  high  mountains,  so  that  while  we  have  ^ot 
l^xsit  tremendous  amotmt  of  land,  it  depraids  entirely  upon  irrigation 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  from  acftne  source, 
md  it  depends  entirdiy  upon  iidditkmal  l^islation, 

Obmittissioner  Sp&t.  Yes. 

Sraat(»^  PiEflpPS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  under  the  provision  of  the  water  power  bill,  witii 
its  administration  m  a  broadrminded  manner  the  Government, 
water  power  would  be  devdoped  to  the  extent  that  these  arid  lands 
or  s^marid  lands  can  be  reclaimed  by  pumping  the  water  to  the  sur- 
face «lieetriba]ly^  as  id  done  in  California,  your  neighboring  State. 

Senator  Pcttman,  I  think  that  is  true,  Smator.  I  was  succes^ul 
in  getting  a  bill  through  Ck)ngress  here  wmch  applies  only  to  the  State 
of  Nevada-  It  is  a  b^  baaed  somewhat  upon  the  theory  of  the  oil 
ISy^ng  bill,  and  that  is,  a  mtisen  is  allowed  to  take  up  four  sectioim 
of  land  where  there  Is  no  known  supply  of  water  for  it,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  prospect  that  during  a  reasonable  j^eriod  of  time,  dtber 
by  artesian  wells  or  a  pumping  s}^tem.  Hiere  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  that 
land  irrigated  through  pumping.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  just 
what  you  have  suggested,  upon  arriving  at  economy  in  power.  We 
are  trpng  it  out  now.    In  some  places  it  will  succeed.  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  removing  of  other  restrictions  from  the 
development  of  your  natural  resources,  and  getting  hydroelectric 
power,  because  this  development  has  been  held  back,  has  been 
retarded  on  account  of  restrictions.  Companies  have  been  given 
no  inducement  to  go  in  and  develop  the  streams  to  produce  hydro- 
electric power.  The  development  along  that  line  has  been  retarded. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  California  over  50  per  cent  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  is  used  in  pmnping  for  irrigation. 
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Senator  Potman.  Those  questions,  of  course,  depend  unon  the 
diaracter  of  m)p,  ite  proximity  to  m^ket,  the  ^^V^^'f /j^""^^^^^ 
Sose  are  the  t£U  miiii  factors.  And  the  expenmentation  under 
my  act  out^thfire  is  getting  us  swne  veiy  good  data  upon  that  subject. 

Commissioiner  Spbt.  Yes.  n  x- 

Senator  Pittmah.  Another  thinff,  too,  without  a  reflection  upon 
anyone,  but  it  is  a  suggestion  which  I  always  hke  to  make  whenever 
I  Have  an  opportanity :  Whenever  it  gete  so  that  the  regulatior^  are 
not  over  twice  as  volraninoiis  as  the  act  itself,  it  wJl  facilitate  things 
greatly.  I  antidpate  that  under  the  governor's  admmistration— — 
Commissioner  Spbt  (interposing).  Yon  mfiWiiinder  Secretary  alJ  s 

administraticm,  Senator  ?  ,    ^     i  ta     _i      ^     j  ^ 

Senator  Ptitmak.  WeU,  or  under  the  Land  Department  and  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Imtfflior,  I  anticipate  that  the  regulations  will 
not  be  so  voluminoiis  as  lihey  are  capable  of  being  made. 

Senator  Pmpw,  This  may  be,  pearhaps,  a  httle  bit  on  the  side 
but  this  is  intimately  connected  up  with  the  possibihties  of  land 
devdopmmt,  and  as  we  have  before  us  an  official  who  is  gomg  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  charged  with  the  responsibdity  of  formulating 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  water  power  possibihties  may 
be  developed,  I  think  it  proper  to  call  his  attention  to  this  very 
important  thing  of  the  pumping  of  water  to  the  surface  through 
hydroelectric  energy.  Personally,  I  have  traveled  over  many  miles 
of  Nevada  as  well  as  Colorado,  and  in  both  States  I  know  that  the 
land  is  capable  of  cultivation;  that  it  will  jMXMluce  almost  any  crop 
that  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  ttie  West,  and  that  all  it  lacks  is 
the  water  to  develop  it.  And  w&ter  pumped  to  the  surface  thtoii^ 
hydroelectric  energy  might  be  in  many  cases  put  on  the  land  more 
economically  than  water  can  be  reaervoired  ta  oth«  tsmtery .  that 
is  now  producing  crops. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  I  ain  jim  hsm^t  that  CKUt, 
Senator  Phipps,  for  the  recom. 

Commissioner  Spey,  There  are  two  other  States  that  ^  repre- 
sented here,  Mr.  Chairman:  Washington,  wfai^  has  1>086|000  aereSi 
and  Wyommg,  which  has  19,679,000  acres. 

Now,  I  merely  mention  this,  gentlem^,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
which  I  brought  out  just  now,  that  in  tudng  care  of  the  soldier  boy^ 
they  must  of  necessity  be  ti^en  care  of  in  some  organized  form,  and 
the  best  form  that  is  presented  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to-day  is  the  form  as  adopted  by  the  Beclunation  Sovice.  TbAt 
is,  of  impounding  the  wat^,  and  so  handling  the  land  that  it  can  be 
d^tributed  equafi]^  amon^  those  who  desire  to  go  on  it,  and  then  have 
a  general  supervision  until  those  boys  become  acquainted  and  know, 
bbMx.  Jones  suggested,  just  what  to  do  with  themsdves  as  farmers. 

Senator  Jones  ot  Washington.  Governor,  isn't  it  true  that  the 
Land  Office  and  yourself  do  not  know  of  any  pubUc  \md  that  you 
could  recommend  to  a  homesteader  in  its  natural  state  ? 

Commissioner  Sfbt.  That  is  quite  true,  Senator  Jones. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  But  the  only  way  that  Ifwid  can 
be  made  available,  that  is  reaHy  suitable  for  a  homesteader,  is  through 
irrigation. 

(5)minissioner  Sfbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Governor,  you  may  proceed.  You  told  me 
you  were  anxious  to  get  away. 
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C'ommissioner  Spry.  Yes;  the  Appropriations  Obmmittee  wants 
me  at  12.15. 

Just  one  other  remark  in  connection  with  that  matter.  And  this 
is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  criticism  being 
directed  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Land  Office 
in  particular.  Men  go  out  on  tlieir  desert  entries.  They  are  re- 
quired to  put  water  upon  certain  portions  of  that  land.  The  water 
isn't  there,  gentlemen,  to  put  on.  The  result  is  that  not  conforming 
to  the  law,  we  are  obliged  to  cancel  their  appUcations,  and  they  go 
away  feeling  that  the  Government  is  not  lookmg  after  them  as  prop- 
erly as  it  ought  to  do.  And  that  has  given  rise  to  a  lot  of  undue 
criticism. 

Now  another  question  that  was  asked  of  me  to  ansv^er  is  this, 
as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  might  be  derived  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  oil,  gas  and  coal  under  the  mineral  leasing  bill  of  February 
25,  1920.  Of  course,  that  is  a  httle  difficult  to  answer,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  just  now  getting  into  that  work,  and  incidentally, 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest  things,  I  think,  that  the  land  office  is  to-day 
doing,  and  we  are  more  crowded  on  that  perhaps  than  on  anv  other 
work.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  given  any  additional  help  to 
handle  this  tremendous  job,  and  for  that  reason  you  gentlemen  will 
understand  sometimes  why  we  are  not  able  to  give  you  service  just 
as  quickly  as  we  would  like  to  do. 

There  have  been  very  few  sales  made  up  to  date.  There  will  be 
more,  of  course,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  But  from  the 
information  which  I  can  gather  at  the  present  time,  we  hope  during 
the  coming  year  to  earn  probably  $3,000,000  from  bonuses,  royalty 
and  sale  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal.  The  proceeds  from  the  purchase 
moneys  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  will  amount  to  probably  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  and  timber  on 
the  Oregon-California  grant  will  probably  be  $250,000.  And  in- 
cluding the  fees  and  collections  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  the  total  will  be  about  $6,250,000.  I  confess  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  think  that  is  rather  conservative,  but  I  would  rather 
make  it  conservative  than  to  give  you  an  exaggerated  idea. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  made  more  of  a  study,  perhaps,  than 
we  have,  that  will  estimate  the  earnings  to  that  department  at  about 
probably  $10,000,000,  or  some  will  probably  go  as  high  as  $15,000,000. 
But  I  would  rather  put  it  at  around  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  so  as  to  make  a  conservative  estimate.  I  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  made  a  sale  recently  over  at  VisaUa,  Calif., 
^four  tracts  of  oil  land,  and  netted  in  bonus  alone  $1,300,000. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  How  did  you  make  those  sales, 
Governor  ? 

Commissioner  Spry.  The  land  was  put  up  at  public  auction, 
Senator.  The  land  was  not  sold,  really,  but  men  made  a  bid  as  to 
the  bonus  which  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  land, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  royalty  will  be  paid  when  the  oil  is  dis- 

S^tor  Walsh  of  Montana.  Under  the  oil  leasing  bill  i 
Xjbmmissioner  Spry.  Under  the  oil  leasing  bill. 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus,  is 
it,  Govemor  i 
GommisBioner  S»ft7.  Yes* 
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Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  territory  which  is  known  to  be  oU 

territory,  is  it  not?  i    i,  •  i 

Commissionf  r  Spry.  Yes;  that  xs  territory  wluch  is  known  to  be 

oil  territory,  proven  oil  territory. 

Senator  GooDiXG.  Oil  on  two  sides  of  it? 

Commissioner  Spry.  Pardon  me,  Senator?       ,  ,     ,  , 

Senator  GoomNG.  Land  on  which  there  is  oil  devclGped  on  two 

sides? 

Commissionor  Spry.  It  is  in  a  proven  field. 
Senator  Pittman.  A  known- oil  territory. 

Commissioner  Spry.  Yes;  a  known  oil  territory.  Now  the  royalty 
in  that  vicinity  will  be  33^  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  that  was 
paid.    Some  of  it  brought  as  high  as  $2,800  an  acre.  * 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  soon  to  have  a  sale  m  our  State. 

Commissioner  Spry.  June  the  15th,  in  the  Salt  Creek  country. 
There  will  be  6,000  acres  sold  at  that  time.  It  is  being  pretty  widely 
advertised,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  buyers  to  come  we  have 
arranged  to  (flit  the  offered  price  into  five  payments,  the  down  pay- 
ment of  20  per  cent,  and  granting  a  year  to  pay  the  balance,  properly 
secured,  of  course,  so  that,  in  view  of  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market  men  who  realljr  waat  to  do  the  real  thing  might  have  an 

opportmiitv  to  develop  it- 
Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to 

have  this  information,  GoTefBixr.   Is  that  on  the  Saki  Creek  Dome  3 
Commissioner  Sfey.  Yes. 

S^iator  Kjsndkiok.  That  ou^ht  to  bring  several  milhon  dollars. 
Commissioner  SpaY.  We  axe  hoping  that  it  wiU  bring  a  satisfactory 

figure.  Senator. 
Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  I  believe  it  wilL 

Cra^missionco^  Sfby.  Of  course  we  can  not  tell.  Money  is  tight 
noWf  md  some  have  advised  that  we  should  postpone  the  sale  on 
tibat  account,  but  there  are  men  who  are  already  obtaining  oil  in  that 
field,  and  we  dcm't  want  to  ekhaust  the  smppiy.  We  want  to  give 
the  feDow  who  wants  to  go  m  ^fane  an  o{^p^  to  i»«ak  evwi 
himself. 

Senator  FxriMAK*  I  have  foigoAteii^  percentage  the 
fund  gets;  55  op  ^  per  cent) 

Commissicmer  &nY.  Fifty-seven  and  one4iall« 

Senator  PrmiAK.  I  did  not  fememAker  the  ^caet  figares:  I  knew 
we  reached  a  conmiomise. 

Ccnnmisinoner  ^by.  I  thiok  it  is  57^  per  cent,  Senatory  lot>  ^ 
reclamation  fund.  *  *  . 

Senate  PHieps.  Does  your  figure  of  $3,000,000,  received  £raBii  ioil| 
gas,  and  coal,  include  the  money  that  was  impounded  3  .  / 

Commissions  Sfby.  No,  Smator,  that  does  not  ittdude  t^nmey 
that  was  impounded.  *v  ^ 

Senator  FHipm.  There  is  qmte  an  acdasolation  6f  money  the^re- 
now,  is  there  not?  -         •    ' M  •  *" 

Commissioner  Sfby.  There  is  probably  impounded  tOKiay 
S7,000,000  in  various  Federal  Reserve  Banks  id  the  country. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  now,  how  soon  is  that  going  to  be  adjudi^* 
catedi  '        ^         .  - 

Commissioner  Spry.  As  soon  as  I  went  into  office  an  order  was 

made  providing  that  a  monthly  report  should  be  made  in  the  future, 

and  that  all  funds  that  are  now  in  the  Federal  lleserve  Banks,  shall 
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be  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we  ought 
to  get  that  amount  in  withm  the  next  30  days,  and  tiien  monthly 
reports  made  from  then  on. 

Senator  Pmpps.  What  percentage  of  that  $15,000,000  that  would 
go  to  the  reclamation  fund  is  it — 57^? 

Commissioner  Spby.  Fifty-seven  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  mscussion  of  thk  bill  bv  those  having  in 
charge  the  preparation  of  it,  it  became  usual  to  speak  of  the  annual  ac- 
cretion as  $8,000,000. 

Commissioner  Spry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  figure  is  accepted  by  all  of  us. 

Commissioner  Spry.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement,  but  I  got 
my  figures  from  Mr.  BulUon,  whose  name  evidently  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one,  in  handhns  the  funds  that  come  into  his  office.  He  made 
that  statement,  that  he  thought  probably  it  would  reach  $6,250,000, 
but  insisted  that  it  was  a  conservative  estimate.  I  think  that  ei^t 
millions  will  be  more  nearly  right. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  to  the  town  sites 
that  are  provided  for,  and  the  advantages  from  community  settle* 
ments,  I  presume  there  is  none  of  us  who  has  lived  in  the  West  but 
what  has  seen  the  advantages  of  the  community  life  as  compared 
with  the  situation  that  we  find  in  the  mid-West  States,  for  instance. 
The  tendency  is  to  flock  together  in  the  community,  where  your 
Bchoolhouses  can  be  built  and  where  your  churches  can  be  built,  and 
where  your  banks  and  your  business  institutions  can  be  taken  care  of. 
The  social  life  under  those  conditions  becomes  very  much  more  de- 
sirable, particularly  to  the  young  men  and  the  young  women.  They  can 
meet  together  more  frequently.  They  have  their  libraries  which  they 
can  attend.  They  have  their  social  functions.  And  because  of  that 
it  is  making  the  conditions  of  farm  life  so  much  more  attractive  and 
agreeable  to  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  where  they  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  160 
acres  of  land,  and  where  it  has  been  more  difficult  for  them  to  get 
together  and  participate  in  that  community  life. 

Now,  I  think  your  bill,  which  we  have  been  discussing  here  to-day, 
will  largely  solve  a  condition  of  that  kind,  and  make  the  life  of  the 
man  that  you  want  to  put  on  the  soil  and  the  woman  that  you  want 
to  put  on  the  soil  much  more  desirable,  so  that,  instead  of  repelling, 
as  it  has  done  heretofore,  it  will  attract  the  settler,  and  the  farm  will 
be,  among  other  things,  a  most  desirable  place  to  live. 

I  have  always  contended  this,  that  the  farmer  of  the  country  to-dav, 
regardless  of  the  low  prices  that  he  is  receiving  for  his  crop,  is  really 
the  most  independent  fellow  we  have  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
just  this  difference  between  him  and  the  city  man.  The  citv  man 
IDAJ  be  handb^ig  cash  for  labor  performed,  but  if  you  notice,  he  has 
to  expend  his  cash  for  the  very  thing  that  the  farmer  himself  is  pro- 
ducing from  the  land,  and  the  farmer  can  get  it  in  much  better  shape 
than  the  city  man  can  buy  it  from  the  store.  It  is  fresh  and  whole- 
some, and  in  addition  to  that  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  himself  is  the  producer  of  the  things  that  enter  into  his  life  as  do 
the  products  of  the  farm.  And  wlule  it  is  true  that  under  present 
conmtions  the  inducements  to  go  upon  the  farm  are  not,  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  of  tiie  product  of  the  farm,  all  that  they  might  be, 
yet  those  conditions  are  passmg.  We  have  had  similar  cg^mitions 
before.   And  there  is  no  question  at  aU  l>ut  w)^%,  ^^^^^^ 
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wUl  improve.  And  in  putting  these  yotmg  men,  these  soldier  boys 
that  Ml^  Jones  has  been  speaking  of  upon  the  soil,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
by  putting  a  class  of  men  of  that  character  upon  the  soil  you  will  have 
as  fine  a  citizenship  and  as  progressive  a  citizenship  and  as  loyal  a 
citizenship  among  those  boys  as  you  have  ever  been  able  to  Una  in 
the  history  of  the  country.    And  1  am  very  strong  for  the  provisions 

such  as  Mr.  Jones  spoke  of.  .  i.     j  x    j  j  i,- 

I  am  strong  for  the  help  that  goes  to  the  boy  that  has  defended  his 
country,  and  if  you  can  put  Mm  in  this  community  settlement  and 
give  him  the  advantages  thereof,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  what 
he  will  be  contented  with  his  lot,  and  become  all  that  it  is  desired  to 

make  of  him.  ,    ,  j. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  further  questions  that  you 

care  to  ask  me.  . 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you,  Governor,  what  is  your  opmion 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  pohcy  that  it 

attempts  to  create  ?  i  •   j.  * 

Commissioner  Spry.  Wliy,  personally  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Senator.  Those  provisions  have  been  pre- 
pared after  very  much  thought  and  deliberation,  and  to  my  mmd  it 
is  the  best  reclamation  bill  that  has  ever  been  drawn.  It  establMies 
reclamation  for  all  time  to  come.  It  has  no  lunit.  It  is  perpetual  m 
its  character.  The  fund  becomes  a  revolvmg  fund  with  the  years, 
and  with  each  sale  of  bonds  the  fund  is  replenished.  I  think  Jud^e 
King  figured  it  out  at  one  time  and  insisted  that  this  fund,  tlus 
appropriation  that  the  bill  is  asking  for  at  the  present  time,  will,  within 
20  years  do  probably  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  constructit*  work. 
Or,  in  other  words,  take  under  its  provisions  approximately  20,000,000 
acres  of  land. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Mr.  Governor,  what  suggestion  would 
you  have  to  make  to  meet  the  suggestion  in  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  we  should  not  take  up  new  projects,  and 
his  criticism  also  of  revolving  funds  ? 

Commissioner  Spry.  I  would  offer  this  suggestion  with  relation  to 
that.  The  needs  of  the  country  to-day  in  carmg  for  the  unemployed 
men  requires  new  projects.  The  fact  that  you  are  obtaining  this 
money  from  the  oil-leasing  bill,  providing  a  fund  which  will  obviate 
the  placing  of  further  burdens  upon  the  Federal  Government — there 
will  DC  no  necessity  for  any  future  direct  appropriation.  You  don't 
attack  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  whatsoever;  it  is  a  fund 
that  is  generously  flowing  into  the  Treasury  and  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Reclamation  Service — that  personally'.  X  do^'t  see  that  those  ^ 
objections  are  well  founded. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Well,  Govefrior,  this  provision  for 
$250,000,000— do  you  mean  to  give  us  to  uniderstajftd  that  Jhat  will, 
be  made  by  the  moneys  coming  in?  '  ' 

Commissioner  Spry.  JNo,  sir. 

Senator  Jones  of  Wa^huigton.  Well,  then,  we  have  to  make  that 
appropriation. 

Commissioner  Spby.  You  h&ve  to  make  that  appropriation;  yes,  sir; 
that  is  true. 

Senator  Joxes  of  Washington.  Well,  that  is  what  I  had  in  miii4 
when  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Commissioner  Spry.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.  Senator.  I  think 
myself,  that  in  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  that  haa 


been  and  is  now  being  appropriated  for  various  other  purposes,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  investments  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
make,  to  invest  $250,000,000  in  the  interest  of  the  ex-service  men  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  citizenry  of  the  country  in  this  way. 
Senator  Gooding.  That  is  merely  a  loan. 

Commissioner  Spry.  That  is  merely  a  loan  that  is  paid  back  with 
a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
entire  committee  if  the  governor  can  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  a^ain  some  time  next  week,  and 
woidd  be  glad  if  the  governor  woum  come  before  the  committee  at 
that  time. 

Oonunissioner  Spbt.  I  will  be  glad  to.   I  am  sorry  I  can  not  stay 

longer. 

The  Cmjubman.  Well,  we  thank  you  v&ty  much,  Governor. 

SXATEMEKT  OF  ME.  HUGH  A.  BROWN,  SENIOB  CIEEK,  EECLA- 

HATION  SEEVICE. 

The  OxMSMAN.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  your  position,  lifr. 

Brown.  .       *  . 

Mr.  Brown.  Hugh  A.  Brown.   S^or  clerk  and  editor  of  the 

Reclamation  Service. 

I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  testify 
briefly  concerning  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  inquiries  that 
have  "been  received  from  ex-service  men  ooncemii^  tho  opportunities 
of  the  land.  Perhaps  I  might  briefly  refer  to  the  activities  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  led  up  to  the  uiterest,  that  Mr.  Jones  has 
spoken  about,  of  the  service  men  in  securing  opportunities  on  the 

land.  ,  1    T  • 

As  you  remember,  m  1918  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President,  copies  of  which  w&re  amt  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  concerning  his  plan  for  soldier  settlement.  Following  that, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  the  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  an 
investigation  of  the  possibiUties  of  soldier  settlements  in  the  various 
States,  and  succeeding  that,  the  Secretary  prepared  sent  out  to 
the  various  camps,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hute, 
and  various  other  organizations  which  were  du-ectly  mterestcd  m  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers,  copies  of  this  little  booklet  ^titled  Hey, 
There!  Do  you  want  a  home  on  the  farm?"  which  was  a  bnef 
description  of  the  soldier  settlement  plan  as  evolved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  contained  on  the  back  of  it  a  post  card  that 
could  be  filled  out  bv  the  soldier  indicating  whether  he  was  mterested 
in  the  plan,  and  then  torn  off  and  sent  back  to  the  department.  In 
addition  to  that  the  Secretary  also  prepared  this  further  pamphtet 
"  Work  and  homes  for  our  fighting  men,  which  contains  bnelly 
extracts  from  his  annual  report  discussing  the  returning  soldier,  and 
the  opportunities  for  soldier  settlements,  and  a  number  of  letters  he 
included  in  here  from  ex-service  men,  stating  what  they  thought 
about  the  plan,  and  then  a  table  of  the  soldier-settlement  plans  in 

foreign  countries.  •  .  •     ^i.    j       ^       ^  i 

As  the  result  of  the  $100,000  appropriation  the  department  made 
a  preUmiaary  reconnaissance  of  the  opportunities  m  the  several 
States  for  the  soldier  settlement  projects,  and  that  report  is  ^eluded 
in  this  publication  here,  entitled  "The  developinent  of  unused  lands. 
Senator  Pettman.  What  number  is  that  ?  / 


/ 
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first  session.  ■  ^  i, 

•  As  the  result  of  these  investigations  and  the  sending  out  of  these 
various  pamphlets,  of  which  the  department  printed,  I  believe, 
about  900,000  of  this  small  pamphlet  and  perhaps  50,000  of  this 
Jarge  one,  ''Work  and  Homes,"  we  got  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
from  the  soldiers  as  to  the  possibilities  on  tlie  land.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  or  up  to  April  30,  1921,  the  department  has  received 
119,000  of  these  questionnaire  cards,  as  we  call  them,  sent  in  by  the 
soldiers,  and  65,000  lettOTS.  These  I  have  subdivided  here  approxi- 
mately by  States,  showing  the  number  of  letters  and  the  nujaW  of 
oards  that  have  been  received,  roughly,  from  each  State. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tabula- 
tion should  ^o  in  the  record,  but  perhaps  the  documents  that  are 
alreadypubbc  documents  should  not  be  placed  in  the  reocucd* 

Hie  C&AiRMAN.  Very  well;  it  may  go  in  the  record. 

(The  tabulation  presented  by  Mr.  Bnrsm  is  here  iffiinted  iniuU,  as 
IqUows:) 

Approximate  number  oj  inquiries  from  ex-service  vien  concerning  opportunities  on 

Umdf  reeekied  to  May  1, 19tt, 


Lelters. 


Cards. 


Alabama. 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 

Califoniia. 
Colorado.. 


CoiiJiecticat. 
Delaware.. . 

Florida  

Georgia..... 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts- 
Michigan....... 

Minnesota.  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

M^tana  

Habraska  


MtrMa 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio  


Oklahoma. 
Or^on. 


Pennsylvania- . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee.  

Texas  

Utah  


Vwmont. 
Virginia 


Washington. 


West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyooiing.....  

mttm  of  GolunibCa. 


600 
440 
1,600 
3,280 
1,220 
380 
80 
480 
680 
320 
6,600 
2,5i0 
3,440 
2,720 
1,080 
620 
180 
400 
8fi0 
1,760 
1,320 
620 
4, 100 
640 
3,160 
100 
120 
1,200 
360 
3,780 
560 
300 
2,780 
2,220 
520 
2,680 
200 
280 

m 

3,480 

240 
120 
1,080 
1,080 
640 
1,640 


Total 

A 


65,000 


2,  COO 
300 
2,000 
9,100 
3,000 
300 
100 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
12,000 
5,000 
5,.=)00 
•4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
300 
500 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,000 
6,400 
2,000 
2,000 
200 
100 
1,000 
400 
6,000 
800 
700 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
200 
300 
1,500 
1,000 
6,000 
400 
200 
1,900 
2,000 
700 
4,000 
300 
200 

119^000 


\ 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  might  say  that  a  tabulation  was  made  of  a  thousand 
of  these  soldier-settlement  questionnaire  cards  that  were  returned 
by  the  soldiers  on  the  basis  of  the  various  questions  that  were  asked 
on  there.    They  are  listed  : 

Xame  in  full  .    Home  address  .   How  old  are  yon?    What 

was  your  occupation  before  you  enlisted?   .    Have  you  ever  worked  on  a 

farm?   —  .    Are  you  interested  in  this  plan  to  pro\ide  work  and  a  farm  for  yowl 

  Wlukt  kind  of  fanning  do  you  wish  to  follow?  State  whether  general/  live 

stock,  truck  or  fruit.    Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  job  on  some  project, 

if  offered  to  you,  in  your  own  State  or  anyidiere  in  the  United  States?  

As  the  r^ult  of  that  tabulation  of  a  thousand  of  those  inquiries, 
we  found  that  44.2  per  cent  of  the  men  were  engaged  m  fanning  at 
the  time  of  enhstment. 

We  found  that  88.3  were  either  so  engaged  or  had  had  previous 
experience  in  farming. 

And  of  t^ose  who  were  engaged  in  some  other  occupation  than 
farming  at  the  time  of  enlistmenti  80  per  cent  had  had  previous 
experience  in  farming. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  chose  general  farming;  27.6  per 
cent  chose  live  stock;  7.2  per  cent  chose  truck  fanning;  7.2  per  cent 
chose  fruit  farming. 

As  to  locaUty,  47.5  per  cent  stated  that  they  would  work  in  th^ 
own  States  or  in  some  State  specifically  named. 

Fifty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent  stated  that  they  would  work 
anywliere  in  the  United  States. 

Those  figures  related  entirely  to  a  thousand  of  these  questionnaire 

cards. 

The  letters  that  we  are  receiving  now  come  practically  entu^y 
from  the  Land  Office.  We  have  received  very  few  letters  recently, 
within  the  last  few  months,  from  ex-service  .men,  inquiring  specifi- 
cally about  soldier  settlement  legislation.  The  general  trmd  of  the 
letters  is  inquiring  about  general  legislation  in  regard  to  homesteads. 

Here  is  one  letter  that  I  might  read,  from  a  man  in  Illinois  [reading] : 

T  am  an  ex-soldier,  ha\ang  served  overseas  with  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  Sani- 
tarv  Train.  I  am  interested  in  taking  up  a  homestead.  Please  send  me  circulars 
and  other  information  regarding  same.  If  not,  pleMe  tdl  me  iriwie  I  may  get  such 
iiifdmat«m. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  88.2  per 
cent  of  the  soldiers  enhsted  or  drafted  during  the  war  had  either 
come  from  the  farm,  or  had  previous  experience  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  as  the  result  of  the  tabulation 
of  just  1,000  of  these  inquiries.  '      ■  .  , 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  there  waS  WXA  percentage  of  those 
that  answered,  as  I  understand.  ,    .  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  They  picked  out  1,000  cards,  and  of  that  number 
88  per  cent  had  had  previous  farm  experience.      ,        ^    ,  , 

Mr.  Brown.  We  simply  took  out  a  thousand  cards  Irom  the 
100,000  that  we  received,  and  out  of  that  number  88  per  cent  showed 
that  they  had  had  previous  experience  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  Uje  1,000  cards  that  were  taken  out! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Brown,  do  I  understand  you  to  leave  tins 
hnpression,  that  the  soldiers  show  more  land  hunger  now  and  more 
of  ^desiretogOfto  tlJ^^ftntt^^^  - 
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Mr.  Browx.  That  they  are  more  desirous  of  going  on  the  farm 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  ?  " 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  letters  we  are 

receiving,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  the  character  of  the  letters  that  you 
are  receiving.  Do  they  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
soldiers  to  go  on  the  homesteads,  back  to  the  farm? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  the  present  time  we  are  receiving  50  letters  a  day. 
At  the  height  of  the  campaign,  that  is  when  the  department  was 
sending  out  these  questionnaire  cards,  and  the  men  were  going  to 
the  camps  and  talking  to  the  soldiers,  and  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  comment  on  the  question  about  the  provisions  to 
be  made  for  the  soldiers,  there  were  5,000  letters  a  day  coming  in. 
But  for  the  past  eight  months  the  average  has  been  50  letters  a  day. 
Most  of  those  are  coming  to  us  from  the  Land  Office.    We  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  Land  Office  by  which  they  send  to  us  ail 
let ters  from  ex-service  men   requesting  information  concerning 
opportunities  on  the  land.    We  did  that,  because  up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  in  addition  to  the  literature  sent  to  the  soldiers,  we  sent  to 
them  a  circular  letter  which  briefly  told  them  that  soldier  settlement 
legislation  had  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  that  so  far  nothing 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  final  action,  and  that  we  could  not  tefl 
them  what  action  Congress  would  take.   That  was  about  the  way 
the  letters  read. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  letters  siimlu*  ta  the  letter 
from  the  ex-soldier  from  Illinois  i 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  one  from  an  Oklahoma  soldier 
[reading]: 

Please  give  me  full  inloniuitiflxi  in  icgard  to  Govenuaeat  land  located  in  New 
Mexico  for  ez-0»vice  men.  I  was  honombly  dischtttged  fgom  ihe  United  BteleH 
Army, 

and  so  forth. 
Here  is  one  from  C^Jif omia  [reading] : 

Please  send  me  information  on  homestead  lands,  if  there  are  any.  Prefer  land  in 
Montvia.  I  may  not  have  much  money*  but  I  have  plent>  of  ambition,  and  have 
had  some  experience  in  farming. 

This  is  another  letter  from  Illinois  [reading]: 

I  am  an  ex-soldier,  and  I  am  thinking  of  taking  upa  cbumaone  timein  thefl|«ii^. 
This  is  vritten  JaailBrjr  4, 1920: 

I  hope  you  can  funush  me  infonnation  on  where  this  land  is  located,  and  what  kind 

k  one  from  Indiana  [reading] : 

Where  is  the  land  in  the  States  located  that  can  l)e  horaesteaded?  I  would  like  to 
teke  out  a  claim  in  one  of  the  Western  SUtea.  ii  there  ar^  any  iamb  oonsideradm 
I  would  appreciate  being  informed .  ^ 

And  here  is  one  from  Colorado  [reading];  ; 

Would  you  please  send  to  the  above  address  some  pamphlets  cor^iSmt  Gov^nm^t 
lands  that  are  open  tor  homesteading,  preferably  in  Colorado  or  " 

Here  is  one  from  a  man  in  lufissouri  [reading] : 

With  rqgaKl  to  land  that  remains  for  homesteaders  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho 
Uoicnrado,  mod  New  Mexico,  please  give  me  what  information  that  I  may  obtain  as  to 
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what  part  oi  the  followkig  States  that  the  above  land  aiay  be  found  in,  and  the  rights 
that  a  soldier  can  obtain. 

A  man  from  Wisconsin  writes  this  [reading] : 

Would  }  on  ploa?e  adA"i?e  me  whether  the  Govenunent  has  decided  to  grant  land 
tracts  to  former  service  men? 

'  In  that  connection  I  might  say  that  up  to  perhaps  the  last  year  or 
so,  or  while  this  campaign  was  at  its  height,  a  great  many  of  the 
soldiers  apparently  believed  that  the  land  was  to  be  simply  handed 
to  th^  Govenmient.    Not  so  many  of  those  letters  are  coming 

in  now.   We  used  to  get  a  good  many  letters  like  this: 

How  about  the  free  land  that  the  Go  v  eniineut  is  going:  to  gi^'e  to  the  ex-soldier?? 

But  I  don't  notice  that  that  character  of  letters  are  coming  in  so 
freely  now  as  they  did  before. 

Here  is  one  from  Kansas  [reading]:  . 

I  am  interested  in  homestead  land  and  would  appreciate  it  ve^y  much  if  ynu  would 
furnish  me  with  information  reerardin":  this  land  in  Wyoinii^  and  Montana.  What 
requirements  are  made  when  a  claim  is  hied? 

Senator  GooDiitG.  Let  me  ask  you  what  your  is  to  a  man  that 
has  written  in  inqjoiring  about  a  hmnesteadi  What^  do  you  say  to 
Mm!   What  lureyou  able  to  say? 

Mr.  BBOWi^.  As  I  say,  all  of  these  letters  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Land  QflS^ee^  and  they  nkve  funashed  &em  with  such  isdEorauttion  as 

I^enator  Gooding,.  You  don't  reply  ? 

Ifr.  Bkown.  No- 
Senator  Gooding.  If  you  were  going  to  make  a  yeply  to  a  man  who 
was  aa^ng  about  a  homestead,  v^at  could  you  say! 

Mr.  Bbown.  We  couldn't  say  anything,  because  we  understand 
there  is  practically  no  strict^  homestead  left. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  t^t. 

Mr.  Brown.  Shall  I  conlmue  reading  these  lettero.  Senator,  or 
leave  them  here  for  the  committee  9 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  the  character  of  letters  that  we  have 
here.    They  are  all  about  alonjg  the  same  line. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  all  right;  we  have  a  general  idea  of 

them  from  the  letters  that  you  read. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  Mr.  CSiainnan, 
that  it  be  understood — although  you  have  got  ^at  pretty  wdl  in 
the  record,  however — that  there  isn't  any  homestead  land  left;  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  new  country.  And  that  that  is  tibe  stoength,  to 
mymind,  of  this  matter  of  reclamation. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  people  take  it  that  homestead  lands 
means  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Jones  spoke  about  the  North  Platte  opening. 
At  that  time  we  received  at  the  Washington  office  about  10,000 
letters  from  ex-service  men  who  inquired  about  that  opening,  A 
similar  nmnber  were  received  in  our  office  at  Mitchell,  Nebr.  And 
of  those  20,000,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  stated,  over  3,200  actually  made 
application  for  these  80  farms  in  the  North  Platte  opening. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  farms  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Eighty  farms,  in  the  North  Platte  opening,  on  March 
5,1920. 
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'  The  CBAntat&N.  Do  you  recall  the  opening  of  the  Oregon  lands 
and  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  No,  sir;  that  was  entirely  under  the  Land  Office. 
That  was  the  Oregon  Railroad  land  grant. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  remember  a  statement  that  there  were  many 
thousand  more  repUes  than  units  of  land  available. 

Have  you  anything  further  ? 

jMt-.Bkown.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say  that 
foil<nving  that  opening  on  the  North  Platte  we  had  a  similar  opening 
on  Shoshone.  That  there,  apparently,  the  m(!n  were  a  little  bit 
^scom-aged  over  the  fact  that  so  many  had  failed  in  their  applica- 
laon  from  the  North  Platte  project,  and  at  the  opening  following, 
on  the  13_th  of  March,  on  the  Shoshone  project,  where  we  had  50 
farms  available,  we  had,  I  believe,  some  500  applicants  for  the  land. 
W>  It  practically  dropped  from  40  to  a  farm  do^vn  to  10  to  a  farm. 
But  that,  we  considered,  was  due  to  the  discouragement  on  the  part 
erf  tile  men  that  went  to  the  North  Platte  project  and  failed  to  get 
land. 

Senator  Kendeick.  I  have  m  mmd  the  disappomtment  that  came 
to  so  many  men  owing  to  their  failure  to  secure  land,  in  asking 
you  this  question :  Do  you  not  beheve  it  is  possible  for  this  depart- 
ment to  give  out  this  information  to  the  ex-service  men  in  reference 
to  the  opening,  and  to  secure  and  accept  their  application  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  legitunate  way  without  involving  the  appli- 
cant m  a  lot  of  unnecessary  expense  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  presume  some  such  arrangement  could  be  worked 
out,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  was  not  done,  however,  in  that  par- 
ticular openmg  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  No,  sir.  There  were  about  3,200  mm  who  actuaUv 
went  to  North  Platte  for  80  farms.  ■  «»vi*HN*y 

Senator  Kendrick.  And,  as  was  indicated  here,  a  areajt  deal  of 

money  was  advanced.  »  o- 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  about  $1,200,000  was  actuaUy  put  up  bv 

these  men.  , 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Brown  2 
Mr.  Bkown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  vou  very  kindly. 

I  want  to  recall  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  purpose  of  ©Mkjninc  the  table 
which  I  shall  hand  to  him.  *^      '  - 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  F,  BLAINE,  SEATTLE,  WASH  REPRE 

Knot  in^^^'"?' J^''?  -K^^'^  '"^^"'"l^  SP^y     t^ken  from  a 

book  in  the  Public  Library  over  here,  entitled  ^The  pubUc  domain," 

1  tv?"'  ^^^A^^''''^^.  ^^  "^^^^^^y  ^t^t^d,  that  down  to  June 
30,  1S80,  there  had  been  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  saflon  of  liast 
wars  out  of  the  public  domain  a  total  of  61,028,430  acres 
^  In  this  book  at  page  23,  he  gives  the  amount  of  land  that  was  sold 
m  the  year  18S0— not  to  soldiers,  but  the  total  amount  of  pubUc  do- 
main disposed  of  at  that  time  The  total  in  all  the  States  wa^ 
9,152,3o/  acres.   I  didn't  write  down  her^  aU  the  States  in  which 
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land  was  sold,  although  the  list  contained  all  the  States,  but  I  took 
down  several  of  the  States,  and  I  want  to  call  particular  attention 
that  out  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  in  1880  we  didn't  have 
a  single  railroad  across  the  State,  way  across  the  State,  that  a  total 
of  421,000  acres  of  public  domain  was  disposed  of,  in  that  State. 
And  in  Oregon,  where  they  had  one  road,  I  believe,  up  and  down  the 
State,  and  another  coming  down  along  the  river,  a  total  of  240,000 
acres  was  sold.  In  other  words,  it  shows  that  way  back  in  1880, 
when  our  population  w^as  much  less  than  what  it  is  to-day,  and  our 
wealth  much  less,  railroad  communication  much  less  than  at  the 
present  hour,  that  a  total  of  9,000,000  acres  of  land  was  sold  in  one 
year. 

Senator  Oddie.  What  proportion  of  that  was  land  that  did  not 
have  to  be  irrigated,  in  sections  where  they  had  rainfall  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  practically  all  of  this  was  arable  land.  Senator. 

Senator  Oddie.  Where  they  nad  rainfall? 

Mr,  Blaine.  Oh,  yes;  where  they  had  rainfall;  yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  say  practically  all  of  that  was  arid  landl 

Mr.  Blaine.  Arable. 

Senator  Pittman.  Wasn't  most  of  it  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  are  not  including  the  timber  land  at  all? 

Mr.  Blaine.  No. 

Down  in  Kansas  they  sold  1,509,000  acres,  and  in  Dakota  it  was 

2,268,000  acres. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  I  mean,  is  this  a  tabulation  of  arid  land, 
or  all  lands  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  No;  I  am  just  showing  you  the  land  that  was  disposed 
of  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  show  how  rapidly  land  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  United  States,  and  for  several  years  now  there  has 
been  no  public  land  opened  for  sale,  so  it  is  probable  there  is  a  very 
strong  demand  at  the  present  time  for  additional  new  lands. 

The  CHAimcAN.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Blaine  I 

Mr.  Blaine.  No,  sir;  that  is  all,  Mr*  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce  containing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  reclamation  and 
land  settlement  committee  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(The  letter  presented  for  the  record  by  the  chairman,  is  here  printed 
in  full,  ss  fcdlows:) 

Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  29,  mi. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary, 

UniUd  States  SenaUj  WaddngUm^  C. 

Dkab  Sbnator  McNary:  I  am  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the  iollo\ving 
WBolution,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  reclamatiaa  and  land  Bettlemait 
committee  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday:      _        i=       o  u 

"Eesnlrcd,  That  the  reclamation  and  land  settlement  committee  of  the  bpokane 
Chamber  of'  Commerce,  after  thorough  study  and  ccmsideiation,  unanimouelv  ap- 
proves the  Smith-McNary  bill  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  Tliey 
believe  that  this  bill  marks  a  milestone  in  the  hi8tor>^  of  western  reclamation. 

Revolted  further,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  to  those  in- 
strumental in  the  framinj?  of  the  bill  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  vision  and  wisdom  they  nave  shown  in  pcarfectmg  such  a 
broad  and  compa«henaive  measure  for  tiie  redamatam  of  the  West  and  to  offer  tliem 
our  fulltft  ooopwktion  in  every  wmy.  ** 
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I  aanire  you  that  Spokane  is  deeply  interested  in  the  succees  of  the  reclamatiaci 

bill,  and  hope  you  will  not  fsU  to  ciiuu^ 
Smomdy,  youre, 

AtAN  G.  Fa[ns»  AciiTig  Semtary, 

The  Chairman.  This  will  conclude  the  hearing  to-day,  and  some 
day  next  week  we  will  have  a  further  hearing,  at  which  time  we 
will  hear  from  Secretary  Fall  and  Mr.  Bieu  of  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  6,  1921,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  cjiairinan.) 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  ok  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 

Wai^hington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
oVlock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Charles  L. 
McXary  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McNary  (chairman),  Jones,  Phipps,  Gooding, 
Cameron,  Oddie,  Kendrick,  and  Sheppard. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  called  to  get  the  views  of  the  Western  States 
Reclamation  Association  represented  by  the  governors  of  sevend 
Western  States  who  are  here.  The  preside  of  this  association,  Gov. 
Davis,  of  Idaho,  will  be  heard  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  D.  W.  DAVIS,  GOVERNOE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
IDAHO,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WE&TEBJT  STATES  BECLAMA- 
TIOH  ASSOOIATIOV. 

The  Ghaibmak,  Gov.  Davis,  please  give  your  name  to  the  re- 
porter, and  state  your  oMinection  wkh  the  Western  States  Bedatna- 
ti<m  Ajssociation. 

Gov.  Davk.  My  name  is  D.  W.  Davis;  I  am  governor  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  president  of  tiie  Western  States  jBadamatkMi  Aasodbr 
tion. 

Hie  Chairman.  Gov.  Davis,  we  an  OHuddering  Senate  bill  536, 
and  as  governor  of  your  State  and  pre^dwt  of  the  Western  States 
Bedamation  Association  I  would  like  to  have  you  mate  such  state- 
ment asvou  desire  with  refmiioe  to  the  bill  under  CM^deration* 

Gov.  Davis,  lilr.  Chainnut  and  toanibers  of  the  committee,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Western  States,  as  many  as  could  att^d,  amvened  at 
D^ver  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  this  month  for  tiie  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing redamaticm  in  general,  and  what  course  we  could  pursue  to 
be  of  &e  greatest  assieSunce  to  Congress  in  the  passage  of  a  recla-  ' 
mation  bill.  At  tiiat  meeting,  in  attondance,  were  Gov.  Hiomas  E, 
Campbell,  of  Arizona;  Gov.  Oliver  H.  Shoup,  of  Colorado;  Gov. 
Louis  F.  ^rt,  of  Wa49liingUm;  Gov.  Chas.  K.  Mabey,  of  Utah; 
Gov.  Emmet  D.  Boyle,  of  Nevada;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Emerson,  repre- 
senting Gov.  Bobert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming;  Mr.  Bobert  p.  WiUis, 
representing  Gov.  S.  B.  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska ;  Mr.  Wilham  Han- 
ley,  representing  Gov.  Ben  W.  Olcott,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  F.  Mc- 
Clure,  representmg  Gov.  William  D.  Stephens,  of  California,  and 
myself,  representing  Idaho. 
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Aftor  considerable  discussion  of  the  various  bills  before  Congress, 
the  committee  passed  a  resolution  indorsing  the  M<^ary-Smith  bill, 
believing  that  the  jplan  outlined  in  this  bill  met  the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  the  West  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Wll  that  had 
beem  called  to  our  attention. 

We  came  on  to  Washington — the  governors  of  five  States — ^Arizona, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Washington;  and  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  California  being  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing: Mr.  Delph  Carpenter  representing  the  governor  of  Colorado; 
Mr.  Brimmer,  representing  the  governor  of  Wyoming;  Mr.  Dodson, 
representing  the  governor  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Davis^  repre- 
senting the  governor  of  Wyoming;  and  there  are  also  here  Mr.  Sims 
Ely,  secretary  of  the  Arizona  Resources  Board,  and  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Western  States  Reclamation  Association. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Western  States  met  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  organized  this  Western  States  Reclamation  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  i:)romoting  reclamation  in  the  West  in  a  general  way.  We 
are  not  here  in  the  interest  of  any  one  individual  project ;  we  are  here 
in  the  interest  of  reclamation  as  a  whole,  and  we  are  in  great  hopes 
that  this  Congress  will  adopt  some  policy  of  reclamation  that  will  go 
on  and  which  can  be  continued,  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  past  for 
individual  projects  will  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  ii'ri- 
gation  to  this  committee.  That  has  been  donti,  and  it  would  take 
considerable  time,  and  unless  you  desire  it  w^e  w^ill  not  discuss  the 
merits  of  irrigation  at  this  time.  You  have  all  heard  from  those  of 
us  who  are  present  now  from  the  West  on  this  subject. 

A  year  ago  we  went  into  it  at  some  length,  and  no  doubt  you  want 
to  be  spared  the  time  of  listening  to  argument  favoring  reclamation 
at  this  time. 

And  we  are  here,  gentlemen,  to  aid  you  in  any  way  that  we  possibly 
can.  We  have  had  a  conference  with  Secretary  Fall  of  the  Interior 
Department,  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  with  the  Secretary.  He  is 
lending  every  assistance  possible  to  bring  about  a  permanent  policy 
of  reclamation.  We  were  received  by  the  President  and  had  a  very 
satisfactory  conference  with  the  President.  Your  chairman,  Senator 
MeNaiT,  accompanied  ns  at  that  time ;  Secretary  Fall  accompanied 
us,  and  also  the  Commisaoner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Gov. 
Spry.  We  feel  that  the  hearing  was  indeed  satisfactory.  The  chair- 
man can  report  more  in  detail,  pwhaps,  on  that. 

And  now  if  there  are  any  questions  any  member  of  the  c(»nmittee 
would  like  to  ai^  us,  we  would  be  glad,  indeed,  to  answer. 

The  Chaikmak.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  body  of  this  bill;  its 
contents  and  provisions,  are  they  satisfactory  to  the  Wei^m  States 
Beelamation  Association,  or  have  you  any  amendments  or  omissioBS 
to  suggest  that  you  think  might  better  the  bill  9 

Got.  Davis.  We  have  not  di^sussed  amendments  at  any  great 
length.  We  have  felt  that  the  bill  as  now  drawn  is  intended  to  cov&r 
perpetual  reclamation  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  we  did  not  £Bel 
tiiat  we  dbould  discuss  the  real  minute  details  witih  the  view  of  chang- 
ing or  amending  bill,  leaving  that  to  you  m^  who  are  making  a 
tme  study  of  <£e  subject 

But  we  are  very  mudi  impressed  with  the  fjrovirito  of  the  bill  that 
mak»3  this  a  scat  of  revolving  fund,  and  it  is  workable,  we  believe, 
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and  would  be  found  satisfactory  in  its  workings.  The  appropria- 
tion of  a  flat  sum  of  money  for  reclamation  would  not  get  very  far ; 
unless  it  can  be  put  into  a  sort  of  revolving  fund  you  would  not  get 
a  great  ways  in  general  reclamation.  We  believe  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  that  the  Federal  land  bank  and  Federal  farm-loan  board 
can  handle  this  as  it  is  contemplated  in  this  bill.  And  we  are  very 
much  in  hopes  that  some  such  provision  will  prevail  in  the  hnal 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Is  there  any  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Gooding.  I  want  to  know  if  the  governors  generally  have 
considered  this  bill  and  found  it  satisfactory.  Do  you  give  this  bill 
your  approval? 

Gov.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gooding.  As  individuals  and  as  governors  of  the  di^erent 

States. 

Gov.  Davis.  Senator  Gooding,  we  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing 
the  McNary-Smith  bill,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  here,  which  I  will 
ask  the  reporter  to  insert  in  the  record. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:)  • 

JiESOLUTION    ADOPTED   AT    CONFERENCE    OF    GOVEKNORS    nEPEESKNTTXG    THE  STATSS 
CONSTITUTING    THE    WESTERN    STATES    BECLAitATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  governors  of  the  Statet  of  the  Western  States  Reclamo- 
tion  Association,  in  conference  as^tcynhled  at  Denver,  Colo.,  this  11th  day  of 
May,  1921,  That  the  principlCvS  expressed  in  the  bills  uow  pendin.cr  before  Con- 
gress and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kei)resentatives  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Idaho 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McNary  of  Oregon,  providing  for  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000,000  for  recUimati<m  purposes,  have  the  approval  of  this  conferaice, 
and  the  governors  here  ass^Ued  recominead  favonftble  cooBideratiou  of  said 
measures  by  Congress. 

Thomas  E.  Campbeix, 

Governor  of  Arizona, 

Cfovemor  of  Calif onia. 
By  M.  McClitsb, 

State  Engineer. 
OUVEB  H.  Shotip, 

CHPvemor  of  Colorado. 
D.  W.  Davis, 

Governor  of  Idaho, 

£lUC£T  D.  BOVXE, 

Governor  of  Nevada. 
Governor  of  New  Mesfioo^ 

BW  W*  OIX30TT, 

Governor  of  Oregon. 
By  William  Hanley. 
Ghables  E.  Mabey, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
S.  B.  McKelvie, 

Governor  of  Nebraska. 
By  Robert  H.  Willis. 
Robert  D.  Carey, 

Oovemor  of  Wyoming. 
By  Frank  C.  Emebson. 
Lobis  F.  Hart, 

Qavemar  of  WasMnHfton. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  I  want  to  ask  the  governor  if  he  believes  that 
the  plan  under  which  the  project  is  to  be  initiated  would  be  work- 
able in  sections  of  the  countrv  where  there  is  hmited  settlement; 
there  are  territories,  for  instance,  in  tlie  West,  particularly  m  my 
State,  where  there  are  no  settlements  whatever,  and  yet  great  tracts 
of  land  could  be  reclaimed  if  there  was  any  way  of  initiating  the 

program  ?  i       i    t-  i  i 

Gov.  DA^^s.  I  think  so,  Senator.  The  provision  where  the  h  ederal 
land  bank  holds  the  bonds  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  certifies  that  the  project  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
amount  of  the  bonds,  at  which  time  the  committee  or  the  bank  would 
sell  the  bonds  and  reimburse  the  Government.   It  seems  to  me  that 

would  cover  it,  ^  ^     ,  .  i  ^  n 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  did  Bot  cover  9i  situation  of  that  kmd,  it  would 

not  be  worth  much. 
Gov.  Davis.  Not  very  much. 

Senator  Jonm.  Because  most  of  the  arid  lands  are  unsettled. 

Gov.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  i        i  * 

Senator  KENMacK.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  is  done  under  a  plan  of 
initiating  the  project  by  the  people  who  are  already  in  the  section ; 
the  responsibifity  of  it  would  fall  upon  the  people  who  are  already 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  who  are  mterested  in  the  lands, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  the  project  would  hardly  be  started;  there 
would  be  no  means  of  starting  it. 

Gov.  Davis.  No  doubt  the  district  itself,  Senator,  would  bear  that 
burden,  but  we  feel  that  the  bill  can  be  made  worfeible  to  develop  a 
project  and  open  it  ii]).  and  the  settlement  of  a  project  is  what  is  go- 
ing to  enliance  the  value  of  it,  the  reclaiming  of  it  and  the  improving 
of  tlie  land  to  bring  about  this  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in 
valuation  that  the  Secretary  would  be  called  upon  to  certify,  when 
the  bonds  would  be  sold. 

As  you  know,  gentlemen,  irrigation  has  outgrown  private  capital. 
The  projects  that  are  left  in  the  West  are  large,  and  it  requires  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  so  individuals  can  not  reclaim 
these  lands,  and  individuals  are  slow  to  form  companies  and  corpora- 
tions that  would  be  able  to  put  on  reclamation  in  a  general  way  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Gooding.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  reclamation  department,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  going  on 
the  same  as  in  the  past  with  Government  projects. 

Gov.  Davis.  Certainly  not:  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  pro- 
hibit individuals  and  private  capital  going  on  in  the  usual  way  of 
securing  segregations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  projects.  And 
we  would  dislike  very  much  to  see  that  avenue  closed,  because  there 
may  be  times  when  private  capital  would  be  interested. 

it  is  not  your  understanding,  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
closes  the  avenue  to  private  capital  in  the  future  to  ^o  through  the 
course  that  is  now  permissable  in  getting  segregations  from  the 
States  for  the  development  of  private  projects? 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Gov.  Davis.  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  understand  you  then. 

S^iator  KENnRiCTL  The  idea  was  whether  the  reclamation  depart- 
nient,  as  it  exists  now,  will  continue  to  take  up,  on  its  own  initiative, 
projects  that  are  not  contemplated  under  thiB  mm  act. 
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Senator  Jones.  Let  me  suggest,. Senator  Kendrick,  that  when  we 
get  into  executive  session  to  perfect  this  bill  that  can  be  made  clear.  , 

Senator  Gooding.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
it  must  be  made  clear. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  ask  the  governor—, 
we  thank  yoii  very  kindly,  Gov.  Davis. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Gov.  Ubibey,  of  Utah. 

StATEUENT  OF  HON.  GHAKLES  B.  MABE7,  GOYEBSOK  07  THE 

STATE  OF  UTAH. 

Gov.  Mabey.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  what  Gov.  Davis 
has  said,  except  to  sav  that  the  State  of  Utah  is  behind  this  move- 
ment along  with  the  other  Western  States.  We  indorsed  the  action 
taken  at  the  Denver  conference  last  week  and  are  wholly  in  accord 

with  the  idea. 

As  you  know.  Utah  is  the  State  which  initiated  irrigation  in  this 
age,  and  I  believe  we  know  the  problems  which  confront' irrigation 
as  well  as  any  other  State.  In  our  State,  as  the  governor  very  tersely 
said,  Ave  have  outgrown  the  power  of  private  capital.  When  we  first 
went  there  the  small  streams  were  taken  out  onto  the  land  and 
utilized  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  then  the  larger  streams,  and 
now  the  bigger  projects  come  up  and  we  are  unable  to  finance  them. 

There  is  one  feature  connected  with  this  bill  which  Gov.  Davis 
asked  me  to  speak  upon,  and  that  is  the  care  of  the  ex-soldiers.  As  an 
ex-service  man,  I  feel  I  am  directly  interested  in  anything  that  might 
be  done  to  benefit  these  men.  This  particular  bill  does,  because  it 
takes  care  of  one  of  those  plans  which  the  soldiers  themselves  are 
desirous  of  putting  across  in  this  Congress.  And  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  wav  in  which  the  ex-soldier  can  be  better  taken  care  of  tlian 
providing  him  with  means  of  gaining  a  home.  Of  course,  as  you  all 
know,  in  the  discussion  that  has  come  up  in  Conofress.  there  are  some 
soldiers  that  do  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  but  for 
those  who  do,  this  settles  the  problem  for  them.  And  I  might  add, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  the  last  Congress  the  House  decided  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  a  character  similar  to  this  in  taking  care  of  the 
soldiers. 

Another  feature  that  appeals  to  me  in  connection  with  this  measure 
is  that  it  does  not  call  for  an  appropriation.  I  know  there  are  two 
Avays  of  looking  at  that,  but  it  is  scattered  over  a  nuniber  of  years. 
This  money  will  all  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  si);te 
of  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  Federal  Government  will  be  paid  interest  on  every 
dollar.  I  have  enough  faith  in  irrigation,  as  I  have  seen  it  come 
out  in  my  State  and  States  surrounding,  to  Imow  that  the  Government 
will  not  lose  a  dollar  of  any  money  that  it  may  loan  to  the  States 
at  this  time,  or  any  future  time,  for  irrigation  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  further  I  have  to  say  on  the  matter. 
Any  questions  that  may  arise  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  as  nearly  as 
I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  desire  to  ask  any  questions  of 
the  governor? 

Gov.  Mabey.  If  the  chairman  an«l  the^  members  of  the  committee 
will  excuse  me,  I  shall  have  to  catch  a  txasn. 
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The  Chaibmak.  We  thank  yaik  very  inuch,  Governor,  for  your 
attendance. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Gov.  Campbell,  of  Arizona. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  E.  CAMPBEIX,  QOVBENOE  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Gov.  Campbeix.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  feel,  in  coming  here,  that  nothing  more  than  our  presence  is 
required,  for  in  our  informal  discussions  with  you  gentlemen  on  the 
problems  of  reclamation  we  feel  that  further  discussion  is  unneces- 
sary. We  feel  that  this  committee,  composed  mostly  of  men  from  the 
arid  and  semiarid  States,  are  appreciative  of  the  great  boon  that  it 
has  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  of  this  country.    _       .  ,  * 

So  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  discuss  or  make  any  brief  with  ref- 
erence to  irrigation  as  a  general  policy.  -m-  i. 

As  the  representative  of  one  of  the  States  in  the  West  that  has 
had  a  wonderful  growth,  due  to  the  reclamation  of  its  arid  lands — 
Arizona— I  simply  want  to  subscribe  to  this  thought  this  morning: 
That,  primarily,  the  Western  States  are  mining  States  followed  by 
stock  raising,  and  you  know  and  I  know  that  in  a  few  years,  speak- 
ing coniparati\  ely  with  the  life  of  a  Commonwealth,  the  mines  will 
be  practically  exhausted.  We  have  a  typical  example  of  that  in 
Nevada,  where  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  taken  out 
in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  they  are  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  during  that  period  of  exhaustion  nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  State  or  Xational  Government  to  put  anything  in  its  place. 
T\^e  have  an  example  there  that  all  of  the  AVestern  States  are  desirous 
to  avoid,  and  we  are  desirous  of  putting  in  something  that  will  be  a 
perpetual  benefit  to  the  State,  and  we  look  to  reclamation  to  do  it  by 
putting  water  on  these  lands.  You  know  and  I  Imow,  Senator  Ken- 
drick,  that  there  is  an  actual  lessening  of  the  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  western  ranges. 

S^ator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  this 
thought  to  the  governor ;  he.  perhaps,  would  come  to  it  a  little  later : 
That  this  development  is  a  development  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  mining,  even  though  we  deem  the  mines  inexhaustible.  This  is  a 
development  that  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  mining. 

Gov.  Camfbell.  That  is  true;  we  find  in  my  State,  and  your  State, 
they  go  together.  And  this  is  ono  thing  that  we  sometimes  overlook, 
the  stabilizing  influence  that  is  brought  about  by  the  great  farmer 
folk  that  go  into  tiiese  States.  We  have  seen  it  demonstrated  in  our 
own  State  in  these  great  projects  that  have  come  into  their  own. 

So  we  look  upon  reclamation  as  being  the  salvation  of  the  Western 
States  in  the  future.  And  we  have  come  on  here  to  ask  Congress 
to  help  us. 

Gov.  Davis  and  Gov.  Mabey  have  brought  out  that  they  think  this 
is  tiie  best  bill  that  has  come  forward,  so  we  are  hwe  to  support  it, 
and  to  bring  you  arguments,  if  tiiat  is  necessary,  as  to  the  desira> 

biKty  of  the  biU. 

The  Chaikhan.  Is  it  your  opinion.  Governor,  that  the  further 
development  of  the  West  is  dependent  upon  some  large,  compre- 
hensive plan  of  in^:ati<m  and  reclamation! 
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Gov.  Caiepbeix.  Absolutely.  I  think  we  are  through,  with  the 
exception  of  the  higher  elevations  that  get  a  sufficient  rainfall  during 
the  season  to  insure  a  good  crop  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairmax.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  in  great  detail,  but 
how  many  acres  have  you  in  your  State  that  do  not  have  water  on 
them  now  for  the  lack  of  funds? 

Cov.  Campf.kix.  We  have  at  the  present  time  approximately 
535.000  acres  under  irrigation  in  addition  to  the  two  huge  projects, 
the  Salt  River  project  and  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  and  the  Yuma  project. 
By  the  water  which  is  now  wasting  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Gila  Kiver,  it  is  possible  to  reclaim 
not  less  than  800.000  acres  of  land. 

Senator  Sheppard.  In  addition  to  the  536,000  acres? 

Gov.  Campbell.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  ^^  ould  have  a  productive  capacity  of 
more  than  twice  the  same  number  of  acres  in  a  northern  State  i 

Gov.  Campbell.  Yes;  due  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  our  State. 
We  have  found  out  this,  too,  in  our  State,  that  it  takes  just  about 
3  acres  to  support  one  person.  In  other  words,  we  find  one  project 
that  has  an  area  of  300,000  acres  and  it  is  supporting  a  local  popula- 
tion of  100,000  people.  ^ 

And  our  future,  if  we  are  to  be  anything  but  a  sagebrush  btate— 
one  which  is  mostly  known  by  the  western  novelists  and  the  movie 
i^rs— we  must  have  something  of  this  sort.  We  are  not  a  new 
State,  as  you  know,  and  we  have  the  great  copper  camps  of  the 
world  there,  but  they  are  going  to  be  exhausted;  and  so  with  the 
live-stock  interest,  and  that  is  what  it  means  to  us. 

Senator  Gooding.  Your  State  is  at  a  standstill  without  some  assist- 
ance such  as  this  bill  provides? 

Gov.  Campbell.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  true  of  Idaho— it  is  at  the  end,  unless 

we  get  some  help  of  this  kind.  ,    ^  ^i.  ^     ^  ^ 

Senator  Jones.  Isn't  that  true  generally  throughout  that  part  of 
the  country  as  an  agricultural  country— it  must  have  reclamation? 
Gov.  Campbell.  1  think  so,  S^iator  Jones.  , 
Senator  Kendrick.  And  in  your  State,  as  in  other  States,  this  plan 
of  development  would  be  much  the  same,  if  carried  on  by  the  partial 
assistance  of  the  Government,  as  an  individual  who  borrows  monev  to 
develop  his  own  property;  it  is  praxiticaUy  aU  Government  land » 

Gov.  Campbell.  Practically  all  Government  land.  And  therewaa 
one  thought  you  suggested,  as  to  who  wo^ld  handle  tiie  big  trads  of 
land  on  which  nobody  now  lives  and  which  are  yet  susceptible  of 
irrigation.   1  am  of  the  opinion  that  that  would  be  handled  by  an 

amendment  to  this  bill  here.  *  xv.    i  QAAnnn 

Senator  Sheppard.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  1^800,000  acres 
which  can  be  reclaimed  in  addition  to  that  already  recUimed  are  Gov- 
ernment lands?  ,  •  £ 
Gov.  Campbell.  Not  aU  of  them,  but  probably  the  majority  of 

*^^Senator  Kendrick.  Probably  90  per  cent. 

Gov  C  \AiPBELL.  Yes ;  including  the  Indian  reservations.  ^ 
Senat.^r  Sheppard.  Were  the  535,000  acres  already  reclaimed  all 

Grovernment  lands? 
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Got.  Campbell.  At  the  time  of  their  reclamation  many  of  tiimti 
were  private  lands.  I  would  say  a  majority  of  them  were  private 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way.  how  much  territory  in  your 
State  is  not  taxable  at  the  j^resent  time  ? 

Gov.  Campbell.  Fifty-two  million  acres  out  of  72,000,000  acres, 
embracing  the  total  area  is  untaxable,  wrapped  u])  in  Indian  reserva- 
tions, forest  reserves,  and  public  lands.  In  other  words,  all  but 
20,000,000  acres  is  land  ])ossessed  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Kendkk  k.  Almost  a  total  eclipse. 

Gov.  Campbpxl.  Yes. 

Senator  Joxp:s.  Are  there  any  land  grants  in  your  State? 
Gov.  CAivrPBELL.  A  few,  but  mostly  small  ones. 
Senator  Jones.  Xot  large  ones? 

Gov.  Campbell.  The  largest  one  is  100,000  acres,  but  thei'e  are  some 
smaller.  There  is  one  grant  where  they  are  now  |)uniping  water  out 
of  the  river  and  are  experimenting  with  the  rubber  plant. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  have  they  gotten  along  with  that  experi- 
fiient? 

(iov.  Campbell,  They  are  just  at  the  fifth  vear,  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  reduce  the  rubber,  and  they  find  rubber  now  lower 
in  !)rict  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  in  it-  history.  There  is 
no  (i^icstion  about  the  possibility  of  it,  but  there  is  a  doub^  ot  jmmog 
it  and  comj^eting  with  the  overseas  labor. 

Seriator  Goodixg.  You  think  it  can  be  done? 

(joy.  CA^tPBELL.  Oh,  it  is  being  done. 

Senator  Joxes.  Do  you  get  any  gutta  percha  from  that? 

Gov.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

henator  Goodixg.  We  use  80  per  cent  of  the  rubber  used  in  the 
world;  we  paid  $300,000,000  to  foreign  countriee  last  year,  so  you 
have  a  chance  on  that. 

Gov.  CAMPBELii.  But  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  labor. 

Senator  Goodixg.  No;  or  anything  else— the  cheap  labor,  or  any- 
thing else  in  the  tropical  countries.  How  about  your  long-staple 
cotton ;  is  it  possible  for  you  to  raise  that? 

Gov.  Campbglu  Yes,  indeed;  there  are  wonderful  possibilities 
there. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  Egyptian 
loM-fitaple  cotton?  t^JV 

Gov.  Campbelu  We,  of  course,  contend  that  it  is  supericn  in 
^rength  and  has  a  finer  luster.  In  the"  market  it  grades  just  about 
the  same. 

Senator  Kekdbick.  Then  you  admit  it  is  just  a  ^  <rood  ? 
Gov.  Campbell.  Yes;  we  say  that  hesitatingly;  we  say  it  is 
uvMier. 

Senator  Oddie.  Many  others  agree  with  you. 

Gov.  Camfkell.  If  necessary,  Ave  coukrprove  it. 

Senator  GtOomng.  It  is  not  necessary  with  us;  Ave  knoAv  it. 

cotton  is  off  at  present,  and  we 
nave  hem  neatly  depressed  for  that  reason  this  year. 

Senator  Oddie.  Governor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.,  in  building  its  large  tire  plant  in  Los  Angeles  depended  on  that 
cotton? 
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Gov.  Campbkll.  Yes;  so  I  understand;  they  have  looked  forward 
to  getting  sufficient  long-staple  cotton  in  Arizona  and  northern 
Mexico  to  carry  on  their  entire  business,  which  was  tremendous  at 
the  time  that  plant  was  constructed,  and  bringing  the  rubber  from 
the  East  Indies;  and  another  interesting  thinK,  they  were  shipping 
their  tires  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cheaper  than  they  could  ship  by  rail,  which  was  an  ideal  condition. 

Senator  Oddie.  We  expect  to  iiirmsh  some  of  that  long-staple 
cotton,  too,  from  Nevada. 

Gov.  CAMPfflSLL.  Yes;  you  have  a  wonderful  opportunity. 

Senator  Goodikg.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  country  with  water. 

Senator  Kbkdbick.  It  has  all  good  society,  anyhow. 

Gov.  Campbbix.  Thank  you,  Senator;  we  will  try  to  live  up  tothat. 

Senator  Sheppard.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Gov.  Davis 
give  us  the  number  of  acres  now  in  his  State  reclaimed. 

Gov,  Davis.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  that  in  accurate  figures. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Approximately.  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to 

have  it  in  here.  ,  .    .  ,       «  x 

Gov.  Davis.  We  have,  as  I  recall  it  at  this  tmie— perhaps  SenatOT 
Cioodin^r  can  correct  me  on  this— somewhere  between  1,750,000  and 
2,000,000  ac  res  under  irrigation  in  Idaho  all  told.  Isn't  ifaat  abmrt 

right.  Senator? 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes.  ^ 
Gov.  Davis.  I  am  including  everything  now ;  not  ]ust 
reclamation  projects,  but  all  irrigated  land  in  Idaho;  about  2^00,000 
acres  more  available.  And  Tve  have  water  in  Idaho  for  this.  You  see, 
the  Snake  River  travels  in  Idaho  close  to  1,000  riiiles.  You  can  cross 
it  everv  few  hours  and  it  is  still  Snake  River. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Where  does  that  river  rise;  where  does  it  have 

its  source  ? 

Gov.  Davts.  Yellowstone  Park.  .      .  ,  ,     a  u 

Senator  Sheppabd.  You  have  a  larger  project  in  mind  for  bnake 

River  ? 

Gov.  DAV^s.  Oh.  yes.  ,        .      ,         .1  9 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  have  that  in  contemplation  there  now? 

Gov  Duis  Oh.  ves:  the  building  of  the  falls  at  American  taUs— 
three  and  a  half  million  acre-feet— and  it  is  very  economical  of  con- 
struction; the  cost  per  acre-foot:  if  built  to  capacity,  ^  around  $5  a 
foot,  which  is  considered  very  cheap. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Where  is  it  propo-ed  to  build  the  dam  ? 

Gov.  Davis.  Ri^ht  at  the  crossing  of  the  Oregon  Short  L.ine  Kail- 
road,  at  the  American  Falls. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  Idaho? 

Gov.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  vou  verv  nuich.  (tov.  Campljell. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Dodsbn,  who  represents  the  governor 
of  Oregon. 

ffTATieiraWT  OF  MR.  W.  D.  B.  DODSON,  REPRESEHIIKG  GOV. 

OLCOTT,  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OREQOli. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Dodson.  give  your  name. 

Mr.  D0D8ON.  W.  D.  B.  Dodson. 

Tthe  G»i»]c^.«  And  yaur  p^sant  occupation  i 
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Mr.  DoDsoK.  My  occupation  at  the  present  time  is  manager  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  ooxnimtlee 
the  feeling  of  our  people,  which  I  would  say  is  practically  unanimous, 
that  we  reirard  this  bill  as  the  greatest  constructive  measure,  the 
most  promising  measure,  and  the  most  hopeful  measure  that  has  been 
brougl^t  out  of  the  West  and  for  the  AVest  for  a  lon^  time. 

We  think  the  features  provided  in  the  bill,  providing  a  revolving 
fund,  getting  away  from  the  frozen  features  of  a  fixed  fund  pro- 
vided  before,  and  giving  a  market  for  the  securities  with  something 
the  Government  secured  behind  it,  we  believe  is  a  wonderful  promise, 
and  Ave  of  Oregon  are  ready  to  do  more  than  our  part  to  do  anything 
under  the  sun  to  accomplish  the  enactment  of  this  measure  which  is 
now  before  you  here.  And  in  saying  that  I  speak  for  all  the  people, 
private  and"^  public,  and  irrigating  and  nonirrigating  sections.  We 
are  very  hopeful. 

In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  thought  or 
two  here  that  I,  at  least,  have  not  seen  in  the  records  of  your  hear- 
ings. First,  as  to  the  possibility  of  reclamation  in  the  West  gener- 
ally, although,  of  course.  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  or  the  Columbia  watershed  country.  That  stream  dis- 
charges through  the  gorge  at  the  cascade  154,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  on  a  30-year  measurement  basis  annually.  The  tributaries 
furnishing  this  supplv  between  Oregon  and  Washington  is  some- 
thing like  98,00<\000^  acre-feet.  The  Snake  River  brings  dowii 
49.000.000  acre-feet,  and  other  streams  also  bring  down  large  amounts 
of  water,  and  the  smaller  streams  furnishing  something  like  11,000,000 
acre-feet  of  water,  all  flowing  through  sections  that  at  least  some 
part  of,  in  some  measure  or  degree,  are  susceptible  to  irrigation. 
What  percentage  of  that  total  water  might  be  made  available  is,  of 
course,  for  the  engineers  to  estimate  and  for  the  practical  workers^ 
But  it  must  be  practical  in  some  way. 

Now,  looking  over  the  records  of  the  West,  we  find  the  Colorado 
with  a  large  flow.  The  California  streams  in  the  northern  part — 
there  are  streams  that  flow  tea  or  deven  million  acre-feet  into  the 
Sacramento  Biver. 

We  believe  there  are  large  possibilities  in  the  West  that  should 
interest  the  Federal  Government  very  profoundly  and  deeply,  if  this 
Government  is  interested,  as  it  is,  in  having  more  people  on  the 
soil,  and  prodndng  our  food  supply,  and  raismg  our  food  products, 
instead  of  importing  them.  Of  course,  we  believe  that  is  of  impor- 
tant interest  to  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  remark:  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains there  is  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
betwew  one-thirteenth  and  one-fourteenth  of  the  population.  You 
take  your  reclamation  group,  as  I  have  figured  it,  I  find  there  is 
approximately  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  United  States 
Airaich  is  found  in  the  reclamation  group  of  States ;  that  is,  including 
Texas  in  the  fjroup.  These  States  are  not  producing  0(Be^half  the 
quota  of  the  Nation's  wealth  of  those  supplies  tibat  thev  can  |>roduce, 
imd  the  fundamental  thing  is  to  get  them  to  proouce  it  in  those 
States.  We  have  an  abundance  of  water  in  those  States,  at  least  in 
many  parts;  we  have  an  abundance  of  land,  and  the  proUem  is,  as 
stated  by  the  governors,  the  problem  has  been  in  g^ing  tbe  comfamar 
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tion  of  the  capital  and  landowner  and  the  Government-owned  land 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  go  ahead.  We  believe  most  heartily  that 
the  Government  ^ould  do  it  We  have  tried  State  experiments.  We 
have  even  guaranteed  five  years'  interest  on  a  five-year  project,  think- 
ing that  would  tide  the  man  over.  But  this  whole  question  is  too 
large  for  private  capital.  We  are  up  against  the  same  problem  that 
tibe  otter  States  are.  Under  the  system  of  private  promotion  the 
maxiynuTn  charge  or  burden  that  is  permitted  by  law  is  on  private 
capital.  Under  the  Fedfflul  bill  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  get 
the  miTTjiTniiTn  burden  on  the  man,  which  is  all  important.  The  man 
is  handicapped  in  many  ways;  for  instance,  by  the  distance  from 
market*  His  tran^ortation  is  high.  And  every  dollar  that  CMi  be 
saved  in  the  reclamatioii  of  the  land  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
get  the  people  to  settle  on  that  lajid  and  get  people  onto  ii  for  im^ 
provements. 

In  a  general  way  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion — and  I  am  speak- 
ing in  generalities :  This  is  one  of  the  seabwrds  of  the  United  States; 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  It  has  approximately  7.000,000  people.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  GovOToment,  look- 
irt^  at  it  industrially,  economically,  or  in  a  military  way — whatever 
way  you  view  it — that  tibat  seaboard  should  have  a  substantial  popu- 
lation, and  with  a  variety  of  industry  and  interests  that  would  mate 
it  a  protection  to  this  entire  country. 

Another  feature :  One  of  the  greatest  noarkets  that  this  country  will 
have  in  the  future  is  in  the  Pacific  markets,  where  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  world  is  found.  Your  industrial  development,  in 
reaching  this  business  on  a  competitive  basis,  is  going  to  depend  in  a 
large  waj  on  the  plans  of  agriculture  with  industrial  development.  I 
think  this  entire  country  should  be  deeply  interested  in  this. 

Now,  the  question  as  to  the  percentage  of  land  that  could  be  irri- 
gated in  the  State.  I  will  not  undert^e  to  answer  that,  because  I 
take  this  position:  We  have  many  districts  there  in  which  there  has 
been  no  careful  computation  made.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
watei  coming  out  into  the  main  streams,  and  some  percentage  of  that 
can  unquestionably  be  applied  to  the  land.  I  have  given  you  the 
waterfalls  of  the  larger  streams.  Mj  optimism  carries  me  farther 
than,  that  of  the  engineers,  although  I  do  not  attempt  to  be  accurate, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  deal  too  much  in  hot  air,  but  I  do  believe  that 
some  large  reclamations  are  possible,  and  I  believe  when  the  engineers 
get  onto  the  work  that  they  will  later  on  discover  a  greater  acreage 
than  their  first  general  view  of  the  situation  suggested.  And  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  will  have  a  growing  of  acreage  wherever  waters  are 
available  over  what  is  now  computed. 

Senator  Sheffabd,  How  mudi  land  is  now  under  irrigation  in 
Oregon  ? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  About  1,300,000  acres  in  Oregon,  of  which  a  small 
part  is  Government  land.  We  started  way  back  imder  the  Carey  law, 
under  which  the  producer  paid  100  per  cent  more  for  his  finished 
acreage  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  work ;  through  promotion  and  dis- 
count of  the  bonds  we  did  some  of  that.  And  then  we  took  up  the 
work  and  organized  districts  under  a  special  law,  and  we  have  done 
everything  we  know  how  to  do. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  evidently  gathered  some  statistics  on  va- 
n€iis.  topics^  T)m  Paetfic  coafit  sectiaa  is  not  esftentiaJly.  a  manufac- 
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turing  re-ion  at  the  present  time.  Do  you  have  any  figures  showfflg 
about  what  vour  purchases  from  eastern  sections  in  the  ^aj  ofmanu- 
factured  goods  amount  to:  and,  following  that  what  ^<>«W  Jf  y»«J 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  the  development  and  settling  up  of  this  VM* 
agricultural  area  would  have  on  the  manufacturing  enterprises  Of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States?  x  *  i 

Mr.  DoDSON.  I  have  not  gathered  figures  as  to  the  total  importa- 
tions even  into  my  own  State,  or  other  western  States  of  eastern 
manufactures,  except  in  specific  commodities  We  have  done  it  tfiJ^ 
i-eference  to  certain  industries,  like  iron  and  steel,  and  agricultural 
implements  where  we  had  made  a  study  with  reference  to  specific 
lines  of  manufacture.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  We  have 
them  in  our  office,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  the  com- 
mittee in  those  things  which  we  have  gathered. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  will  suggest  that  you  address  u  letter  to  the  chaii- 
man  ffiving  us  that  information.  It  might  be  of  value,  because,  as 
I  toke  it,^u  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  your  own  wants  m 
tiiose  particular  lines  in  the  immediate  future ;  there  is  no  present  de- 
>^opment  that  would  give  basis  for  any  such  hope,  is  there  i 

Mfr  DODSOX.  No;  every  increase  in' population,  although  we  in- 
crease in  manufacture,  brings  more  business  to  these  manufacturers 
That  is  best  illu8trat«d  by  Japan.  It  was  feared  that  Japan  one  ot 
our  greatest  buyers,  when  they  began  to  develop  that  instead  ot  be- 
commg  a  buver,  would  become  a  seller.  Instead  of  that  Japan  has 
incrSSed  her  wealth  enormously,  but  she  is  buynig  largely  from  the 
United  States.  And  that  same  principle  would  be  true  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  State&-even  though  we  did  increase  in  nianu- 
facturing,  there  would  be  a  vast  buymg  power  that  we  unquestion- 
ably would  have.  .  i.-  i.  i.u 

Senator  Kendmck.  Is  there  a  part  of  your  State  in  which  the  rain- 
fall is  sufficient  so  as  to  make  irrigation  unnecessary? 

Mr.  DoDSON.  We  have  practically  the  western  part  of  Oregon  that 
does  not  need  irrigation.  It  is,  roughly,  one-third  of  the  State,  the 
Lamath  Vallev,  four  or  five  miUion  acres  m  that.  Lamath  Valley 
would  be  benefited  by  four  or  five  months  of  irrigation.  But  there  is 
abundance  of  water  in  that,  and  that  does  not  require  Government 
assistance.  It  is  only  where  the  projects  are  so  large  that  it  requires 
the  impounding  of  the  waters.  i  • 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  territory  is  largely  m  the  eamem 

part  of  the  State?  .    ^,  .1. 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  Yes:  and  then  I  should  say,  too,  m  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  it  has  need  of  irrigation.  The  ramfaU  is  approxi- 
matelv  15  or  16  inches.  The  part  of  the  State  where  the  rAmUa  is 
not  sufficient  is  absolutely  dependent  on  irrigation  for  agncttltoral 

development.  ^  1  -m-  -l-  -a 

Senator  IvEXDracK.  In  all  probability  Oregon  and  Washuigton 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  wat^r  for  the  land  to  be  irrigated  than 

any  other  State.  , .   t».         /-i  i 

Mr.  DdDsoN.  Anv  land  tributary  to  the  Columbia  Kiver.  Ooium- 
bia  River  is  almost  as  large  or  has  ahnost  as  large  a  waterflow  as  the 

Mississippi  River.  .     ^    ,    1   * 

Senator  Phipps.  Following  up  the  question  I  asked  you  a  moment 
ugo,  the  reason  for  that  would  be  apparent :  When  it  comes  to  a 
luge  gDvernmental  appropriation,  the  people  of  the  East  may  take 
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it  that  this  is  an  expenditure  of  Government  moneys  for  the  benefit 
of  the  arid  States,  and  that  it  is  sectional,  and  they  derive  no  benefit 
from  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  communities  of  the  East,  the  popu- 
lous sections,  Avould  benefit  very  largely  from  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  sections,  not  only  through  being  provided 
with  produce,  which  they  can  not  raise  on  their  eastern  farms,  but 
by  having  a  market  for  their  manufactured  products? 

Mr.  DoDsoN.  I  think  it  is  the  best  investment  the  Eastern  States 
could  make,  from  the  standpoint  of  business,  because  these  Western 
States  are  known  as  being  within  the  tariff  wall.  They  are  the  best 
market  they  can  get  anywhere;  they  can  never  get  the  same  prices 
outside  of  the  United  States  as  they  can  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  with  figures  and  illustrate  it. 

Senator  KExonifK.  Do  they  not  further  iake  the  attitude  that 
this  is  to  enable  the  people  of  the  western  country  to  develop  their 
land,  entirely  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  land  which  is  already 
settled  has  been  settled  by  people  from  the  East,  and  that  these 
people  in  the  populous  sections,  where  they  are  complaining  of  over- 
crowding, are  always  welcome  and  have  as  much  opportunity  to 
reside  there  as  the  western  people? 

Mr.  DoosoN.  It  has  that  benefit  also,  in  addition  to  this  other. 
There  are  153,000,000  acres  of  ground  in  the  United  States  in  forest 
reserves,  and  about  36,000,000  acres  of  ground  in  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  which  most  all  of  it  is  in  this  group  of  reclamation  States. 
Now,  20.000,000  acres  of  that  forest  reserve  is  in  Alaska,  but  the  re- 
mainder is  ahnost  entirely,  for  practical  purposes,  within  the  States. 

Now^,  Mr.  Blaine  made  an  estimate  or  the  values  carried  in  the 
acreage  withheld  from  taxation.  We  have  made  a  computation  in 
our  own  State,  and  based  on  the  values  placed  on  adjoining  lands 
by  the  county  assessors  on  lands  immediately  adjoining  the  forest 
lands,  it  runs  well  aboA^e  $1,000,000,000  that  would  be  to-day  the 
assessed  value  that  would  be  placed  on  our  million  acres  of  forest 
lands. 

And  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought,  that  this  reclamation  group 
of  States,  with  practically  100,000,000  acres  which  is  carried  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future — not  for  the  present — but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future,  with  the  enormous  wealth  of  those  lands  withdrawn  from 
our  taxation  and  any  immediate  source  of  revenue  to  aid  us  in  im- 
proving or  developing  our  soils  and  our  lands,  I  think  the  Nation 
ought  to  give  us  more  consideration  on  that  ground. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Dodson  a  question? 
[After  a  pause.]    If  not,  we  thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Dodson. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Frank  W.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Western 
States  Eeclamation  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  YRANK  W.  BROWN,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
WESTEAN  STATES  AECLAMATIOJI  ASS0GIATI01|, 

Mr.  Btjown.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  mi^t  be  of  interest  to 
tell  you  of  a  trip  I  took  a  few  weeks  ago  where  I  visited  10  families 
on  one  of  the  big  irrigation  tracts  in  Idaho,  stopping  at  the  house 
and  asking  a  few  questions  there,  and  then  as  the  man  of  the  house 
was  in  the  field,  I  went  out  aijid  talked  to  him.   I  stopped  at  10  places 
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in  the  Minidoka  tract,  and  I  found  but  one  man  who  had  ever  been 
a  taxpayer  before.  They  had  all  come  out  there,  most  of  them  poor, 
and  they  were  living— not  in  luxury,  but  more  comlortably  than  they 
had  ever  lived  before.  This  one  man,  who  had  been  a  taxpayer,  was 
BfciU  paying  taxes  on  his  farm  which  he  owned  m  Nebraska  but  he 
was  develG^ing  this  piece  of  ground  for  a  division  ainoncr  his  children 
I  questioned  a  number  of  the  people  relative  to  what  they  had  had 
in  their  homes  before,  and  found  that  none  of  them  li ad  enjoyed  sucli 
a  thing  as  a  phonotrraph  or  a  piano,  or  many  of  the  ditterent  tlnn<rs 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  East.  And  the  estmiate  that  1  made 
after  these  conferences,  and  based  on  what  information  1  could  ^ret. 
was  that  there  was  not  a  family  there  but  what  was  setting  more 
than  three  tunes  as  much  in  income,  and  therefore  producing  three 
times  BS  much  in  wealth  as  thev  had  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

Out  of  the  10  there  were  7  who  had  never  farmed  before  they  went 
onto  that  tract.  I  asked  them  if  they  found  farming  a  hardship,  and 
in  no  instance  did  they  say  that  they  did,  and  in  every  instance  they 
claimed  that  their  life  at  the  time  was  more  comfortable  and  more 
happy  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  And  I  asked  the  question 
as  to  how  thev  had  learned  to  farm,  coming  out  there  unskilled,  and 
in  each  instance  they  thanked  the  extension  service  of  the  university 
and  the  men  who  were  there  for  the  Government,  for  the  Keclama- 
tion  service,  for  the  asastance  that  they  had  had,  and  also  credited 
their  own  observation  and  ambition  for  their  success.  And  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  members  of  the  university  extension  serv- 
ice several  times,  and  they  say  they  can  make  a  better  farmer  out  of 
a  man  who  has  ambition  and  wants  to  make  a  home  who  has  never 
had  any  experience  than  they  can  out  of  a  man  who  has  been  raised 

in  that  trade.  •    •    x  j  x  ^ 

And  I  believe  that  there  is  absolute  proof  on  every  irrigated  tract 
in  the  United  States  that  eastern  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have 
developed  a  great  new  territwy  and  trade  through  the  deyelopment 
of  the  irrigated  tracts  of  the  West. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

The  Chair^ian.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown,  for  appearing  here. 

Gov.  Spry,  do  you  desire  to  conclude  your  testimony  of  last  week? 

rUETHEE  STATEMENT  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  SPB-Y,  COMMISSIOIIEE 

OF  THE  6ENEEAL  LANS  OFFICE. 

Commissioner  Simr.  If  there  are  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer,  if  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  I  recall  that  Senator  Kendrick  wanted  to  ask  you 
some  questions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  bill  as  carefully  as  I  would  like  to  before  asking  the 
governor  some  of  the  questions  I  have  in  mind.  And  also  some  of  the 
points  I  had  in  mind  have  been  sort  of  brought  out  this  morning 
here  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem.  One  of  the  things  I  was  anxious 
to  secure  an  expression  from  the  governor  about  was  this  one  we 
raised  awhile  ago,  whether  or  not  under  the  present  bill  we  would  be 
terminating  the  authority  of  the  present  reclamation  act  to  initiate 
projects  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 
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Commissioner  Spht.  Senator,  all  of  the  operations  of  the  IReclama- 
tion  Service  will  be  retained  as  they  were  under  the  original  law. 

Senator  BjBiromcK.  As  they  were  enjoyed  before? 

C<Mnmissioner  Spry.  You  will  notice,  as  you  read  the  bill  under 
discussion  to-day,  everything  that  the  service  wiU  do  wiU  be  done 
according  to  the  law  ah^ady  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
which  this  law  provides,  in  the  way  of  organizmg  your  irrigation 
districts  and  the  issuance  of  bonds,  and  providing  for  the  payment 
of  those  things.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Beclamation  bervice 
should  not  go  along  just  as  it  has  been  going  along. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  the  main  portion  of  this  biU  is  to 
raise  money  to  go  into  the  reclamation  fundi  ,        ,      ^.  , 

Commissioner  Sprt.  That  is  aU;  to  enable  the  reclamation  people 
to  operate  still  further  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  operate  be- 
fore. It  is  an  extension  of  the  present  reclamation  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Instead  of  a  limitation? 

Commisioner  Spry.  Instead  of  a  limitation. 

Senator  Gooding.  Making  possible  the  development  of  these  and 

lands  within  a  reasonable  time.  .  „     ,  u  u  j  ..i 

Commissioner  Spry.  Much  more  rapidly  than  they  would  be  devel- 
oped under  present  conditions,  because  you  are  always  short  ot  funds 
Senator  Goodixo.  I  have  made  this  statement  before,  and  1  want 
to  make  it  again,  and  if  I  am  incorrect  in  it,  I  wish  you  would  cor- 
rect me :  Our  irrigation  law,  I  think,  in  general  terms,  has  been  in  ex- 
istence something  like  20  years  1 
Commissioner  Spry.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gooding.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  Government 
land  reclaimed  up  to  the  present  time? 

Commissioner  Spry.  Approximately.  ^^^r^  _ 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  we  have  something  like  22,000,000  acres 
yet  to  be  reclaimed  for  which  there  is  water  available  for  reclama- 
tion •  that  under  the  p-ogress  which  we  have  made  under  the  reclama- 
tion 'act  it  will  take  240  years  for  the  Government  to  make  these  rec- 
lamations, if  we  ])roceed  along  the  same  line  and  make  the  same 
profrress  we  have  made  in  the  last  20  years.  So,  of  course,  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  this  land  into  usefulness  vrithin  a  reasonable  ume, 
something  like  this  is  necessary  ?  ^.  ,    q     *      •*  ™ 

Commissioner  Spry.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  Senator,  it  you 
want  to  reclaim  that  land  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  passino-  let  me  suggest— I  know  there  is  some  complaint  made 
bv  some  of  our  friends  in  the  East  that  we  are  asking  an  enormous 
^um  of  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose $250,000,000.  I  would  say  to  these  gentlemen  in  the  ^ast, 
the  manufacturers  who  are  represented  by  the  men  who  are  making 
these  statements— the  manufacturers  are  making  profits  eve^  year 
in  the  West  equal  to  the  amount  that  you  are  asking  the  federal 
Government  to  furnish  in  order  that  you  might  carry  this  reclamation 
work  to  a  successful  completion.  ^  ,^   ^  • 

Senator  Kendrick:.  .And  this  bill  would  have  the  result  of  mcreas- 

"*f:!i^iSner  Spry.  Absolutely :  every  additional  family  that  you 
out  on  the  land  is  increasing  their  profit  to  the  amount  that  they 
are  sending  out  their  manufactuied  goods,  I  think  it  was  James 
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Hill  who  remarked  one  time,  ^vben  asked  what  settlement  meant 
along  his  railroad — he  said  that  every  family  that  settled  along 
that  railroad  meant  ;^^3,000  a  year  to  him.  If  it  meant  that  much 
to  the  railroad,  how  much  would  it  not  mean  to  a  man  who  is  send- 
ing out  his  goods  to  these  people  ? 

Senator  Joxf.s.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  development  of 
any  special  lines  in  the  arid  sections? 

Commissioner  Spky.  Xot  any  special  study,  Senator;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  specializing.  Take  (tov.  Campbell's  State, 
on  this  long-stable  cotton,  for  instance,  and  the  rubber  of  which 
he  spoke.  The  climatic  conditions  have  controlled  largely  in  those 
alTairs.  We  are  making  more  money  in  Idaho  and  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado on  sugar  beets  than  we  were  making  formerly  on  wheat  and 
barley  and  oats. 

Senator  J<^nes.  Can  vou  irive  us  anv  facts  with  reference  to  the 
possibilities  and  the  necessities  of  development  along  the  sugar-beet 
line  ? 

Commissioner  Spky.  Well,  the  necessity  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  only  producing  about  one-sixth  of  tlie  total  sugar  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States.  Xow,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in 
that  western  country  but  what  will  produce  sugar  beets  successfully 
and  profitably- 

Senator  Kexdktck.  Commissioner,  does  that  estimate  of  our  pro- 
duction include  the  Louisiana  production? 
Commissioner  Sprt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Joxes.  About  how  many  acres  would  it  take  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beets  to  meet  our  demand  ? 

Commissioner  Sprt.  Out  in  my  country  it  will  take  probably — 
well,  the  average  production  of  beets  to  an  acre  is  ])ossibly  13  tons ;  it 
varies  slightly  in  the  various  States.  An  acre  of  sugar  beets  with 
proper  saccharine  substance  will  produce  twelve  100-pound  bags  of 
sugar. 

Senator  Joniis.  That  is,  a  ton  of  beeta  will  produce  about  100 
pounds  of  sugar? 

Commissioner  Spry.  Yes ;  and  you  can  produce  about  13  tons  on  an 
acre.  The  yield  will  vary  with  Colorado  and  some  of  the  other 
States.  Some  States  are  producing  as  high  as  40  tons,  and  others 
6  or  6. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  computation  as  to  what 
would  be  necessary  to  siipply  our  demands. 

Commissioner  Spry.  That  is  all. 
^  Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  this  statement  a 
time  or  two  at  our  meetings,  and  while  Gov.  Spry  is  here  and  the 
other  governors  and  their  representatives  I  would  like  to  make 
tliis  statement  again :  In  my  State,  I  have  said,  Gov.  Davis,  outside 
of  the  forest  reserves  and  the  Indian  reservations,  there  is  not  a 
single  160  acres  of  land  that  can  be  taken  up  by  the  homesteader 
where  he  could  go  and  make  a  living;  that  is,  outside  of  the  forest 
reserves  and  the  Indian  reservations,  there  is  no  longer  any  oppor- 
tunity for  settlement  in  our  State. 

Gov.  Campbell,  what  is  the  situation  with  you — is  there  any 
chance  for  a  homesteader  to  take  up  land  a^d  make  a  living  and 
increase  the  productiveness  of  his  laud?  * 
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Gov.  Campbelii.  Not  unless  he  comes  in  imder  some  project. 
Senator  Goodikg.  Not  unless  he  gets  Bome  land  with  water? 
Gov.  Campbeu*.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Goodxko.  Govenuur,  you  can  speak  for  Utah;  what  do 

you  say  ? 

Commissioner  Sprt.  I  airree  with  you. 

Senator  Gtooding,  What  do  you  say  about  Nevada,  Senator? 

Senator  Oddie.  Practically  the  same  thing  is  true. 

Senator  GooniNo.  What  do  you  say  about  Oregon? 

Mr.  DwsoN.  Practically  the  same  thing  is  true  about  Oregon. 
You  are  speaking  about  the  homesteader? 

Senator  Gooting,  Yes;  the  homesteader.  His  work  is  finished; 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  settlement  for  him  outside  of  the 
forest  reserves;  some  of  the  forest  reserves  might  be  inkm.  Bat 
there  is  no  place  else  outside  of  the  arid  lands. 

Conmiissioner  Spst.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  canceling  home- 
steads and  pasture  lands  every  day,  because  of  the  homesteader  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  on  his  land. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  want  to  make  this  statement :  That  there  are 
a  million  young  fdlows  coming  into  maturity  every  year  and  there 
is  no  place  for  them  in  this  country  except  on  th^  arid  lands^-to 
cultivate  the  soil ;  that  is  the  only  opportunity  left  So,  to  my  mind, 
it  is  a  serious  situation. 

Commissioner  Spry.  It  is  a  serious  situation. 

Senator  Goooing.  Your  best  citizenship  is  moving  out  to  find 
homes  on  the  soil.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  cities  are  becoming 
conorested.  This  land  that  was  taken  up  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  all  <rone;  that  Avas  the  day  of  the  pioneer,  but  that  land  is 
all  orone.  and  it  has  friven  the  cities  a  chance  to  develop,  and  now  the 
cities  are  becominir  conorested.  Tliat  day  of  pioneering  and  that 
])eriod  is  past.  We  are  confronted  with  a  new  condition.  It  is  no 
lonjier  a  new  country;  the  work  of  the  pioneer  is  over. 

Senator  Oddte.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Phipps  made  a  comment  a 
little  while  a<ro  on  tlie  increased  i)iuThasinir  poAver  of  the  people  of 
the  West  resulting  from  these  reclamation  i)r()iects.  I  would  like  to 
supplement  that  by  mentionincr  somethinor  that  happened  at  San 
Francisco  last  spring  which  is  very  apropos.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  leading  business  men,  which  was'addressed  by  Mr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
former  minister  to  China.  In  discussing  the  i:»roblem  of  trade  Avith 
the  Orient,  he  stated  that  he  favored  the  buildincr  of  steel  mills  in 
China,  because  that  would  enable  the  Chinese  peo])le  to  increase  their 
mileage  of  railroads  and  build  numerous  other  ])lants.  which  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  their  purchasing  power.  Avhich  Avould  mean  a 
much  larger  business  for  our  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  same  can  be 
said  regarding  the  benefits  that  will  come  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  from  these  Western  States'  reclamation  projects,  because  of 
the  resulting  increase  in  the  i^urchasing  power  of  the  western  people. 

Senator  KENwacK.  In  other  words,  the  more  our  territory  in- 
creases and  prospers,  the  more  extensive  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  East? 

Senator  Odoie.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  We  haven't  any  manufacturing  institution  in 
Icbho  (o^y  tkat  mi^t  be  caUed  a  raamifadumiig  i^titutiignw 
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Gov.  Davis.  Xo. 

Senator  Gooding.  All  of  our  clothing  and  slioes  and  everything 
that  we  use.  practically,  is  shipped  in  from  the  East, 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions 2  [After  a  pause.] 
If  not,  we  thank  you,  Gov.  Spry. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  represents  the  governor  of 
Colorado. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DELPH  E.  CARPENTER,  OF  GREELEY,  COLO., 
££P££S£NIUIG  IH£  OOVEKIiOll  Of  CQLOSASO. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  business  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  whose  practice  is  confined  to  matters 
respecting  irrigation  and  interstate  waters.  My  residence  is  Greeley, 
Colo.,  where  I  was  born. 

jVIr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  come  here  prepared  with  detailed  sta- 
tistics, my  mission  here  being,  primarily,  as  you  have  already  been 
advised,  on  another  subject. 

But  I  want  to  state  that  the  bill  as  framed — the  bill  now  under  dis- 
cussion has  a  feature  that  I  have  not  heard  discussed  here  to-day. 

I  might  supplement  my  statement  by  saying  that  my  practice  re- 
specdng  irrigation  matters  has  largely  been  that  of  a  trouble  shooter, 
a  man  who  went  behind  the  promoter  and  tried  to  clear  up  the 
wreckage.  The  ^reat  problem  on  irrigation  development  is  the 
problem  of  bridging  the  development  from  the  initiation  of  the 
project  to  a  profitable  and  producing  farm.  The  project  is  com- 
menced; the  settlement  takes  place;  the  lands  are  raw;  everything 
has  to  be  put  upon  it,  in  a  sense. 

Now,  the  finances:  To  borrow  money  requires  interest,  and  the 
interest  that  would  amount  up  during  the  period  between  the  initia- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  bringing  of  the  farm  into  producttive 
remunerative  condition  becomes  so  burdensome  itnd  so  large  that  it 
undercuts  and  undermines  the  money  that  should  be  used  for  con- 
struction purposes.  It  absorbs  the  larger  part  of  it.  The  evolution 
of  an  irrigated  farm  from  the  raw  sod  runs  from  3  to  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  and  the  peculiar  conditions  and  the  aclvantages 
or  disadvantages  confronting  it.  In  other  words,  a  settler  locating 
upon  land  requires,  under  an  irrigation  project  where  the  land  is 
new  and  raw,  from  8  to  as  high  as  10  years  before  the  farm  becomes 
a  producing  investment. 

Now,  the  failure  of  a  good  manv  irrigation  districts  in  the  past 
where  private  capital  has  l)een  invested  has  been  almost  always  predi- 
cated upon  the  failure  to  bridge  that  period.  Tlds  bill,  as  I  take  it, 
provides  for  the  bridging  of  that  critical  ])eriod  in  a  development. 
\\  hen  these  farms  are  put  upon  a  productive  basis  their  power  to 
repay  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  on  ordinary  agricultural  land  that 
it  quickly  recovers  itself. 

Senator  GooDixr..  Let  me  sav  that  much  of  our  failure  in  Idaho— 
and  I  had  much  to  do  with  tlie  Carey  Act-^all  the  failures  came  at 
that  period :  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Cakpknter.  Xow.  the  second  feature  is  this:  An  impression 
obtains  in  some  of  our  sections  that  the  Government  in  the  past  has 
been  buildmg  the  projects— I  might  say  that  this  impression  is 
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purely  among  iU-advised— in  order  that  it  might  give  something 
free  to  some  people.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  people  who  come 
m  with  the  idea  of  acquiring  land  under  projects.  In  other  words, 
that  the  Government  has  been  engaged  in  a  pat^nalistic  plan,  when 
the  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  Government  has  attempted  to  run  this 
business  upon  a  business  basis.  That  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  arid  West.  I  think  Senat<H^  Ken- 
drick  will  bear  ma  out  that  in  Wyoming  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  project  constructed  by  corporations  where  the  water  was  leased 
or  sold^particularly  leased  under  contract,  where  the  management 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  original  corporation.  And,  second,  that 
these  corporation  were  comparative  failures,  if  not  desperate  strug- 
gles, up  to  tiie  time  when  they  went  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
himself,  when  instantly,  compared  with  the  time  required  for  general 
development,  they  came  into  full  bloom  as  going  and  prosperous  con- 
cerns* In  other  words,  the  science  of  agriculture  is  such  that  the 
true  development  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  farmer  that  is  lunu- 
il^  tibe  land  owns  and  controls  and  manag:es  the  water  system  Avhich 
furnishes  him  the  water;  and  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  that 
absolute  dominion  of  the  farmer  over  the  water  supply  

Senator  Kendrige:  (interposing).  Proprietary  supervision. 

Mr.  Carpei^ter.  Yes.  It  ruins  the  project  itself.  It  is  a  j)eculiar 
something  which  many  of  us  have  studied  for  years  with  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  solution. 

Senator  SiiErpARo.  You  mean  that  under  Government  supervision 
the  Government  itself  exercised  that  dominion? 

Mr.  Cakpkxter.  Tlie  projects  have  not  prospered.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  the  farmers  to  lean  upon  the  Government  and  not 
exercise  that  dominion:  that  is  a  tendency  of  all  selfish  people,  to  get 
out  from  under.  But  the  project  as  a  whole,  lookiuir  at  it  from  the 
bleachers,  so  to  speak,  when  the  farmer  gets  the  entire  control,  from 
that  time  on  the  project  moves  satisfactorily  to  its  successful  con- 
clusion, and  our  great  prosperous  communities  throughout  the  West 
were  built  up  with  that  history  attendant  upon  their  growth. 

I  might  illustrate:  I  come  from  the  South  Platte  country.  AVe 
have  no  Government  projects  there.  AVe  never  needed  the  aid  of  the 
Government  in  our  development.  We  have  something  like  a  million 
acres  in  that  one  valley  that  are  irrigated. 

The  Travelers'  Life  Insurance  Co.  went  heavily  into  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  in  that  country,  to  ]n'ove  that  irrijration  could  be 
made  successful.  They  constructed  ditches,  not  only  in  the  Platte 
Valley  but  in  the  Colorado  and  Kio  Grande  Valley  as  well.  But 
after  a  time  all  the  projects  were  charged  off  on  the  books  of  the 
company  to  profit  and  loss.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  the  projects 
where  they  had  put  in  their  money,  and  it  did  not  work  out,  and  it 
got  out  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
the  projects  all  went  out  into  mutual  farmers'  companiMb 

Senator  Shefpabd.  Cooperative? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  the  farmer  was  the  stockholder,  and  he 
elected  his  own  board  of  directors,  and  handled  his  own  property. 
From  the  day,  figuratively  speaking,  that  they  went  into  ^e  hands 
of  these  men  it  hBS  been  prosperous. 

Senator  S(hbfmibd.  Let  me  ask  you  :  Did  ti&ey  not  have  a  vote,  aad 
have  a  proportionate  interest? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  A  proportionate  interest;  he  controlled  propor- 
tionate to  the  interest  held  by  him. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  Carey  projects  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  advantaofe  of  the  irrigation  district  hiw  is 
that  it  is  the  most  intensely  mutual  of  any  known  system  of  mana<re- 
ment.  The  irrigation  district  laws  vary  in  the  several  States,  but 
an  irrigsktion  district  is  a  public  or  quasi  municipal  corporation ;  it 
has  powers  of  eminent  domain  far  in  excess  of  that  of  private  cor- 
porations. The  property  that  it  holds  vests  immediately  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  a  public  corporation,  or  branch  of  the  Government,  in  trust 
for  the  project;  that  is,  it  vests  in  the  project,  but  the  water  supply 
and  the  land  are  linked  together  in  the  most  intensely  oHiBolidated 
^rm  of  management  and  govemmait  that  has  yet  been  conceived. 

Senator  Ga»nra.  What  do  you  have  to  gb^  abaut  this  biU^  Mr* 
Carpenter? 

Mr.  Cakfekter.  I  have  only  given  this  bill  a  ccwnparatively  hasty 
reading,  Senator,  I  regret  to  say.  Had  I  known  I  wmld  be  called 
upon  to  testify,  I  would  have  been  ^lad  to  have  gone  into  it  more 
tiboroughl^.  As  I  am  advised,  the  litigation  ^strict  plan  is  the 
basis  of  this  biU. 

Senator  OoQiHNo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carfenter.  An  irrigation  district  plan  presupposes  putting 
the  property  in  a  branch  of  tibe  GoYemn^t  of  tbe  State.  In  ot^her 
words,  it  looks  to  a  local  and  State  controL  The  Unioa,  of  eonrse, 
is  a  union  of  powerful  States.  It  lodh:s  not  only  to  a  (r^vemment 
development,  but  an  intenser  State  and  centralized  goverament,  and 
in  such  matters  it  is  the  most  intensely  mutoal  of  idi  tiie  plans, 
leaving  the  control  of  the  property  quickly  in  the  hfmds  of  the  farmer 
himself;  hence  it  appeals  to  those  of  us  from  that  section,  as  a  very 
pronounced  step  in  advance  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Gooding.  Colorado  has  beaa  quite  successful  in  most  of 
its  irrigation  projects,  has  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  largely  so.  And  that  developnient,  as  I  say, 
has  nearly  all  been  by  private  funds. 

I  might  say,  we  have  immense  areas  of  land  that  will  have  to  be 
prepared  with  large  and  extensive  works,  particularly  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  drainage.  That  takes  in  a  little  more  than  half  of  our 
State  on  the  west.  And  the  Colorado  furnishes  60  per  cent  of  the 
water  that  reaches  the  Zuni.  in  Arizona.  But,  of  course,  our  lands 
that  are  arable  are  not  in  proportion;  probably  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  in  that  region. 

We  will  have  to  depend  for  construction  of  works  on  some  sort  of 
public  aid.  I  do  not  mean  a  contribution.  1  mean  a  loan,  such  as 
this  bill  contemplates,  because  our  lands  can  all  repay,  and  our 
people,  if  the  system  is  correct,  all  through  the  est,  pay  their  debts, 
and  the  farmers  are  only  too  willinor  to  pay,  if  they  are  brought  in  a 
position  to  see  where  they  will  ultimately  own  and  possess  the  thing 
itself. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Mr.  Carpenter,  your  comnuinity  of  Greeley  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  irrigated  section's  in  the  West,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  Avish  to  detract 
from  the  credit  due  the  earlier  river-l)ottom  de\elopment,  nor  from 
the  development  of  the  people  who  built  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  project, 
\ 

\ 
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but.  other  than  that,  the  (ireeley  project  is  the  beginning  of  the  irri- 
gation development  in  Auiericu.  It  was  founded,  as  you  recall,  by 
W.  C.  Meeker,  the  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  1  ork  Tribune, 
who  was  a  scientist  and  a  student  of  agriculture  in  a  world-wide 
sense.  He  had  the  backing  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  institution  known  as  the  I^nion  Colony  in  Colorado  was 
founded,  with  a  meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  New  Vork.  They  selected 
a  body  of  men  who  went  out  and  investigated  and  reported,  and 
they  built  their  development,  and  from  that  all  the  further  develpp- 
ment  throughout  the  West,  I  think,  had  its  origin. 

Senator  Ki^drigk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Cai  pc  nter 
to  give  us  some  figures  as  to  the  approximate  value  of  lands  not  under 
irrigation  in  that  section  within  a  few  miles  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  then  an  estimate  of  the  highest-iurked  lajid  under  irrigation 
in  that  section. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  will  take  prewar  values,  although  our  lands 
were  not  affected  by  the  land  boom  like  others — like  the  Iowa  boom, 
for  instance.  I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  the  lands  adjoining 
the  tracts  which  I  will  mention  have  a  value  to-day  even  of  $5  to  $15 
an  acre  for  so-called  dry;  fanning*  The  lands  adjoining  these  dry- 
fanning  lands,  under  irrigation,  will  run  from  $175  to  $350  an  acre, 
according  to  the  land  itself  and  the  improvem^ts  and  oiher  factors 
that  enter  in,  including  transportation.  Of  course,  the  nearer  trans* 
portation  they  are  the  greater  the  value,  because  ours  is  a  tonnage 
product.  Our  principal  crop  is  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  the  greater 
perc^tage  of  which  is  water,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  hauled. 
The  cheaper  lands,  the  $175  an  acre  lands,  are  farther  from  trans- 
portation, but  of  equal  quality  with  the  others.  Lands  have  sold 
m  5-acre  tracts  and  up  to  as  high  as  40  acres  at  $500  to  $oOO  an  acre. 
If  you  will  recall,  Smator  Kendrick,  a  great  deal  of  that  territory 
was  in  cactus,  and  could  be  purdiased  at  $1.26  m  acre.  That  is  all 

due  to  irrigation.  -at 
One  other  thought,  in  line  with  Senator  Phipps's  question :  As  I 
sat  on  the  wings,  so  to  speak,  listening,  I  may  say,  that  after  consider- 
ing every  article  that  I  have  in  my  pockets,  except  the  corns  that  are 
minted  at  Denver,  if  any  there  be— every  shred  of  clothing  upon  mv 
person;  the  pencils  and  pens  in  my  pockets;  the  watches,  two  of 
whic  h  I  have,  one  belongmg  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Las  Vegas,  and  one  to 
myself— all  of  that  was  manufactured  here  east  of  the  Mi^issippi 
Biver.  Our  heavy  farming  in  that  country  requires  a  special  type 
of  farming  implement,  which  is  made  in  the  East.  The  farm  imple- 
ments are  more  expensive,  in  that  they  are  better  made,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  to  go  up  against  greater  hardships  in  the  handhng 
of  the  crops.  Everything  we  have  and  everything  we  use,  prac- 
tically without  exception,  comes  from  the  East.  The  fun^ure  in 
our  hV)uses  is  produced  at  Grand  Eapids-,  the  automobUes  at  Detroit, 
and  everything  we  use  comes  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 

in  the  main.  i       j  . 

Senator  Kindrick.  Except  food  products.  - 
INIr  Carpenter.  And  again  on  thsi  pomt,  some  of  you  will  recall, 
doubtless,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  we  commenced  to  finish 
cattle  and  sheep  in  our  region  for  the  market,  they  had  said  thereto- 
fore that  we  would  raise  corn  enough  to  offset  the  corn  of  Iowa  and 
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become  exporters  of  corn  and  compete  with  Iowa  and  eastern  Ne- 
braska. But  to-day  we  finish  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  that 
country  on  their  way  between  ^rowing:  grounds  of  the  mountains 
and  the  slaughterhouses,  and  ]^erhaps  90  per  cent  of  tlie  corn  we 
feed  comes  from  the  East,  from  Iowa  and  eastern  jSebraska.  AVe  are 
importers  of  corn  from  Iowa. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  s])oke  of  two  principal  crops.  Should  you 
not  also  include  alfalfa  hay? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  that  is  the  basis  of  all. 

Senator  GOO01NG.  Without  that  we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  would  be  hard.  Senator.  An-l  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  when  that  alfalfa  was  grown  near  Greeley,  and  in  Colo- 
rado in  the  seventies,  it  was  considered  worthless.  I  can  remember 
myself  on  my  father's  farm,  for  a  great  many  years  it  was  considered 
that  it  ruined  the  soil.  By  accident  they  discovered  that  it  improved 
the  soil  instead  of  ruining  it.  Afterwards  by  experiments  that  fol- 
lowed in  tliis  as  well  as  in  other  reg^ions  it  was  found  to  be  a  fertilizer 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  being  the  basic  crop  for  food  for  animals.  And 
T  might  say  that  some  enterprising  men  out  there  have  made  a  flour 
out  of  it,  from  which  biscuits  were  made  and  were  e?:hibited  at  our 
western  shows. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  you  are  not  overlooking  the  importance 
of  wheat  and  barlev,  said  the  forage  crops? 
Mr.  CAKFisNTiat.  l4o,  i^r. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  simply  meant  the  heavy  tonnage  crops? 

Mr."  Carpenter.  Yes.  Usually  <m  the  higher  priced  lands  are 
grown  cabbage  and  beets  and  sugar  beets,  etc.  But  we  grow  wheat 
and  barley  and  oats,  imd  such  crops  as  are  fitted  for  that  eoimtry  and 
latitude. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  it  is  true  we  are  probably  being  transformed 
from  a  mining  to  an  agricultural  State.  Xh  you  bttow  what  the  ton- 

nape  wns  for  the  sugar  beet  last  year? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  that  here  with  me.  I 

did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to  produce  that.  I  might  say  that  the 
county  in  which  I  live  is  the  largest  beet-producing  county  in  the 
world. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  your  State  produces  more  sugar  than  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  Carpextkr.  Here  is  another  thoup:ht  that  I  am  reminded  to 
brin<r  in :  The  western  soils  are  the  stored  agricultural  fertility  and 
ener^ry  of  the  years.  The  eastern  soils  have  been  leached  by  heavy 
precipitation.  The  soils,  to  take  the  other  extreme  in  Arizona,  are 
the  soils  as  nature  left  them,  whether  by  action  of  Avater  or  wind, 
or  the  breakinor  down  of  the  native  rocks;  they  are  the  soils  with  all 
their  native  salts  and  their  fertilizing  qualities  hekl  in  place. 

Senator  Kendrick.  With. the  accunuilation  of  the  ages, 

Mr.  Carpenter.  With  the  accumulation  of  the  endless  ages. 

Senator  Goodixg.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  l>een  washed  out. 

Mr.  Carpexter.  They  have  not  been  washed  ouc:  and  when  water 
is  placed  on  that  soil  it  brings  into  action  all  that  fertility,  and  if 
properly  applied,  need  not  injure  the  soil  at  all.  In  that  connection 
the  question  came  up  recently  as  to  what  extent  soils  would  leach  out 
by  agriculture.   On  recoimaissaiice,  the  investigators  went  no  fur- 
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speak.  Ihe  water  i^ouring  down  into  this  soil,  what  goes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plant  roots,  or  the  mamtaining  of  capil- 
larity, passes  down  and  comes  out  again,  and  that  takes  with  it  some 
ot  the  salt,  which  is  then  taken  up  the  next  year  in  the  water,  and 
it  comes  around  with  very  Uttle,  if  any,  exhaustion  of  the  salts 
throughout  a  valley.  So  that  you  might  say  that  not  only  will  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands  bring  into  effect  this  stored  wealth  but 
it  will  maintain  that  wealth  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Senator  Gooding.  There  must  be  a  rotation,  however,  of  the 
alfalfa  and  other  crops? 
Mr.  CabfeKter.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  puts  the  humus  and  nitrogen  into  the  soil. 
Mr.  CAaraNTER.  Yes. 

Senator  GomiNO.  Keep  that  in  mind  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cabfentes.  Yes;  I  might  say  this,  that  the  greater  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  world  are  supported  by  vegetable  and  plant 
life  grown  under  irr^ation. 

i^nator  Phipps.  Jot.  Carpenter,  you  have  referred  to  what  appeals 
to  me  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  these  problems  cov- 
ered by  this  bill — that  is,  the  matter  of  bridging  over  the  develop- 
ment period  where  the  payment  of  interest  or  any  other  payment 
Would  be  undulv  burdensome  on  the  settler  of  the  land.  Xow,  assume 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  willinir  to  concede  a  loan,  or  ad- 
vance of  money  without  seeking  a  payment  of  interest,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  as  a  rule — with  some  possible  slight  exceptions — the  land 
to  be  brought  uuiler  irrigation  could,  in  time,  repay  the  principal, 
plus  accumulated  interest,  if  the  interest  payments  were  deferred  and 
added  to  the  principal? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  yes:  without  possible  question.  Xow,  that  is 
a  big  statement.  Without  possible  question,  the  land  to  be  reclaimed 
can  pjiy  the  accumulated  interest  in  due  course. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  I  am  basing  my  question,  and  I  believe  you 
are  basing  your  answer,  on  the  fact  that  vour  experience  in  irriga- 
tion projects  is  not  limited  to  the  Weld  County  district,  but  to  all 
types  of  irrigation  lands,  and  all  kinds  of  irrigation  projects  have 
come  under  vour  notice  in  your  business  as  a  lawver? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes.  sir;  m  mv  business  and  practice  as  a  lawyer 
it  has  taken  me  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Colorado,  and  from  Texas 
to  Montana,  and  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  allowing  a  bridg- 
ing without  interest  from  the  time  of  the  raw  sod  to  the  period  of 
production,  then  you  may  overload  your  interest  from  then  on  and 
pick  up  the  time  of  forbearance;  but  until  that  time  comes  you  can 
expect  little  payment  from  the  farmer,  because  his  is  a  buUding  from 
the  grass  roots  up;  he  is  taking  everything  to  that  land. 

Senator  Gooding.  Even  building  the  soil  itself  up, 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gooding.  This  bill  proposes  to  capitalize  him  and  carry 
it  along  until  the  time  that  the  homesteader,  the  man  going  onto  the 
project,  is  able  to  pay;  he  has  to  meet  a  thousand  things,  sickness 
and  all  those  contingencies,  and  buy  everything  that  he  needs,  and 
build  tsom  the  grass  toots  up;  and  that  is  the  strength  of  this  bilL 
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Mr.  Carpextek.  Yes.  And  one  last  thought,  ^^'hlch  I  J^^^ 
receive  most  emphatic  emphasis.   Prior  to  this  ^^^^^^^J^^^ 
power  was  in  the  departure  of  the  farmer  boys  from  the^^d^^^^^ 
for  Canadian  lands.  Our  time  for  takni-  these  boys  into 
Tthe  West  had  passed  m  the  main    The  finest  t"f^ber  of^^^ 
manhood  has  been  going  out  into  other  countries;  that  is  our  greatest 
American  asset,  and  it  should  be  retained. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,        ^,^11^^^*?^-  ^. 

Mr.  S.  Lovenbein,  national  representative  of  the  ^^f^^^^ 
abled  Scddiers'  League,  desires  to  be  heard,  and  we  will  hear  Hun 
briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  LOVENBEIN,  NATIONAL  REPRESEIPEAKTE 
NaS^  disabled  SOLBIEES'  LEAGUE,  SOUTHERN  BUILD. 
ING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  LovEXBEix.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comnuttM 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  tmie,  so  I  will  talk  fast. 
I  will  give  vou  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee:  A  resoluti^ 
was  passed  bv  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  m  Atlantic  City 
last  month,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  this  very  resolution. 

The  Ch  uini  vx  Yes ;  Mr!  Blaine  furnished  us  that  resolution 

Mr  LovEXHEix,  This  or^ranization  wliich  I  represent  is  made  up 
sfcrictiv  of  disabled  men.  AVe  realize  that  sometlimg  has  got  to  be 
done  for  the  able-bodied  man.  AVe  are  against  the  cash  bonus.  We 
want  the  disabled  man  to  get  something.  AA  e  real  ize  that  it  the  casli 
bonus  is  passed  not  only  the  disabled  man  gets  that  but  the  able- 
bodied  man  as  well.  . 

The  Chaikman,  You  are  in  favor  of  land-settlement  legislation  ^ 

Mr.  LovEXBEiN.  We  have  got  to  have  some  kmd  of  a  land-settle- 
ment bill  passed.  p  .v-  i  -n  q 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  provisions     .this  bilH 

Mr  LovBNBEiK-  Have  I  read  the  provisions  ot  this  bill  ?    i es. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  is  your  organization  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation of  this  character?  i  ^      ^  i 

Mr.  LovBNBETN.  Of  course,  m  the  regular  bonus  lull  tiiat  passed 
the  House,  there  is  a  land  settlement  provision  in  there.  But  the 
soldiers  will  not  take  it  that  way.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
land  settlement  feature.  If  you  pass  a  bill  like  tlie  Legion  indorses, 
not  2  per  cent  will  take  advantage  of  the  land  settlement. 

Senator  Joot&  You  understand  this  is  primarily  a  reclamation 

bill? 

Mr.  LovBNHBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  anv  land 
settlement  bill,  but  we  do  want  to  encourage  land  settlement  by  sol- 
diers so  far  as  we  can.  .... 

Mr.  LovBNBEiK.  Why  can't  you  add  to  this  bill  this  feature:  You 
1»T6  got  to  liav€  mm  to  dig  the  ditches  and  to  run  the  engines,  and 
so  on,  out  there,  why  not  add  that  ieatiKe^  and  give  the  soldier  the 
MwlMience  there,  too  ? 

The  CHAiBitAK-  We  have  that  m  this  bill. 

Jfr.  l^Ymmm*  I  did  not  w^Xm  that.  I  am  glad  of  that. 
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Senator  Goodinq.  It  says  he  diaU  have  preference;  not  "may,"  but 
"  shalL"  If  you  read  that.  I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  it. 
Mr.  LovEXBEiN.  Yes.  And  we  have  this  also  in  this  resolution: 

For  the  purpose  of  aft'ordiiig  ex-service  men  an  opp(trtunity  to  cnUivate  the 
soil,  we  ftivor  a  national  system  for  reclamation  of  waste  areas.  Sueii  a  sys- 
tem initiated  through  adequate'  Federal  appropriations,  can  be  made  a  means 
which,  while  providing:  opportunities  directly  for  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  wiU  advance  the  national  int^^t. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  last  two  words;  not  only  the  soldiers,  but 
the  national  interest,  the  country  at  large,  as  well. 

The  Chaikman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lovenbein. 

I  have  an  interesting  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Brown 
reciting  the  history  of  irrigation,  which  I  desire  to  put  in  the  record, 
and  without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  foUows:) 

The  oldest  record  made  by  man,  according  to  scholars,  is  graven  upon  an 
Egyptian  monolith  and  the  artist  chisled  it  something  like  one  hundred  centu- 
ries before  Christ  It  depicts  a  man  raising  water  from  a  river  by  means  of 
a  pole  with  a  bucket  suspended  from  one  end  of  a  crossbeam,  with  a  weight 
at  the  other  end  as  countei'poise.  Travelers  alonsr  the  Nile,  above  the  Poa 
whtMv  the  British  have  enfjineered,  can  to-day  see  the  same  picture,  identical 
in  every  detail,  as  the  brown-shinned  fellows  patiently  weld  their  clumsy 
shadufs,  dipping  into  the  old  River  of  Life  and  in  laborons  bucketfulls  drench- 
ing their  little  plots  to  fertility. 

Witlioiit  water  Egypt  would  be  an  unendinir  stretch  of  burninfr.  barren  desert 
That  monolith  was  found  buried  anionir  flint  knives  and  implements,  proving 
that  man  was  still  in  the  prehistoric  state.  r>iit  he  emer;j;ed  when  he  bepin  to 
use  crude  macliinery  and  to  irrigate.  That  primitive  system  was  the  reason 
that  Egypt  founded  the  first  society  which  can  be  classed  as  civilized.  If  there 
be  a  rival  for  this  claim  to  antiquity  it  is  India,  and  there  the  inscriptions 
in  caves  and  on  hoariest  temples  show  the  snme  figures — a  man  workinjr  with 
a  similar  contrivance,  known  to-day  as  the  paecottah.  INIan  obtained  his  first 
mastery  over  nature  in  so  far  as  definite  assurance  of  reward  for  the  seed  he 
sows  and  tills  through  irrigation.  With  nature  mastered  man  turns  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  brain  and  his  spiritual  being. 

So  the  world  owes  its  first  redemption  from  darkness,  famine,  and  untimely 
death  to  the  reclamatianists.  Tbe  history  of  irri<ration  from  that  day  to  this 
is  a  halting  one,  replete  with  long  areas  of  sta^rnation  and  nejrlect.  But 
within  the  last  40  years  the  master  builders  of  the  nations  have  quietly  but 
splendidly  advanced  this  wondorfol  utUity.  Since  1877  Egypt  has  had  no 
fear  of  death  from  famine  and  to-day  has  probably  as  prosperous  a  pe(^le  as 
earth  ever  saw  in  the  descendents  of  that  antique  reclamationist.  These  raise 
tbe  fine  long-fiber  cotton.  su?ar.  rice,  and  wbeat.  India  is  beinp:  redeemed  from 
piteous  poverty  and  recurrent  famines  through  vast  systems  of  irrigation.  En- 
gineers, who  know  China,  assert  that  the  20,000,000  that  wiU  starve  to  death 
in  China  this  year  could  easily  be  fed  had  the  plain,  feasible,  and  ragineeringly 
simple  irrijration  plans  carried  in  the  stricken  area. 

This  land  of  ours  has  done  juucb  that  is  commendable  to  redeem  the  waste 
places.  But  tbe  world  is  crying  for  bread.  Our  cities  are  choking  with  idle 
men  and  despairing  women.  Men's  hands  are  quick  to  throttle  and  kill,  for 
crime  follows  congestion  when  the  wheels  of  commerce  stop  and  want  stalks. 
All  the  while  there  are  20,000,000  acres  in  the  West  which  could  be  converted 
from  desert  waste  to  high  productivity.  That  conversion  from  barrenesss  to 
fruitfulness  would  ^rive  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  to  the 
ti'aincd  brained  worker  as  well  as  the  strong  back  lifter.  Tbe  looms  of  New 
England  must  whirr  to  bring  forth  the  cloth  denizens  of  this  producing  section 
would  wear.  The  makers  of  phonographs,  mtachfnery,  of  bonnets  and  antomo- 
bUes,  of  school  text  books,  and  structural  steel,  of  shoes  and  ceramics,  of  what- 
soever prosperous  men  and  women  building  homes  and  founding  a  modam 
society  need,  would  have  a  market  for  their  output. 

We  are  asked  this  year  to  spend  a  great  simi  to  continue  \var  preparations, 
which  may  be  good  and  necessary.    But  $250,000,000  spent  in  reclamation 
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over  several  years  and  granted  as  a  loan  <^^^;Jll''f^^ 

the  Government  wonld  go  further  toward  t^fpS^ne       CSe;  tiian 

our  statesmen,  confusing  our  economists,  disheart«iing  our  people,  um*" 

'"SelelinS-centuries  ago  usheral  in  the  first  ^jJ^^^^^^^ 
lesson  gained,  that  this  civilization  can  be  regenerated  through  t^e  same  mja^s^ 
He  raired  his  vivifier  bucket  by  bucket,  and  the  ^^•^^'I'i^^^-^^t^Sn  ^fS^^ 
trade  and  the  arts.  The  American  can  buUd  the  mig&ty  Jam^ri^n^  L  Uxe 
at  pleasure,  acres,  miles,  leagues  of  llfC-givIng  water.  Bttt  ttie  tratU  is  tue  same 
color  In  both  cases. 

The  Chairmax.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to-day,  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  committee,  Ave  ^iW  adjourn  to  meet  next  ^^^f^J^f^.f'h 
at  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  hearings  may  be  concluded  on  this 

^  (Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m..  the  committee  ad- 
jourued  to  meet  on  Friday,  May  27,  1921,  at  10  o^dock  a.  m-) 
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FRIDAY,  JUKE  2,  f dai. 

X^VnXD  -^^ATES  SftNATS, 

Committee  on  ImuGAtiOK  anp  Reclamation, 

The  comitiittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Charles  L.  McNtry  presiding.  ^ 

Present:  Senators  MoNary  (chairman),  Jones,  Oddie,  Shortrkige, 
Walsh,  and  Kendrick. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Robinson, 
we  will  hear  you  now.    iPlease  «tate  youf  name  and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FEAITK  W.  EOBIirSGN,  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 
MANA&SE,  JSmxm  PA€l¥lC  USMS,  OKAEA.  VEBM^ 

The  Chairman  .  You  have  ^wme  here,  Mr.  Robuason,  to  tes^tify  wHh 

respect  to  Senate  bill  536  ?  ' 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  about  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  general 
statement  concerning  reclamation  asyou'vtiew  it  foom  a  traffic  man's 
firtandpoint. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  say,  Senator,  and  to  your  committee, 
that  in  response  to  some  inquiries  made  of  our  president,  Mr.  Gray, 
dwing  to  im  inabihty  to  be  here,  he  asked  that  I  represent  him  to  the 
extent  of  iny  ablHty  and  to  express  to  yourself  and  your  committee 
l^s  very  deep  regret  for  his  inability  to  be  present.  He  is  greatly 
itfterested,  Jas  '^1  of  us  are,  in  anything  that  pertains  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  western  arid  lands.  I  have  been  particularly  closely  in 
touch  with  that  situation  during  the  last  15  to  20  years,  so  far  as  ^ 
Staites  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington  are  concerned. 

The  'development  of  those  States  that  I  have  just  mentioned  is 
almost  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  water  has  been  placed 
Upm  those  lan<fe,  Especially  is  that  true  of  Idaho,  which  stands  out 
pfwaouttiently  as  one  of  the  western  States  the  development  of  the 
rtBOufces  of  which  ha»*beett 'remarkable  imder  the  influence  of  irriga- 
Ittdn  and 418  the  directtwult  of  irrigation.  Utah  is  similarly  situated^ 
and  the  entire  development  of  that  State  may  be  laid  directly  to  the 
fsdt  *that  water  has  bem  available  for  the  lands.  That  is  true  idso 
ad  to  Colorado  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degrae,  and  likewise  as  to  Oregim 
imd  tWWWngton.  A  Uu^  put  of  the  eastern  part  of  WashiflgkwDiv 
practitMliy  >^  mikto  iMtftem  pm  (ff  Wc^iui^tob  and  Qmem  ^ 
9ttbject  'to  «rigation   • ' 

Senator  Jones.  Outeide  of  il»  wllBi**^ 
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Mr.  RoBiNtoN.^Outside  of  the  wheat  belt,  and  particjaarly  is  that 
true  with  regard  to  the  Yakima  Valley.    _  . 

Senator  Joiras.  Or  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  reaUy? 
•  Hi-.  EoBWtMf.  Or  theCidumbia  River  Basin;  yes. 

lam  not  familiar  with  the  trend  of  the  testimony  that  may  have 
been  given  before  yoUr  cominittee,  and  what  ^f/^^I^L^Jopren^^ 
bas  been  along  th4  line  erf  showmg  a  comparison  of  the  deveiopniem 
^the  irrigatel  sections  and  in  the  nonirngated  se«|«^Jf^^  ^^^^^^^ 

2mmra£d  speakmg  specifically  with 

^^to  theSra  «roR  not  a  J^g^^J^i^^^^^ ^ 

Act  project.   But  &e  development  m  that  district  is  typical 
of  all  the  irrigation  projecte,  Government  or  private. 
As  I  stS,  in  iSoO^thei^e  was  practically  no  Pop^^^ion  in  that 

district  wbateW;  TI^  y««  «me  ^^^^'^^^l^''^^^^  ^900 
was  available  fra.  stock.  As  compared  with  that  si^^^^^^^n  m  19^, 
in  1920  we  find  «aties  and  towns  of  considerable  size  as  evidenced  by 
Tw^n  fX™"!^*  populatieai  of  8,500;  Buhl,  2,500;  Filer,  1,200; 
HTnsenToOO;  KimfceSy,  600;  Murtaugh,  500;  and  a  farming  popu- 
Ut^n  of  D^^^  1,500,  Ud  with  irrigated  lands  under  cultivation 
on90,Soo^aSS  whir^^  to  this  tiiSe  there  w«s  notiiing  but  sage 

^'senator  JoiOM.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  have  no  dat^  l^Teyou^^^^ 
ing  the  amount  of  inowne  and  excess  profits  paid  by  those  people  m 
that  locality  to  the  Govermnent?  u*Tv.^^o«mp 

Mr.  RonmsoN.  Not  exactly  m  that  way,  Senator,  but  I  hay© 
comparisons  of  assessed  vaJualMms  whioh  it  seemed  to  m»  might  be 

Taldnl  Twin  Falls  County,  which  includ^  the  south  side  tract  I 
will  say  that  prior  to  Uie  passage  of  the  redamation  act  Twm  aUs 
Count/  did  nit  ffldst-that  is,  it  has  been  created  smce  that  period^ 
In  1910  the  assessed  valuation  of  farm  property  m  Twin  FaUsCounty 
was  approximately  $10,000,000.  In  1920,  $30,000,000.  The  popu-, 
ktioS^of  Twin  bSL  in  1910  was  12,000;  in  1920^9,500.  The  aver- 
age acres  per  farm  unit  in  1919  were  90;  in  1920,  59  acres  The 
number  of  acres  improved  and  m  farais  only  was,  m  1910,  100,000 
acres ;  in  1920,  190,000  acres.         ,     ,     ,  ^      ,  . 

In  comparison  with  that  X  have  taken  LatahCounty  m  the  northern 
panhandle  district  of  Idaho,  a  most  excellent  fannmg  distnct,  wiUi 
splendid  soil,  where  nonirrigated  farming  is  conducted  very  proftt- 
ably  and  the  holdings  are  not  large  as  oompared  mth  the  Fatouse 
country,  for  instance.         •  ,  .  tj 

In  comparison  with  Twin  Falls  County,  m  Latah  County,  Idaho, 
in  1910  the  valuation  of  farm  properties,  including  permanent  im- 
provements, was  $20,200,000;  in  1920,  $34,000,000.  The  population 
of  Latah  County  in  1910  was  18,818;  in  1920,  18,092,  showmg  a  de- 
crease in  population  as  compared  with  a  very  substantial  in<»rease 
in  the  population  of  Twin  FaUsCounty. 
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The  acreage  per  farm  unit  in  Latah  County  in  1910  was  174.5 
acres;  in  1920,  184,1  acres,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
acres  per  farm  unit,  accounting  in  part  for  the  decrease  in  population. 
That  18  in  striking  contrast  with  tne  decreiase  in  the  number  of  farm 
units  in  the  Twin  Falls  section. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  part;  it  is  general  farming,  mostly  grain. 

Senator  Jones.  That  illustrates  the  tendency  in  these  Western 
States  that  in  t^e  irrigated  sections  the  farm  units  tend  to  grow  leas, 
while  in  the  grain-prc^ucing  sections  the  farm  units  iocrease  i 

Mr.  RoBiKSON.  Exactly,  Senator. 

Senator  JoNBS.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  Latah  County  in  1910  the  number  oi  acres  im- 
proved and  in  farms  ohly  was  213,817;  in  1920,  223,026  acres,  indi- 
cating a  very  small  increase  in  the  acreage  placed  under  cultivation 
as  compared  wi^  tiie  heavy  in<»>ease  in  me  Twin  Falls  section  under 
irrigation. 

Practically  the  same  results  are  evidenced  in  Yakima  County, 
Wash.,  as  compared  with  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash.  Walla  Walla 
Cbunty  is  olne  <rf  the  wealthiest  coimties  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  its  crops  are  quite  diversified — ^not  so  much  so  as  in  Yakima  County, 
but  the  figures  axe,  if  anything,  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  the 
compaiison  between  Twin  Falls  County  and  Latah  County  in  Idahp. 

In  that  district^  Bkewise,  the  farm  units  in  Yakima  County  m 
1910_wdl.  I  have  th*  figures  there  for  1900,  which  was  prior  to  any 
particular  migation  development  in  the  Yakima  district. 

Sesiator  Jones.  That  is  hardly  correct.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of 
private  development  in  Yakima  County  at  that  time,  but  no  Gov- 
ernment development. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  that  is  true;  but  the  substantial  development. 
Senator,  dated,  I  think,  after  1910  dr  between  1900  and  1910. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  the  Govwnment  development  commenced 
then.  But  there  were  quite  a  number  of  private  canals.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  large  canals  at  Sunnyside  that  tiie  Qovecnment  took  over 

was  put  m  before  1900.  . 

Mr.  Robinson.  T!ie  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  unit  m 
Yakuna  County  in  1900  was  419.4;  in  1910,  96.1 ;  m  1920  83.3.  The 
larger  farm  units  m  Yakima  County  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  la^e  farm  holdings  or  ranches  in  that  district  whidi 
bring  up  the  average  acreage  per  farm  unit  substantially. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  practially  no  fanning  in  Yakima  County 
except  by  irrigation! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  The  other  farms  are  largely  grazing— dry  fannmg. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  assessed 
property  and  shows  the  restating  increased  wealth  from  irrigation. 

In  1900  the  assessed  value  in  Yakima  Ooipity  was  $6,761,376}  in 
1910.  $47,777,560;  in  1920,  $92,127,490.  . 

In  Walla  Walla  County  m  1900  the  assessed  valuation  was 
$13,980,317;  in  1910,  $39,517,589;  in  1920,_  $64,694,404,  showing  a 
much  greater  increase  in  property  wealth  in  the  irrigated  sections 
than  prevails  in  the  nonirrigated  sections. 

Senator  Jones.  I  might  say  that  thore  has  been  a  considerable 
irrigation  development  m  Walla  Walla  County. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla 
the  Touchet  Valley;  m  Walla  Walla  County  farm  holdmgs  and 
large  wheat  ranches  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  acres  that  are  not 
imusual.  The  populatiorf  of  Walla  Walla  County  has  shown  a  de- 
crease from  31,931  in  1910  to  27,539  in  1920,  in  comparison  with 
a  population  in  Yakima  County  in  1910  of  42,780,  and  1920,  63,710. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  have  pointed  out  rather 
dearly  the  great  advantage  of  irrigation  in  the  increased  population 
and  increased  wealth  that  comes  from  it  in  Idalio  and  Washington. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  country  a^lpng  through  Wyommg 
which  your  railway  system  traverses? 

Mr.  koBiNSON.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Kbndbick..  You  kuow  the  Basin  of  the  Green  River 
very  well  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  K£ndbio£.  You  know  something  of  its  arid  character, 
do  you  not? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  an  investigation 
of  that  Basin  was  made  by  the  State  Reclamation  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  area  of  irrigable  lands,  and  this 
inyestigation  showed  1,025,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  in  the  Upper 
Green  River  Basin  within  th^^  borders  of  the  St^te  of  Wyoming 
•abject  to  irrigation. 

'  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  country  would  not  under 
irrigation  prove  as  productive  and  as  satisfactory  for  settlement  as 
Ij^e  sections  that  you  have  referred  to  in  Washington  and  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  RoBiNSOK.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  those  proven  projects, 
Senator,  are  merely  typical  of  what  can  be  dom  WyoiQUig. 

Senator  KsiiPiocK.  And  other  places  ? 

Mr.  RoBiNsoifv.  .And  oUtm  pjyacea  where  wat^i;  caia  ha  .pla-oed  upon 
|he  arid  lands. 

Senator  Kbndbick.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  lands  there  are  enormous  coal  beds  and  thickly  populated 
communities.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  communities  at  present  like 
Bock  Springs,  with  a  good  many  thousand  people.  Is  it  not  your 
^^pdicni  that  there  would  be  greater  advantages  from  irrigation  in 
4lk^tfGtion  of  thftt  kmd  where  the  market  for  me  products  would  be 
Toy  dose  thaa  in  sections  that  are  a  long  distance  from  the  market  ? 

Mr*  B^niNSQN.  I  should  S9iy  that  would  be  true.  Senator,  where 
cities  are  well  established,  as  m  the  instance  you  cite^  which  wouI4 
afford  a  substantid^  market  for  thf  pvodimc^is  grown  m  that  ii^e- 
d^a^  vicinity. 

'  Senator  tMxamKM.  Yes;  a^mm^  emiigfiom  to  the  lands  to  be 
irrigated. 
MT.  Robinson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  offer  a  home  market  for  farm 
moducts.  You  also  know  of  the  enormous  ^{xm^ts  of  feed  for 
five  stock  into  this  country  during -seveie  wmters,  do  you  not  9 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  one  instance  I  was  told  there  was  from 
$340,000  to  $350,000  worth  of  feed,  I  think,  shipped  into  Granger, 
Wjio.,  for  live  stock  fed  in  that  neighl3orhood,  while  within  a  radius  of 
30  or  40  miles  from  Gran^r  there  is  this  territory  that  is  well  adapted 


to  irrigation,  with  plenty  of  water,  provided  the  water  is  stored  and 
conserved. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Following  your  line  of  thought  regarding 
the  feed  for  live  stock  in  that  temtory,  you  wijl  recall  that  in  1918, 
during  the  drought  period,  it  was  necessary  to  ship  many  tiliousaiads 
0f  head  of  stock  off  to  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  ranges. 

Senator  Kendrcck.  It  was  necessary  to  ship  them  1,200  to  1,500 
miles  away  for  winter. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  Yes;  and  l^t  stock  etill  is  in  large  psjrt  in  those 

•  sonthem  States. 

Senator  Kj^ndbick.  Yes;  and  the  men  that  own  it  are  almost 
bankrupt,  because  of  the  enormous  expense. 

•  Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  unfortunately  true.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  cases  that  I  have  cited  are  typical  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
it  is  so  remarkable  too  that  under  irrigation  there  are  no  crop  failures. 
With  an  ideal  water  supply  there  are  no  crop  failures,  and  the  fact 
that  the  live  stock  in  a  laj^e  part  of  Wyoming  either  had  to  be 
shipped  to  raises  where  it  was  available  or  else  marketed  at  a  forced 
sgle,  at  unprofitable  prices,  would  not  occur  if  irrigation  were  avail- 
able and  ample  forage  crops  could  be  suppUed. 

Senator  Kjsndrigk.  In  other  words,  it  would  stabilize  the  whole 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  have  that  effect;  yes. 

Sienator  Kendrick.  Have  you,  by  acddent  or  otherwise,  visited 
the  community  of  Eden  Valley  in  this  basin  of  the  Green  River,  where 
there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres  under  irrigation  now  ? 

Mr.  Ronp^soN.  No,  Senator;  I  have  not. 

Senator  SlfiNnRiGE.  You  have  not  seen  the  wonderful  farm  prod- 
ucts tikat  tjiey  produce  theire  ?  ♦  . 

Mr.  B^(>Bi3boN.  No,  SEP.  I  havQ  v^ted  that  project  that  you  have 
in  the  vicinity  o^  Laramie. 

"Senator  Ksnd^os^I  Well,  there  is  another  north  and  west  of  Rock 
Springs,  known  as  Eden  Valley,  of  10,000  or  15,000  acres,  in  the  same 
aR/itude  and  the  9an;^e  soil. 

In  connection  wi^  that  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question* 
,  You  know  something  of  those  great  lakes  that  could  be  used  for 

reservoir  purposes  in  conserving  tne  water,  do  you  not  ?  xr  x 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State?  Yes;  I 
am  familiar  with  that  general  district.   There  would  seem  to  be  a 

•  very  ample  supply  of  water  there  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  AM  of  it  is  in  th^  drainage  of  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  intensive  cultivation  is  well  illustrated  by  me 
comparatively  small  farm  units  in  irrigation  projects  and  the  de- 
creasing number  of  acres  in  the  unit  holdings.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  under  proven  irrigation  projects  that  from  40  to  50 
acres  is  as  much  land  as  can  be  profitably  farmed.  The  original 
entrymen  in  the  south  side  Twin  Falls  district  took  <rat  90  acres. 
That  was  the  average  holding.  That  has  steadily  decreased,  untd 
at  the  present  time  the  average  holding  in  the  Twin'  Falls  soutli  ade 
district  is  59  acres  per  unit.  That  requires,  of -feotlrse,  intensive 
cultivation  and  proper  care  and  attention.  Tliat  proyes,  I  think, 
that  to  hold  beyond  approximately  50  acres  becomes  unprofitable. 
It  is  not  farmed  to  the  same  profitable  extent  that  the  smaller  hold- 
rng  IS.       *  ^ 
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Senator  Kbnuriok*  As  the  fflse  of  the  ludt  daeveases  the  prQfits 
increase? 
.Mr.  BoBiNSON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  EIiindbiok.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  within  the  next 
few  years  we  shall  see  the  size  of  the  units  still  furthw  decreased  ? 

Mr.  RoHiKSOK.  ¥Tom  what  information  I  can  gather,  Senator,  it 
seems  the  consensus  of  opinion,  not  only  of  officers  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  but  of  practical  operators,  that  a  unit  of  between  40  Mid  60 
acres  is,  the  id^  size. 

Senator  Eendbick.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BoBmsoK.  Well,  judging  from  their  past  eacperience  that 
would  be  the  case  in  the  future.  I  have  not  nad  any  information 
to  the  effect  that  less  than  40  acres  would  be  a  desirable  unit  to 
operate. 

S^tor  Kekdbick.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
remoteness  of  the  markets  and  the  intensive  character  of  ihe  farming. 

IAt.  RoBmsoH.  Tes;  that  is  true.  It  must  be  appreciated  that 
40  acres  could  not  be  profitably  operated  in  truck  gardening  or  inten* 
sive  cultiyation  t^t  kind.  Ijiat  would  be  too  large  a  unit,  and 
along  that  line  your  thought  is  quite  correct. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  has  been  generally  felt 
that  the  East  has  not  been  sympathetic  with  the  redamation  projeot 
in  the  West,  partly,  I  ti^e  it,  because  it  is  rather  removed  from 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  the  eastern  Representatives  and 
Senators  have  not  been  closely  observant  of  the  substantial  results 
that  flow  from  the  development  of  these  western  arid  lands.  I 
have  mentioned  the  increased  population  of  Twin  FaUs,^  which  is 
typical  of  all  irrigation  projects— the  very  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the 'creation  of  cities;  and,  of  course,  with  that  must  go  a 
demand  for  manufactured  products. 

Now,  the  East,  essentially  an  industrial  section,  becomes  interested 
in  the  population  of  these  westmi  lands  which  at  the  present  time 
are  sparsely  populated  and  where  there  is,  because  of  that  small  pop- 
ulation, a  comparatively  small  demand  for  the  eastern  manufactured 
products.  The  West  is  not  a  manufacturing  district.  Our  produc- 
tion in  the  West  is  much  less  than  our  requirements,  and  will  be  for 
many  years.  As  the  population  increases  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  eastern  products  of  all  kinds — manufactured  food 
products,  hardware,  clothing,  shoes,  machinery,  automobiles,  and 
all  of  those  things  that  are  sold  and  marketed  in  this  eastern  territory. 
Those  things  in  turn  find  a  demand  in  the  West.  So  I  contend  that 
the  East  is  essentially  interested  in  irrigation  in  the  reclamation  of  ' 
these  arid  lands  for  the  market  that  it  mil  afford  and  the  things  that 
they  will  buy. 

The  Reclamation  Record  of  February  19,  1920,  contains  some  very 
interesting  figures  along  that  very  line.  Without  attempting  to  cite 
all  that  is  quoted  in  this  publication,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  because  it  is  the  Government's  own  record  of  the  pro- 
ject, the  Minidoka  project  in  southern  Idaho,  that  gives  the  value  of 
crops  produced  on  this  project  in  1919  at  $5,924,000,  while  the  value 
of  the  purchases  of  manufacturers,  which  are  listed  in  detail,  was 
$7,139,000  during  that  year.  The  value  of  outside  purchases  and 
materials  shipped  in  was  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  crops  produced 
on  the  project. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  It  also  shows  the  interest  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  is  involved  in  this  reclamation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Essentially  so.  And  this  list  includes  everything^ 
drygoods,  clothing,  shoes,  automobiles,  tru6ks,  groceries,  hardware, 
coal,  feed  ,  flour,  bags,  farm  implements,  machmery  and  supplies, 
electaical  suppUes,  ieyvelry  and  miscellaneous  instruments,  drugs, 
cigars,  furniture,  and  other  merchandise — in  large  part,  with  the  pos* 
sible  exception  of  the  coal  and  the  lumber,  all  pimiucts  of  eastern 
mfurafacture. 

Also  there  has  been  at  times  possibly  some  opposition  in  the  mindb 
of  the  farmers  and  producers  in  the  Middle  Western  States— Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois,  l^t  the  reclamation  of  these 
arid  lands  wUl  tend  to  produce  crops  which  they  are  very  largely 
producing  at  the  present  time  in  excess  of  their  requirements  and 
that  it  wul  compete  with  their  production.  I  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  go  over  a  list  of  t&e  essential  crops  fliat  are  raised  on  these 
irrigated  buds. 

^igar  beets,  an  essential  crop  in  this  western  territory,  displace 
no  crop  of  that  kind  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  adds  an  essential 
food  product,  which  is  in  large  part  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Sugar  beets,  outside  of  the  normem  peninsula  of  Michigan,  are  pro- 
duced only  on  irrigated  soils.  Last  year,  the  heaviest  beet  production 
in  the  United  States,  there  were  approximately  12,000,000  bags  of 
sugar  produced  in  the  States  of  (Horado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana, 
and  northwestern  Nebraska. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  not  forget  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Wyoming,  sir;  you  have  tiiree  factories  in 
Wyoming.  All  of  the  lands  under  these  irrigation  proiects  are  sus- 
ceptible of  beet  production,  and  the  extent  to  whicn  beet-sugar 
production  can  be  increased  will  keep  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
at  home. 

Alfalfa,  while  it  is  produced  in  large  volmne  in  that  territory,  is 
used  in  large  part  for  feeding  stock  and  finds  a  market  for  the  surplus 
at  the  Missouri  River  and  east  only  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
forage  crops  in  that  territory.   It  supplies  a  substantial  feed  for  the 

dair3'ing  States  under  those  conditions,  and  as  in  the  past  there 
was'this  spring  quite  a  volume  of  alfalfa  hay  from  Idaho  moved  to 
the  southeastern  States — to  Memphis  and  that  territory. 

Senator.  Kendrick.  Much  more  would  have  been  moved  if  they 
had  had  cheaper  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  rather  doubt  that,  Senator,  this  year.  In 
December,  because  of  the  condition  prevailing  in  Idaho  and  the 
great  surplus  that  they  had,  we  undertook  to  make  an  emergency 
rate  which  became  effective  December  24  and  expired  April  30, 
which  period  was  stated  by  the  producers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  governor,  with  Avhom  we  conferred,  to  be  a 
period  that  would  enable  them  to  move  this  surplus.  An  accurate 
check  of  the  actual  shipments  indicated  that  there  was  slightly  less 
than  1,000  carloads  of  hay  moved  to  the  Missouri  River  and  east 
during  that  emergency  period  under  the  reduced  rates.  That  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  surplus  of  forage  croos  that  were  raised 
in  the  States  to  the  east  of  Idaho — asas  and  Nebraska— and  the 
en'ormous  corn  crop  that  was  raised  /  Aich  was  available  for  feed  at 
substantiaUy  reduced  prices  under  ^^bse  that  had  been  prevailing. 

/ 
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So  there  was  clearly  a  case  of  competition  of  one  fprjga.  crop  with 
another  produced  nearer  the  point  of  consumption. 
\  Senator  KendbICK.  Yes;  but  under  norma  conditions,  Mr.  Rob- 
mson,  there  is  a  demand  f<.r  the  alfalfa,  or  lucerne,  for  use  m  the 
Xufacture  of  alfalfa  meal  for  dairy  products,  which  product 
hardly  has  a  substitute  on  the  market.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it 
consumed  by  the  dairy  interests  m  preference  to  any,  Qtlier, form  of 

RoBmsON.  That  is  true.  It  would  be  of  nterest,  I  tliink,  to 
say  that  we  had  many  conferences  with  the  prepared  feed  manu- 
facturers this  year  smce  the  1st  of  January.  They  were  contending 
that  the  rate  of  transportation  should  be  reduced,  because  ot  the 
competition  that  they  found  with  the  grains  and  the  native  grasses 
that  were  produced.  They  themselves,  with  th('ir  prepared  feed, 
involving  the  refuse  of  beet  sirup  and  the  ground  alfalfa  to  whicU 
you  have  referred,  were  in  keen  competition,  and  because  of  the 
Cheapness  of  the  com  and  oats  in  the  Mississippi  \  alley  and  the 
Missouri  River  territory,  had  great  difficulty  m  imdmg  a  market  for 
their  prepared  feeds.  4^  +1,^ 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  it  is  your  contention  anyhow  that  the 
West,  under  urigation,  does  not  become  a  competitor  of  the  l^ast  ^ 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  I  contend  that,  Senator,  and  it  offers  an  addi- 
tional supply  which  is  never  failing  under  irrigation  when  there  is  a 
condition  of  drought  prevailing  in  other  territories. 

As  to  wheat,  there  is  a  substantial  production  of  wheat  in  that 
territory,  which  is  largely,  exported  via  Pacific  ports  from  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washmgton  and  via  the  Gulf  ports  from  Idaho  and 
Utah.  A  substantial  portion  of  it  is  ground  mto  soft  wheat  flour, 
which  finds  a  favorable  market  m  the  southeastern  States— hot  biscuit 
flour  and  hot  bread  flour.  In  that  regard,  it  does  not  compete  m  tha,t 
territory  with  the  hard  wheat  flour  of  the  eastern  States— MuMi^ta, 

Senator  Jones.  Does  very  much  of  the  irrigated  land  produce 
wheat,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  it  does  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  it  does  not  in  Washington.      .   - ,  , 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  does  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  m  Idaho. 

Senator  Jones.  Probably  so,  but  the  more  developed  the  u-rigation 
becomes,  I  take  it,  the  less  wheat  would  be  raised  on  irrigated  lands; 
it  would  go  to  more  remuneafative  crops. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  potato  production  in  those  States  is  very  substantial,  but, 
surprisingly,  the  potato  production  in  those  States  does  not  compete 
in  large  part  with  the  potato  production  in  the  Middle  West.  They 
find  their  most  profitable  market  and  largest  market  in  the  southern 
States.  The  southern  States  produce  early  potatoes — Texas,  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma — which  are  marketed  in  the  North 
in  the  early  months,  beginning  with  June.  Likewise,,  CaUfomia 
raises  early  potatoes  and  markets  them  in  the  North.  The  South 
does  not  raise  potatoes  that  have  good  winter  keeping  qualities. 

There  is  so  much  moisture,  such  a  rapid  growth,  that  they  will  not 
carry  tlu  oufjh  the  winter  and  store  well.  So  they  in  turn  look  to  the 
North  for  their  winter  potatoes;  Idaho,  raismg  approximately  10,000 
carloads,  of  potatoes  annually,  markets  75  per  cent  of  those  pptatoes 
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in  the  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  California.  Ldke- 
wise,  Oregon  and  Washington  find  thek  most  profitable  markets 
in  that  territory.  Those  potatoes  never  move  east  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver  except  under  most  abnormal  conditions,  when  the  price  will 
enable  them  to  market  profitably  in  competition  with  potatoes  grown 
in  the  nearer  States — Minnesota  and  Wisconsui. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  was  curious  to  know,  sir,  how  far 
«ast  potatoes  grown  in  the  mountain  region  go. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Seldom  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 

Senator  Walsh.  . 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.    Under  any  circumstances  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Except  under  abnormal  price  conditions. 
Senator  Walsh  of  J^Iontana.    East  of  the  Missouri  Riv«-  pomts  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  East  of  the  Missouri  River  pomts;  yes,  su-. 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.    That  would  be  Kansas  City  and 

^^fr?  Robinson.  On  the  Missouri  River,  from  Sioux  City  to  Kansas 
City;  they  will  market  along  in  there  in  greater  or  less  volume. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  WeU,  take  the  potatoes  farther  eMt; 
take  them  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley.    How  far  east  do  theygo  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  generally  supplv  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
territory— those  cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  • 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Do  they  ever  get  to  the  AUantic 

seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Very  seldom.  1.    ^     ^  * 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  What  do  you  know  about  potatoes 
grown  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  imported  i    How  far  west  do 

^^Mrf  RoBiNSO^J.  I  doubt  if  they  get  very  far  west  of  the  Atlantic 

^"sl^nator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Take  potatoes  coming  in  from  Ber- 
muda.   How  far  west  do  they  go  J  1  t-w 

Mr  Robinson.  Oh,  the  Bermuda  potato  is  an  early  potato.  Ihey 
find  a  market  quite  generally  throughout  this  eastern  territory. 

Senator  AValsh  of  Montana.  They  come  at  a  season  when  they  do 
not  compete  with  the  p^^tQe^  of  tl^e  Mississippi  Valley  or  the  Moun- 
tain States  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  correct  .        ,      ,  ,  f^^™ 

Seaator  Walsh  of  Montana.  We  used  to  import  potatoes  from 
Oermany  and  Ireland.    How  far  west  did  they  go  ? 

Mr  Robinson.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  imported  potatoes  fand 
aaav  market  west  of  the  immediate  territory  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  This  past  winter,  under  the  more  favorable  rate  ot  ex- 
change, there  were  approximately  2,000,000  bags  of  potatoes  imported 
Stothis  country  f rim  Denmark,  in  the  face  of  a  potato  production 
72  000,000  bushels  m  excess  of  the  year  before  m  the  Lnited  btates, 
with  Minnesota,  Wisconsm,  and  Idaho  having  great  difficulty  in 
findingamarket  for  tiieir  potatoes  or  to  get  a  price  for  them  that 
wouWT even  cover  the  cost  of  diggmg  them  from  the  g/ouna  But 
those  potatoes  imported  from  Denmark  did  not  go  west  of  the  Atlan  tic 
seaboaxd  cities;  they  were  very  largely  consumed  m  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  an4  Bfltwiore,  and  aqm  Boston. 
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Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  And  apparwitiy  at' 
they  were  not  able  to  supply  themselves  from  the  Miimesota  and 

Wisconsin  fields  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  ,  ,     ,  ^*  t^i^u*  i^aiM 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  And  that  by  reason  of^freight  rates, 

^ 'EoBiNSON.  No;  because  of  mar^tconditioiis^hoUy  because 
of  market  conditions.    Last  year  the  State  of  New  Y^k  alone  wa« 
the  largest  potato-producing  State  m  the  Umon,  .with  46,0^^^^ 
bushels    ^linnesota  and  Wisconsin,  with  a  combined  production, 
had  about  62,000,000  bushels.  ^  , 

Senator  Siiortridge.  How  many  bushels  did  you  say  were  im- 
ported from  Denmark  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  2,000,000  bags,  a  bag  representing  about 

^^Y?S"have  just  mentioned  the  question  of  the  freight  rate.  The 
freic^ht  rate  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  relative  movement  of 
potatoes  during  the  past  season— there  was  such  an  enormous  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  over  72,000,000  bushels  mcrease  over 
the  previous  year.  That  was  wholly  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
not  a  question  of  transportation  costs.  .    «     x  ii 

Peculiarly,  the  Idaho  potatoes— I  had  a  conference  in  FocateUo 
on  December  20.  At  that  tune  they  had  on  hand  m  Idaho  about 
5,000  carloads  yet  to  move.  The  growers  felt  they  were  utterly 
ruined,  that  they  could  not  find  a  market  for  those  potatoes,  and 
ur^^ed  a  reduction  in  the  rate.  An  investigation  of  the  situation  con- 
vinced us  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  not  enable  them  to  find 
a  single  additional  market  for  their  potatoes.  There  was  no  demand 
for  them.  That  is,  there  was  no  demand  for  Idaho  potatoes  because 
of  the  great  production  in  the  United  States  at  every  place  where 

potatoes  were  grawn.  n    x  j  • 

*    Senator  Walsh  .  of  Montana.  Was  that  abundance  reflected  m  a 

decreased  price  ?  .       ,  •        ,      i.  t  i  u 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Their  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  sacks  at  iclalio 
flipping  places  at  that  time  was  70  cents  per  sack  of  I90  pounds, 
about  40  cents  a  bushel.  There  later  developed  a  substantial  demand 
in  California  for  potatoes,  so  that  the  price  advanced  for  Idaho 
potatoes  from  70  cents  on  the  1st  of  January  to  $1.10  a  hundred  in 
Idaho  the  1st  of  March,  and  all  of  those  growers  who  had  a  surplus  of 
potatoes  out  there  found  a  market  which  enabled  them  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  approximately  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  of  production. 
They  made  no  particular  profit,  but  they  were  saved  from  a  complete 
loss.  On  the  other  hand,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to-day  have  a 
tremendous  carry  over.  They  could  not  find  a  market  for  their 
potatoes.  But  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  disposed  of  their 
entire  crop  at  a  price  which  did  not  represent  any  particular  loss. 

Senator  Kendrick.  So  that  in  the  main  the  crops  of  the  West 
either  are  consumed  in  the  West  or  go  to  the  South  ^ 
"Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Let  me  make  this  inquiry  of  you,  sir. 
How  do  you  ship  potatoes  from  Idaho  in  the  month  of  December  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNBON.  They  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars — insulated 
ears. 
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Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana.  Do  you  use  any  method  of  heatine 
tliecars?  ^  ^  & 

Ife.  Robinson.  The  cars  are  lined^  and  in  some  instances,  in 
sevOTely  cold  weather,  there  are  stoves  placed  in  the  curs. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Chareoal  stoves  ? 

Mt.  Robinson.  No;  they  may  be  oil  heaters,  or  they  may  be  coal 
stoves  with  a  pipe  running  out  of  the  s  de  of  the  car. 
.  Senator  Wamh  of  Montana.  But  ordinarily  the  insulated  refriger- 
ator car  will  meet  the  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  a  bedding  of  straw;  yes. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  How  much  does  that  add  to  the 
transportation  cost  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Very  little;  and  there  is  an  allowance  made. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Let  us  take  your  summer  rate. 
Suppose  you  ship  the  1st  of  May.  Have  you  a  smnmer  rate  and  a 
winter  rate  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  on  potatoes;  no^  sir. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  It  is  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  rate  is  the  same;  yes,  regardless  of  the  period 
of  the  year. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Do  you  guarantee  their  delivery 

without  injury  by  frost  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  in  the  winter.  Perishables  are  shipped  either 
at  the  risk  of  the  shipper  or  at  the  carrier's  risk  at  some  added  cost. 
To  that  extent  during  the  wintertime  if  the  shipper  elects  to  pay 
for  the  carrier's  protection),  then  there  is  an  added  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  That  is  what  I  mean.  In  some  way 
or  other  the  shipper  pays  an  added  cost  for  transportation  in  the 
wintertime,  either  directly  to  the  railroad  company  or  by  way  of 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  true,  yes.  When  I  answered  your  first 
question,  Senator,  I  had  in  mind  the  charge,  for  transportation  aad 
not  the  charge  made  for  accessorial  service. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Do  you  know  how  niuch  that  amoimts 
to  per  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  the  Missouri  River  the  charge  is  $25  per  car. 
There  are  approximately  700  bushels  to  a  car,  which  makes  it*  about 
3  cents  a  bushel. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  That  is  the  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Three  and  a  half  cents  a  busheU 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate 
amount  shipped  from  that  territory  to  Aiissouri  River  points? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  those  figures  segregated 
as  to  destinations.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  the  conupLUttee 
with  that,  ifyou  would  like  to  have  the  data. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Continuing  on  the  question  of  the  essential  cro|to 
produced:  While  apples  are  produced  in  fairly  substantial  volume, 
the  amount  is  relatively  very  small — that  is,  the  tonnage  compared 
with  other  crops  produced  on  irrigated  lands.  But  again,  the  apples 
of  that  western  production  do  not  directly  cmnpete  with  tbe  apj^es 
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<if '«»tttm  production.  They  go  in  lars^e  part  to  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
whi^  MiB  not  fruit  producing  States.  Those  that  come  east  are  a 
table  apple,  largely  extra  fancy;  they  find  a  market  on  the  fruit 
stands,  and  it  seems  to  me,  can  not  be  regarded  as  competing  with 
dr  pWftictiwly  diBplacing  the  apples  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  which 
States  the  total  volume  is  much  in  excess  of  that  produced  in  the 

Dried  fruits,  such  as  prunes,  peaches,  and  api  icots,  are  essentially^ 
western  products  and  do  not  compete  with  eastern  products. 

SeiiiatcHr  Oixm:.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  in  regard  to  apples. 
Do  vou  not  think  that  the  tremendous  advertising  given  the  Oregon 
apple  has  increased  the  demand  for  apples  all  over  the  country  and 
aoMB  aktirger  mt^et  for  apples  raised  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Ri(»ftiNSOK.  I  should  say  so,  yes.  Not  only,  Senator,  has  it- 
done  that  but  the  care  that  is  given  to  the  orchards  in  the  West  in 
the  way  of  protection  of  fruit  trees,  picking,  packing,  and  crating 
has  stunulated  the  eastern  producer  to  put  up  a  much  better  grade 
df  apples  bad  other  fruit  than  he  used  to  put  up. 
^One  other  essential  crop  that  is  raised  is  seed— alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,, 
am  f)eeft  seed.  The  last  is  not  essentially  a  seed  that  is  in  large  de- 
mand in  the  East,  but  the  first  named  are,  and  fire  required  in  large 
part  by  the  farmers  of  these  eastern  districts  for  replacing  the  nitrogen 
in  Wie  B(M  by  a  leguminous  crop,  which  these  grasses  afford.  In  tliat 
temtory  and  under  the  irrigation  conditions  and  chmatic  conditions 
ymee  mack  they  are  grown,  the  quality  of  those  seeds  is  prime.  It 
w  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  they  are  in  great  demand  not  only  in 
tbe  Mississippi  Valley  but  in  these  eastern  farming  districts,  and 
nowhere  are  better  quality  seeds  of  those  kinds  produced  than  in  tha 
western  migated  districts. 

^&)nator  Kendmck.  Mr.  Robinson,  is  it  not  t  rue  that  the  great 
aeed  nouaes^of  ttie  East  are  now  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent 
i^pon^l^  Mie  garden  seeds  produced  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Shoetridge.  Particularly  in  California  ^ 

Mr. 'Robinson.  Yes;  in  California. 

S^ator  Walsh  of  Montana.    Is  that  true  of  peas  ? 

Mr.  RoBHfSON.  I  did  not  mention  peas  particularly.  Senator,  but- 
the  Pe»-seed  production  of  Idaho  is  showing  very  great  increase  in  the: 
marfcets  throughout  all  this  eastern  tei-ritory. 

g^^^Miator  Walsh  of  Montana.  It  is  a  large  interest  in  parts  of  my 

..^^^'^^^^•^f^^^'^^^l^o^^d  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record! 
fliat  we  raise  apples  m  California,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  OtoSE.  And  we  also  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  live-stock  production  of  the  Western  States: 
ffitould  be  ^en  consideration   '  ^fwwj* 

SenatorWALSHof  Montana  Before  you  pass  from  that  subject 
can  you  tell  us  about  beet  seed  ?  ^  B«wjei.i»,. 

Mt.  Rotinson.  The  beet-seed  industry  is  being  developed  by  the 
sugar  factories,  very  largely  as  a  result  of  nec(,ssity.  Thev  hav^ 
hMetofore  looked  to  Germany  and  Russia  for  their  beet  seed,  but  ther 
«re  develo^mg  then-  beet  seed  and  a  very  satisfactory  qu^ty  of  it 


and  in  the  next  three  to  five  years  they  expect  that  they  will  be 
entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  foreign  production  of  beet  seed. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montaaa.  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  seed  is 
being  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  northern  Colorado  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
are  developing  their  beet-seed  fields.  The  Amalgamated  and  Utah- 
Idaho  sugar  companies  are  developing  theirs  in  Utah  and  in  southern 
Idaho.  There  may  be  some  in  Montana:  I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
but  I  have  knowledge  of  these  other  conditions. 

Senator  Shortridge.  You  might  add  also  in  California,  around 
about  Salinas,  King  City,  Spreckels,  Oxnard,  in  Ventura  County,  and 
latterly  around  about  Manteca  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Why  is  that  seed  that  is  grown  in  the 
Western  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Mountain  States,  superior  to 
that  which  they  could  raise  in  Wisconsin  and  MiclUgan,  for  mstfmce, 
where  they  cultivate  the  sugar  beet  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  referring  to  beet  seed  now? 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Yes,  sh. 
.  !Mr.  Robinson.  My  understanding  of  that  is  that  it  is  grown  under 
the  direct  simervision  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  sugar  companies. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  But  thev  have  extensive  factories  and 
fields  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  in  Michigan  as  well.  Why 
should  not  those  companies  grow  their  own  seed,  or  grow  seed  for  the 
beet  growers  hi  th^ir  inunemate  vicinity.  Why  do  ^ey  go  West  to 
get  seed  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  kndw  tliat  they  do  go  West  to  get  flieh- 

seed  now.  * 

S^iator  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  'flie 
sugar-beet  seed  was  one  of  the  seeds  that  moved  from  the  ir^atdd 
districts  of  the  West  to  the  Mississippi  Vidley. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  perhaps.  Senator,  I  did  not  make  inyself 
clear  on  that  point.  I  spoke  particularly  of  the  lai^e  production  of 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  grass  seeds  which  find  a  sutetantial  market  in  fSm 
territory. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  Well,  let  me  ask  the  same  with  infer- 
ence to  those.  Why  is  it  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  rie^ohs  look  to 
the  irrigated  regions  of  the  West  for  tSiese  high-quality  seeds — ^prune, 
as  you  speak  oi  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  is  because  of  the  necessity  of  finding 
seed  that  is  gi*own  in  another  locality,  for  strength  and  fertility.  R 
is  necessary  to  change  seeds.  Potato  seed  must  in  time  be  secured 
from  other  localities,  instead  of  replanting  or  using  continuously  the 
pbtatoes  raised  in  one  locality.  And  the  seeds  raised  in  that  territory 
under  irrigation  with  an  adequate  water  supply  at  all  times,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  sunshine  at  all  times,  ana  with  the  quaUty  of  the 
volcanic  ash  of  the  soil  under  those  irrigation  projects,  seems  to  be 
the  quaHty  of  s^ed  that  is  very  greatly  desired  and  of  substantial 
sfarength  and  fertility. 

Senator  Shobtrxdo'e.  With  an  increase  in  saccharin  content,  is  that 
the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  are  speaking  of  beets  ?I  was  talking  of  seeds 
generally. 

Senator  Shobtbidoe.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were 
liniiting  it  to  beet  seeds. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Unfortunatdv,  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
beeir^eed  industry  is  largely  in  its  infancy.  It  is  largely  in  m  experi- 
mental stage  witli  these  sugar  companies,  who  have  been  forced  to 
erow  theirseeds  much  nearer  home  so  that  they  will  not  need  to  be 
dependent  on  these  unstable  foreign  supphes.  Duraig  the  war  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  secure  seedf  from  tt^ose  foreign 

countries.  ,      ,  •      •  a 

Senator  Jones.  Can  they  raise  just  as  good  seed  m  this  country  as 

in  those  foreign  countries  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  They  tell  me  so;  yes.  ,      ,  u  n 

Senator  Oddie.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  how  much  Ger- 
many imported  into  this  country  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Of  all  seed  i 

Senator  Oddie.  Yes.  i  .  , 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  figures  as  to  the  tonnage,  but  the  entire 
beet  seed  requirements  were  secured  from  those  countries.  AM  91 

the  beet  seed  was  imported.         ,  .  ,    ,        ,  ^  .  ,  1 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  thmk  those  who  are  not  informed 
about  it  should  be  advised  that  the  sugar-beet  seed  is  a  very  highly 
developed  product.  It  takes  about  four  generations  before  the  seed 
can  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  aU.  The  seed  is  planted— the 
plant  is  a  biennial,  as  everybody  knows.  The  seed  is  planted  and 
OTows  up  into  a  beet.  Then  the  beets  m  a  certain  field  are  tested 
for  th©  saccharin  matter  that  they  contain,  and  only  those  beeta 
which  contain  a  very  high  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  are  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  planting  again.  They  are  planted  the 
next  year— that  is,  only  those  that  pass  a  very  high  test.  Ihose 
seeds  are  planted  and  produce  a  beet  which  is  planted  the  next 
year  if  it  passes  that  high  test.  And  thus  they  continue  until  m 
Oiat'way,  by  a  process^  selection,  the  seed  which  is  produced  by 
the  fourth  generation  is  placed  upon  the  market.  So  it  requires  a 
very  carefm  selection  and  an  amount  of  attention  to  details  and 
cultivation  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  given  in  this  country  by 
the  gardener,  not  to  speak  of  the  farmer.  ^     ,  i. 

m.  Robinson.  Mr,  Chairman,  with  your  permission— not  with 
any  deare  to  burden  the  record — there  is  one  point  I  would  hke  to 
mf^e  dear,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  rail  tnmsportation 
which  is  so  essential  to  any  irrigation  project. 

The  projects  as  developed  are  generally  not  immediately  adjacent 
to  existing  rail  transportation,  and  of  course  to  make  them  successful 
rail  transportation  is  necessary.  The  carriers  as  a  whole  and  private 
capital  as  represented  in  laransportation  companies  would  be  glad 
to  undertake,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  the  construction  of  the 
necessaiy  rail  facilities  to  serve  these  projects.  But  in  justification 
of  that  it  is  extremely  essential — and  1  would  like  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee,  not  only  in  justification  of  the  nec^ 
essaiy  railroad  transportation,  but  to  those  who  settle  upon  these 
lands,  the  necessity  of  continuing  appropriations  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  carried  aloi^  to  a  finish. 

We  have  one  instance  in  nOTthwestem  Nebraska  and  southeastern 
Wyoming — ^the  Fort  Laramie  project.  We  have  filed  under  the 
present  act  the  certificate  of  neoesMty  which  is  required;  we  have 
justified  thkt  both  before  the  interstate  and  the  State  commissions 
of  Nebr^^ska  and  Wyoming/  and  we  find  that  while  we  are  reiady  and 


prepared  to  go  ahead  immediately  with  the  construction  <rf  this 
same  40-mile  extension  of  the  Goshen  Hole  section,  that  project  is 
but  partially  completed,  because  of  the  lack  of  continuing  appro- 
priations; and  while  our  investment  will  not  be  a  failure,  the  returns 
upon  that  mvestment  will  not  be  forthcoming  untU  the  completion 
of  the  program  under  that  project.  So  it  is  extremely  desirable  to 
have  that  provision  in  this  bill  that  contemplates  over  a  period  of 
yeare  a  continuing  appropriation  to  insure  the  completion  of  a  project 

when  stai-ted.  ,  .        , ,       j-    ^   xi.  j 

^ator  Bjbndbick.  In  other  words,  it  would  coordmate  the  de- 
velopment of  tiransportation  and  settlement  and  bring  it  all  aiong 
tc^ther  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly.  .       •  1.  1.  . 

Senator  Kbnbbick.  Mr.  Robinson,  m  connection  with  that,  sup- 
pose we  were  to  initiate  the  development  of  that  enormous  project 
north  and  west  of  Rock  Springs  and  require  the  assistMice  of  the 
railway  lines  in  the  way  of  transportation,  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  Union  Pacific  to  extend  a  branch  into  that  country  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of  that  countiy,  provided  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  extendon  were  made  favorable  ?  As  an 
illustration,  suppose  vou  were  not  required  to  do  anything  but  just 
serve  that  purpose  of  develoj)ment  and  are  not  required  to  carry  on 
anything  like  a  regular  service  without  regard  to  whether  it  paid  or 
not.  If  the  transportation  were  required  you  could  afford  to  build 
into  that  territory  in  advance  to  serve  that  particular  project,  could 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  m  my  own  way, 

Senator,  to  see  if  I  have  your  meaning  ? 
Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  assuming  this  pro- 
ject lying  north  and  west  of  Rock  Springs  is  developed  to  a  pomt 
where  the  Reclamation  Service  say  that  this  is  a  feasible  project  and 
give  it  their  approval  and  appropriations,  if  you  please,  may  have 
been  made  to  develop  it;  then  under  those  conditions,  would  the 
Union  Pacific  extend  its  Imes  to  cover  that  territory  aa  a  promotmg 
measure  ?    Is  that  the  thought  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  that  we  would. 

Senator  Kendrick.  With  the  understandmg  that  there  would  not 
be  any  arbitrary  demands  made  upon  the  road  to  give  a  service  that 
was  not  actually  required— that  is  to  say,  a  daily  service  or  that  sort 
of  thing.  Suppose  they  just  extend  the  road  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  development  

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand.  1     1.  x 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  be  not  onlv  practicable  to  n^ake  mat 
kind  of  extension  into  the  sparsely  settled  country,  but  it  would  m 
the  end  prove  profitable  to  the  road  and  to  the  community  as  wellf 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  indeed.  I  would  answer  your  question  there 
out  of  our  experience  in  the  past.  In  Twm  Falls  and  other  irriga- 
tion sections  where  projects  have  been  developed  we  have  extended 
our  lines,  and  the  assurance  of  the  development  of  that  section,  con- 
taining 400  acres  of  known  and  proven  irrigable  lands,  would  be 
coimplete  justification  of  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  moreys  to 
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wovide  raU  transportation  into  it.  I  should  say  that  there  would 
Wno  hesitancy  oi  the  i)art  of  the  Union  Pacific  about  extending  its 

rails  to  serve  such  a  territory.        ^  ^i.  i.  ^v,    i,„;nrr,or,  r^f 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  ha^  occasion  to  know  that  the  chairman  of 
your  board  of  directors  has  proceeded  throughout  his  entire  ra  way 
experience  on  the  principle  that  the  good  wiU  o  the  commun  ty 
served  is  one  of  the^^best  Msets  of  a  rafiroad  and  the  Union  Pacific 
has  lived  up  to  that  in  a  large  way  in  its  dealuigs  witli  the  people  of 
my  State.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And  you  are  certain  that 
if  we  initiated  these  projects  we  could  get  these  extensions  to  help 
out  in  the  development  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  confident  of  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  has  been  very  mteresting,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  we  thank  you  exceedingly.  , ,  ^   ,       ^i,  „„„ 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  able  to  be  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr:  Davis,  will  you  take  the  stand,  please  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  HOH.  AETHUE  P.  DAVIS,   DIRECTOR  OF 
EECLAMATIO^  sStICE.  DBPAETMBET  OF  THE  IHTBEIOE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  have  recently  been  out  into  the 
West  and  through  those  States  where  uxigation  is  practiced  i 

•  Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  ,     ,  . ,   •     «     x    u  n 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  considering  Senate  biU 
536  We  are  about  thrdu^  the  hearings  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
you  here.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  m  your  own  way  what- 
ever you  desire.  .  ^   •         •   j   •  j 

Ml  .  Davis.  The  bill  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  Chauman,  is  designed, 
as  I  take  it,  as  an  extension  or  continuation,  with  some  modihcatiMi, 
of  the  policy  that  was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  m  1902  by 
the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  reclamation  act.  That  has  smce 
been  modified  bv  numerous  other  acts  amending,  expandmg,  and 
qualifying  the  original,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  these  acts  we  usually 
refer  to  a's  the  reclamation  law.  ■,  j  x  ^i. 

The  original  act  was  passed  in  June,  1902,  and  provided  for  the 
segregation  into  a  fund  in  the  Treasury,  called  the  reclamation 
fund  of  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  arid  States 
to  which  the  act  applied.  The  act  was  unique  in  many  respects 
and  in  some  respects  experimental.  It  gave  large  power*  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  the  expenditure  of  the  receipts  entermg 
the  reclamation  fund,  and  was  umque  in  requiring  the  return  from 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  moneys  invested  in  mese  public  works.  It 
provided  for  the  investigation  and  construction  of  irrigation  wbrht 
m  those  Western  States.  In  some  respects  the  powers  at  fii^t 
granted  were  inadequate  and  were  afterwards  expanded  by  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  law,  providing  in  some  cases  greater 
powers,  in  some  cases  restricting  those  powers. 

In  1914,  after  the  act  had  been  in  force  for  12  years,  the  law  was 
changed  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  no  longer  had  power  to  expend 
the  moneys,  except  under  annual  estimates  submitted  to  Congress 
and  approved  by  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  money  must  be 
appropriated.  So  that  there  are  now  two  independent  limitations 
upon  expenditures,  first,  appropriation  by  Congress,  and,  second, 
the  existence  of  the  moneys  in  the  reclamation  fund.  .  Some  years 
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one  limitation  rules,  and  in  oth»  years  tlw  other  limitfttion  rules. 
The  net  cost  of  the  work  to  the  md  ca  tlie  past  fiscal  year  was  approxi- 

matelv  $122,000,000.  ,    „  .      o.  .    i.  .     .  j 

By 'moans  of  those  expenditures  the  United  States  has  constructed 
irrigation  works,  including  canal  systnns  and,  usually,  storage  works 
capal)le  of  serving  1 ,675,000  acres  of  land,  in  round  numbera. 

In  addition  to  that,  over  1,000,000  other  acres  have  been  bonefited- 
Reservoirs  liave  been  constructed  from  which,  und^  one  of  these 
amending  acts  that  I  have  referred  to,  the  Government  can  sell 
storage  water  to  existing  canal  systems  or  irrigation  districts  or  any 
consumer  where  the  water  supply  is  inadequate.  There  are  a  lai^e 
number  of  such  svstems  in  the  West,  where  the  syst^  has  been 
developed  to  such  "an  extent  that  m  the  low  years,  and  somewhat  m 
the  latter  part  of  all  irrigatmg  seasons,  the  water  supply  is  inade- 

^"some  of  those  communities  have  been  fairly  prosperous,  with  a 
partial  water  supplv  by  which  they  can  raise  one  or  two  crops  of 
alfalfa  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  season,  and  grain  and  such  products; 
but  their  prochiction  is  greatly  increased  in  most  cases  by  the  sale  of 
storage  water  from  Government  works  to  complete  the  water  supply. 
And  under  what  is  known  as  the  Warren  Act  such  supplementary- 
water  supplies  have  been  sold  to  more  than  a  million  acres  of  limd. 
So  that  altogether  about  2,750,000  acres  of  land  are  served,  either 
whollv  or  partially,  from  these  Government  works  that  I  have 
referred  to.  On  the  projects  that  the  Government  Imis  constructed 
and  which  it  serves  in  full  about  75  per  cent  of  the  land  which  is 
coveied  bv  ditches  is  under  irrigation,  and  of  that  under  irrigation 
some  thing  like  9S  per  cent  was  actually  cropped  last  year;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  irrigated  and  the  cropped  areas  being  areas  m 
orchards  not  vet  bearing  and  young  alfalfa  not  yet  ready  to  crop, 
usuallv.  There  are  some  minor  differences,  wherie  crops,  on  a^MSOont 
of  insect^  or  otherwise,  were  not  worth  harvestmg,  perhaps.  Once 
in  a  while  a  small  area  of  water-logged  land  is  not  harvested,  although 
perhaps  irrigated  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  teU  me  why  this  25  per  cent  does  not 

avail  itself  of  water?  ,     j..  l  i. 

Mr  D  wis  There  is  about  25  per  cent  of  land  under  ditch  that  was  ■ 
not  irricrated  in  1920.  That  consists  mainly  of  portions  of  farms 
w^hich  are  under  irrigation  but  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
developed  owing  to  lack  of  means  and  of  time  by  the  setUers.  A 
portion  of  that  will  never  be  cropped  or  irrigated,  because  it  w 
occupied  bv  farm  buikhngs  and  roads  and  ditches  and  so  on,  which 
are  charged  for  the  irrigation  but  are  not  included  m  the  acreage 
reported  by  the  farmer  as  being  cropped,  of  course,  because  they  are 

^^Then^there  are  some  minor  areas  of  public  land  that  has  been 
opened  to  entry  and  not  taken  that  constitutes  a  portion  of  that  25 
per  cent.  There  is  verv  little  of  that.  There  is  some  private  land 
which  is  owned  bv  nonresidents,'  to  whom  the  law  does  not  permit 
us  to  deliver  water  until  thev  become  residents,  and  some  areas  m 
farms  or  holdings  of  larger  than  100  acres.  There  is  a  limitation  m 
the  law  that  water  shall  not  be  delivered  or  a  right  sold  to  more 
than  160  acres  in  one  ownership,  and  there  are  some  areas  that  have- 
not  yet  comphed  with  that  provision  of  the  law. 
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eoesmtmsm  vaEsuMt^sem  act. 


*ffi  npr  rent  of  the  area 
All  of  these  various  cases  9«^P«««  f  eSdv  sta Ld,  the  bulk 
that  is  under  it  and  is  not  irrigated,  l^ut,:  «f^*J^f^^y  L  settled  and  in 
of  the  difference  is  on  the  irngated  fanns;,  f  r,*^^iy"iaUo  irri- 
process  of  development  or  is  ^ed  yanous  ways  i^id^ta^^^ 
Sation.  It  does  not  show  any  lack  of  dMnan^for  tb^ Ufilgable  laaa, 
on  the  contrary,  the  demand  is  strong.        •  ciiWpt*  I 

Senator  WAtin  of  Montana.  Before  you  p.^  from  th»t  sub^^»  l 
wish  Tou  would  make  it  clear  what  dwraoter  of  work  {813"^°™ 
Sle  part  of  the  settler,  so  that  he  may  actaaUy  avaa  hnnsatt  of  the 

hii^elf^mZ  the  ^e^ent  law.^eef  «  TiSf  ^ffiq'SSS 

r:aa^"& fffi  *x 'rS-Se*^^ 

:,::rtM^?tS^^^^^^^ 

stances,  mesauite  in  others,  or  brush  of  various  kinda,  andmallcaseB 
must  break  the  virgin  sod  or  soil.    _  '  , 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Pardon  me,  1^.  Director;  I  "^^^^^^^^^^J^ 
a  question  there  if  I  may.  Do^  the  farmer  ^d^^^^f^J^™^^ 
project  have  the  assistance  of  the  advice  or  diifectaOB  of  a  .Uoveia* 

"^t  K  nol  ml^'^ere  t^t  kind  <rf  advice  is 

gi^n,  burthere  are  some.   There  is  no  law  against  it;  th«re  m  no 

^^Srll^^c.  The  Government  does  not  survey  his  U^^^ 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  unless  he  paj^  for  it.  In  some  casesthey 
request  surveys  and  they  can  be  carried  out  if  he  pays  for^MO. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Is  there  any  levehng  required*  . 

Mr  DA^^s.  In  most  cases  leveling  is  required  to  adapt  the  areas  to 
irrigation.  In  some  cases  that  is  a  very  heavy  tax  Ml  ^e  f arm«^8 
resources  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  substMitial  amount 
of  the  area  that  is  included  in  the  farms  that  are  ungated  lanot  devel- 
oped .  The  cost  of  leveling  and  clearing  is  sometimes  very  heavy,  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  considerable  item.  ^  •  •    j  n  «. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  not  state  what  that  cost  is  m  doUara  and 
cents,  so  as  to  give  us  a  better  idea  ? 

Mr  Davis.  The  variation  is  very  wide,  going  from  almost  nothmg 
on  some  very  smooth  vaUeys  to,  I  should  say,  about  $100  m  ware. 
There  are  few  cases  that  go  above  that,  but  a  number  go  as  high  as 
$100  an  acre,  and  I  should  say  the  average  would  be.m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  S30  or  $40. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  including  the  water  ngJit  i 

Mr.  Bay^s.  Not  including  any  water  charge. 

Senator  Shobtbidge.  Just  including  the  clearing  and  levehng  of  the 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  including  the  clearing  and  levehng  of  the  land.  In 
some  few  cases  the  clearing  is  a  heavy  item. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  And*  constructing  the  farm  laterals, 

tiOO  ? 

Mr.  DA^^s.  No;  that  I  did  not  include,  because  that  is  usually  a 
nearly  constant  sum  and  will  not  usually  exceed  $5  or  $10  an  acre, 
because  that  will  generally  be  made  by  his  own  teams  and  machinery 
in  a  short  time. 
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Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  So  you  would  say  that  even  when  tlie 
farmer  gets  his  wat«  he  is  8uh|ect  to  an  additional  expense  of  from 
$30  to  $40  an  acre  in  Order  to  put  his  land  m  shape  so  as  to  make 

^m.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  the  average.  There  are  some 
vallevs  where  that  charge  is  light.  And  there  are  other  places  where, 
Is  iTarS  it  is^  healy,  "id  I  speak  of  $30  or  $40  as  be^ 
the  average.  It  is  a  veJy  difficult  thmg  to  state  with  any  exactness 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  coete.  The  faxmere  do  not  gen- 
erally keep  cost  records,  and  it  can  pnly  be  estimated  from  the  best 
information  available,  There  are  a  few  cas^,  t^ical  of  the  d^erent 
conditions,  that  enable  us  to  make  the  estunates  that  I  have  just 

^Tn  the  areas  which  the  Government  irrigates  directly  and  in  which 
the  Goverimient  operates  the  systems  we  have,  of  couiw,  an  operatmg 
force  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  reqmremfflitB  for  water  are 
Ughter  than  they  are  earlier,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  keep  ^  force 
on  the  land,  and  we  have  a  force  th«e  acciuamted  P«?*>«»*»ly 
every  farmer,  delivering  water  to  him  neriodically,  and  acauamt^ 
S  the  character  of  the  crops  that  lie  nuses,  how  mu<^  water 
he  takes  Tnd  everything  of  thaTkmd.  This  force  beir«  necessarily 
on  the  land  to  operate  these  ditches,  can  very  convemently  and  cheap- 
ly tie  and  do^annually  take,  a  census  of  what  is  produced  on  that 
p^roject:  This  census  is  confined  to  vegetable  ]^^^ 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  on  the  basiB  of  the  market  values  <» 

^ w7do  tunclude  animal  production.^  That  g^erally  is  fed  from 
the  nroduce  of  the  land,  which  would  be  counted  tmce,  and  if  an 

st'iiSaL'rmrde^  the  profit  on  the  .^ni^-lB^^laWe^tS  fye'^t 
because  that  information  sometimes  is  not  available  until  a  year  or 
two  Xr-we  do  not  know  what  price  the  animal  is  gomg  t«  tomg 
I^HI  old  In  the  second  place,  it  would  introduce  a  la,^e  element 
S^estSSate  of  how  mSch  tha^t  profit  is  due  to  the  farm  iteelf  and  so  on- 
So  wrexclSde  any  allowance  for  estimates  for  annnal.  producfe^ 
nr.  tL  Ws  of  the  vecretable  products,  the  production  of  these 

?cSiJ^:t!:>r;rot^^^^^^  n^^^^^.f  $^t™'' " 

otrn  bfls  been  in  round  numbers,  about  $400,000,OUU.  _ 
^Senator  Kendrick.  How  much  ha^  it  been  m  comparison  with  ^ 

"X  dI^I' sS^eSTov^  three  tfanes  as  much  as  the  construe- 
Jthe  Of  course  to  that  we  must  add  tlie  operatmg 

Pucto iStotl^iJwas in  1919,t£ough larger  than  anyprevaous 

y*?'   ,    ir..m„nT  Tn  anv  event,  is  It  not  fair  to  assume  Uiat 

iut  ofthele  projects  in  net  profit  two  dolh*. 
to^eV^  *^  '"^'^  construction  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator  The  prod«c|i<m 
T  MU  aneakinff  of  is  eross-  I  think  much  less  than  half  of  that  gioss 
IZS^neiplo^  bi  course  the  f a«aer's  labor  and  the  expense 

^^'lenatf^i^Mi^o/^c^^^^^^^^  the. farmer's  Hving 

that  entSsSto  the  part  of  the  net  profit  that  is  not  iBcluded  in  the 

^Ifo^i^S."  Yes.    Whatever  he  consumes  of  vegetable  products  . 
raised  on  the  fann  is  included,  but  not  meat  dan-y  products  honey, 
etc.  nor  anything  on  acconnt  of  his  use  of  the  farm  as  a  home. 

S^ZTiioiJaDG^.  Then  may  I  ask  this  question^   How  much 
has  the  project  cost  the  Government,  m  round  hguves  '. 

Mr  Davis.  The  net  construction  cost  is  approximate  >  ^i^^,- 
000,000  up  to  date.  A  portion  of  that  has  be^^n  returned  m  con- 
sSuction  chaises  to  the  Government.   That  is,  the  projects  have  been 

eradually  paying  back  under  the  law.  „n-  .  i,  +  u« 

^nat^LoBlRiiiGB.  What  I  mean  is  this:  What  has  been  t  ie 
sum  total  of  the  cost  for  construction  and  mamteDftOce  up  to  date, 
including  all  incidental  expenses! 

Mr.  Davis.  You  mean  net ?  .  . 

Senator  Shobtridgb.  No;  the  gross  cost  to  the^  Government,  if 
you  can  give  us  the  figures  ?  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  have 
been  the  gross  output  within  the  irrigated  territory  ? 

Mr  Davis.  As  a  rough  estimate  I  will  say  that  the  gross  produc- 
tion has  been  twice  the  gross  expenditure  for  oflera.tion,  mamtenance, 

and  construction^ 

Senator  Shqbtridois.  And  what  those  two  sums  are  

Mr.  Davis.  Roughly  $160,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  subject  to 
correction.    We  have  published  those  figures  m  our  annual  report. 
You  understand,  of  course  that  the  total  cost  is  to  be  repaid  and  is  ^ 
being  gradually  repaid  to  the  United  States,  except  a  few  per  cent. 

The  going  projects  aggregate  25  in  16  States.  A  few  of  them  are 
practically  complete,  perhaps  a  liiird.  Nearly  aU  of  thena  are  sus- 
ceptible of  some  extension,  and  some  of  ^em  v«ry  unportant 

extensions.  i  -.f  • 

Senator  Kendbick:  Right  there  I  wouM  hke  to  ask  you  if  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  departm^t  to  deliver  these  projects  over  to  tiifi 
control  of  the  settders  as  rapidly  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  it  is  fea»ble  to  segregate  a  umt 
of  a  project  or  make  an  entire  project  in  complete  form  so  that  the 
Government  may  properly  do  so,  undOT  a  provision  of  the  law  of  1914 
they  are  turned  over  for  uie  <^>e^ti0n  ana  maintenance  of  the  irriga- 
tors themselves,  under  some  proper  organization,  provided  they 
so  desire;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department  and  the  pobcy 
heretofore  pursued  to  do  that  as  quickly  as  ccmditions  will  pcarmit. 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  What  projecte  have  you  thus 

returned  ?  ,      .     .  .  •  ,  ^  j. 

^,h\  Davis.  The  Salt  River  project  m  Arizona,  under  a  contract 
providing  for  the  return  of  paymmts  and  its  proper  maintenance 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Water  Users'  Association  of  Salt  River 
Valley  at  Phoenix.  , 

On  the  Minidoka  project  ui  Idaho,  the  gravity  portion,  a  httle 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  area,  is  similarly  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  an  irrigation  district  which  "^etirv^^ 

'^S^i^Ws.  Do  you  find  the  people  anxious  to  take  it 
^'X'  Davis  In  some  cases  they  are  willing  to  do  so;  in  some  cases 

TnThTgrttedthe  take  it  over  .id  ope^^^^^ 

-!ri^i!if:s^^  r^yf  ^^^£x^;:rX^r 

»t^:t^ISn^^rry^ir&^^^^  those  I 

^<ts:^:f'rSng  mi  P-i-t  b  typ^al  of  a  ^^^^^^^ 
^projects  winch     j-ve^en  ^p  ^^^^  frnmber^of  pr^octs  which 
part  of  the  irrigators.   ^^l^J^f'^J^-^  ^^ch  usually  the  works 
Cave  been  built  by  private  "^^^^r^ ^^eauate  and  where  the 
have  to  a  certain  extent  decayed  or  been  ^W^^^'/^  incapable  of 

Bi^^r-  ,  '    4.  -4.  «r«o  T««r1p    condition  by  the  Secretary 

In  takmg. ^J^f  F^Ject^™  it;  that  they 

of  the  Interior  that  tKeUmtedStet^^ou^n      p  ^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

should  continue  the  oV^B,Uon^  sJtfes  W?be  concerned  only  in 
own  nianagemen    and  the  TUmtedSt^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^  . 

construction.    But  ^^^^J^^^^^^^n  of  other  projects  m  the 

that  havmg  seen  the  ^J^^J^h^Wetoxv  to  operate  this  project, 
same  State  they  have  petiti^^^Be^ete^  ^^^^^^ 

Davis?  •  . 

C^Vr'maI^ 'Do  you  desi™  to  conmeat  upoa  the  «e«.ures  and 

gl™  ^s^r^V"'-""^  have  a  report 

^Mr.  Oavis.  I  Tiave  ST  I  iXTe?^hicll  I  have  also  read 

from  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^,  ^^^^ons  concerning  ar- 
tad  with  which  I  agree,  "^^^1  ^Sjjme  the  meaning.  I 
^ngement  and  ^j-'l'^f 'erupo^  ai^^^^^  Eeclarnation 
have  one  suggestion,  'f^ett  UP°^^  rtStthe  deTelopmant  of  irnga- 
Service.   It  sliou  d  ""^^  ^^-^J^ri^te^ten^" »nd  largely  by 
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selected  projects  most  easily  constructed,  those  that  could  be  con- 
structed most  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  where  the  land  gives  proBOise 
of  immediate  returns.    That  was  due  to  necessity  under  tjie  physical 

conditions.  i  '  i.   tt      -i  a*  + 

The  policy  of  reclamation  as  taken  up  by  the  Umted  estates  was 
largely  based  upon  the  difficulty  of  any  further  large  development, 
by  private  enterprise,  because  the  construction  of  projecte  renaming 
yet  to  be  constructed,  which  was  very  large,  involved  such  ^culties 
and  such  a  long  time  in  construction  and.  settlement  that  it  was  un- 
attractive to  private  enterprise.  Where  such  projects  had  be«J 
attempted  they  were  usually  unprofitable  and  it  became  very  dUficult 
to  enhst  capital  in  them.  The  Government  construction  was  takg 
up  for  that  purpose,  because  it  was  recognized  as  a  public  b^ebt 
and  one  deserving  of  public  encouragement.  To  a  certain  e^mt 
that  had  been  previouslv  recognized  in  the  passage  of  the  Carey  law, 
and  in  the  passage  of  the  desert-land  law  and  others.  ThoB©  »ct8 
borne  in  mmd,  together  with  the  experience  of  the  Keclailatation 
Service,  indicate  that  the  greater  losses  nave  been  after  the  works  aito 

constructed.  •    x  x 

(At  this  point  the  hearing  was  suspended  for  a  few  mmutes  to  pOT- 
mit  the  members  of  the  committee  to  respond  to  a  roll  call  m  rae 

Senate.)  _  , 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr*  IJayis, 
you  were  discussing  the  bill  generally.  Will  you  please  continue 
your  testimony? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  original  reclamation  act  provided  for  the  repayment 
of  the  construction  cost  in  10  annual  installments,  and  in  most  cases 
that  was  assessed  by  the  Secretary  in  equal  installments,  although 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  require  that.  It  was  found  that  the 
collection  of  10  per  cent  of  the  construction  cost  per  annum  from  the 
start  was  a  severe  burden  upon  many  of  the  settlers,  and  probably 
the  majority  would  have  failed  if  that  had  been  insisted  upon. 
Some  of  them  did  fail  in  the  attempt. 

In  1914,  after  years  of  trial  of  the  origmal  act,  that  was  changed  by 
Congress  to  spread  the  payments  over  20  years  and  to  make  the  initial 
payments  of  the  first  four  years  2  per  cent  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  for  the  next  two  years  4  per  cent,  and  thereafter  6  per  cent  for 
the  following  14  years,  making  100  per  cent  in  all. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  is  entirely  practi- 
cable as  a  scale  of  payment  and  that  by  some  adjustment  of  that  kind, 
by  whicii  the  charges  will  be  less  at  first  until  the  farmer  can  get  his 
land  in  paying  condition  and  the  proper  improvements  and  imple- 
ments on  the  land,  the  charges  should  be  kept  small,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  six  or  seven  years  they  are  increased  to  6  ])er  cent,  that  being 
hicrher  than  the  interest  rate,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  he 
will  pay  out  on  an  amortization  basis,  and  an  extension  of  the  same 
rate  of  payment  beyond  the  20-yeax  period  will,  of  course,  be  ^lo  un- 
bearable hardship. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Pardon  me,  this  plan  of  repayment  does  not 
involve  any  charge  of  interest  whatsoever,  does  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  presf^ntlaw? 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Yes. 
'  Mr,  Da'V^s.  No;  no  charge  of  interest  at  all. 

Seiiator  Kendsick.  Just  the  principal  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Just  the  principal.  Bat  if  the  charges  are  based  upon 
the  principal  cost  and  l^e  same  pen^ent^es  as  now  chained,  tney 
would  ultimately  pay  out.  It  womd  take  along  time,  butany  interest 
chaise  less  than  6  pej*  cent  would  ultimately  pay  out,  because  for  th» 
seventh  year  and  from  liuit  on  he  has  to  pay  6  per  cent. 
'  Hiero  are  two  dassea  of  water  rights.  Those  that  I  speak  of  are  one 
dass,  aiid  the  others  are  charged  on  a  sUghtly  different  basis,  which 
makes  a  7  per  cent  bans  finally.  But  thev  both  pay  out  in  20  years; 
they  have  20  years  in  which  to  do  it,  and  have  a  graduated  system  of 

{)ayment8.  It  would  not  be  a  complicated  matter  to  so  provide  in  the 
aw,  and  it  would  provide  for  the  ultimate  repayment  of  all  the  money 
with  interest,  provided  the  interest  do6s  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
ffiial  payment.  Ihen  it  is  a  question  of  ccmtinuii]^  that  final  payment 
long  enough  to  pay  that  ^tii©  cost  out. 

To  make  the  law  a  success  in  all  cases,  I  iJiink  some  such  provisicm 
would  be  advisable.  Ilhere  are  projects,  of  course,  that  could  pay 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  law  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  usually  the  farmer 
could  on  most  of  llie  projects  if  he  is  sufficiently  equipped  with  capital 
to  start  with,  but  the  average  settler  does  not  have  that  larce  equip- 
ment. One  (rf  ttie  provisicms  of  the  present  law,  which  is  also  in  the 
'iJlaft  of  this  law  as  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  was  to  ^ve  preference 
rights  to  ex-service  men.  That  impUes  that  there  is  some  privily 
attached  to  this,  but  the  way  it  is  drawn  it  would  be  a  privilege  at 
which  many  of  th«n  would  lail  unless  they  would  start  with  a  good 
deal  of  capital,  but  with  a  proper  graduation  of  paymenta  Uiey  can 

pay  out.  •  . 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Some  men  have  not  the  capacity  to  pay 
out  even  under  the  graduated  payments.  It  is  lak»  my  other  busi- 
ness. A  man  has  to  know  how  and  be  industrious  and  thrifty  and 
have  the  qualities  essential  to  success  in  any  business  in  order  to 
succeed  in  this.  But  there  is  a  point  at  yMch  only  the  exceptional 
men  could  succeed,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  law  ao  that 
the  average  man  could  succeed.  . 

Senator  Kendkick.  Is  it  vour  opinion  that  the  collection  of  mwr- 
est  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
settler  to  pay  the  construction  charges  off  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 
'  Mr  Davis.  It  certainly  would  be  a  very  strong  incentive  to  any 
man  with  a  business  head  on  him.  When  he  has  an  mterest-beanng 
debt  he  would  be  likely  to  apply  the  old  rule  that  the  time  to  pay  your 
debts  is  when  you  have  got  the  money,  and  if  he  had  a  prohtaWe 
season  he  would  be  more  likely  to  reduce  that  than  if  it  wer©  a  non- 
intercst-bearing  debt.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Does  that  answer  vour  question,  Mr.  Chairman?    _  •  „ 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  please  state  your  suction  agami 

Mr  Davis.  I  suggest  a  graduated  method  of  payments,  which, 
actually  would  take  the  form  of  an  amortization  method  and  wMch 
would  run  the  debt  for  a  longer  period  than  the  draft  of  the  law- 
proposes-  at  any  rate,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  so  that  that  basis 
of  payment  would  pav  out.  That  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  interest  that  the  bonds  would  bear. 

The  Chaiemw.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  merits,  the  general 
Durposes,  and  principles  involved  in  this  biU  ?    Do  you  favor  it  ? 

Mr  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  move.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  enterprise  of  pubhc  works  that  the  United  States 


/ 
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is  engaged  in  that  is  of  such  financial  interest  to  the  ^07^7,.;^^/^,^^^ 
^  tiTrhe  financial  marit  depend,  very  jl^^^Ll^^^^^^^^ 
these  funds  aro  to  be  roturaed,  and  it  is  not  uitunat^iy  any  aiait 

"•^Se'^.S^rVou.  have  b«n  west  r...o..h .  v,sUing  m.nv  of 

erotion  with  the  States  by  the  Gaveramept  of  the  Umted  btates  in 

%fDi^%o"'sii;  I  would  not  agree  with  that  proposition  1 
thittk  ttitr^r  difficulty  and  slowlj,  there  is  still  a  considerable 
Ko^eit  in^rSratlon  that  wdl  go  on  irre^pecUve  of  such 

^•^f  j^^;  Pardon  me  right  .there.    That  is  due,  xs  it  not,  to 
the  annual  accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund  < 

Mr  Davis.  No;  I  mean  bv  private  enterprise,  by  corporate  enter- 
nri^e  and  bv  municipal  aumorities.  1,     j-       1  + 

^  I  have  been  brougtt  to  that  conclusion  by  the  results  of  the  ate 
census  wMch  shows^in  the  past  10  years  a.laxge.increase  in  irrigation 
oiS  of  Government  opeVation.  That  is  mamly  due  to  improve- 
n  s  in  existing  system^,  by  which  they  use  the  water  more  eco- 
m  caUv  and  to  siiaU  developments  of  viwrious  kmds  which  are  not 
rch  in\he  public  eye  but  in  W  aggregate  amount  to  a  great  deaL 
The  irrigated  area  in  the  last  10  years  has  mcreased,  1  thmk,  about 

^' SenrrTENDRicK.  In  comiection  with  th^  ^^rv  question  the 
chairman  has  asked  you,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  do  not  believe  a  great 
deal  of  this  development  that  is  going  on  under  private  ^t^n*f  «J 
the  absence  of  Government  assistance  would  be  on  an  iWie^oaKWmcal 

Mr  D  WIS.  A  great  deal  of  it;  that  is  very  true. 
Senator  Kendrtck.  And  done  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and 
done  in  the  war  of  patchwork,  where  a  general  plan  should  be  caraed 
out  in  order  to  make  the  whole  system  economical?  ,  ^  *  * 
Mr  D  wis  That  is  true;  andlwouldsay  the  majority  of  etiorts  at 
that  kind  of  development  would  fail;  there  would  be  heavy  If'-^j's  n^ 
connection  with  that.  A  large  part  of  the  naoney  expended  by 
investors  upon  irrigation  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  lost. 

Senator  Ivendrick.  Exactly.  And  is  it  not  quite  conceivable, 
too  that  such  patchwork  development  would  prove  dis^trous^to 
certain  sections  that  would  be  involved,  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  part  of  it  was  developed  it  would  make  it  more  expensive  and 
more  ditficult  to  develop  the  balance? 

Mr.  Davis,  lhat  is  true  so  far  as  they  would  undert^e  large 
projects,  and  undoubtedlv  a  great  deal  of  that  would  occur  under 
private  development,  and 'has  occurred  in  the  past.  But  I  think  the 
intent  of  tlie  ctiauman's  question  I  would  probably  agree  with,  and 
that  is  that  private  enterprise  would  not  attack  these  large  projects 
without  some  kind  of  legislation  similar  to  this.  I  thmk  that  is 
true,  and  what  I  meant  to  say  was  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
veiV  small  developments  of  various  kinds  which  in  the  aggregate 
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would  and  do  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Of  course,  the  opportiinity 
for  those  is  constantly  decreasing,  because  they  are  being  developed. 

The  Chaieman.  But  private  capital  is  not  going  to  go  back  and 
conserve  the  water  in  the  water  sheds,  impound  it  at  great  expense, 
and  distribute  it  far  distant  to  laige  areas  of  public  and  privately 
owned  lands  ?  \ 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  OoAiBMAN.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of  and  not  little 
streams  tibat  are  d^ected  on  the  farms  for  poultry  randies  and  small 

gardens. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  tame.  The  small  development  is  so  small  that 
it  attracts  Uttle  attention  until  aggregated  in  me  census  statistics  and 
hasj  to  a  large  extent,  been  already  accomplished.  But  so  far  as  large 
projects  are  concerned,  which  require  storage  reservoirs,  which 
require  high  diversion  dams,  which  require  long  tunnels  and  expensive 
and  difficult  canals  on  mountiun  sides  and  where  the  water  is  remote 
from  the  land  to  be  reached  or  has  to  be  pumped  to  a  high  level,  those 
developm^ts  require  too  much  money  and  too  much  time  and  too 
large  an  acreage  to  be  developed  at  a  time  for  success  by  private 
development. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  large  acreage  now  to  be  developed 
in  the  West? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  West  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  requires  aid  to  go  ahead  and  become  the 
empire  that  it  should  become  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  might  be  just  as  truthfullj^  said,  I  think,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  chairman's  ([uestion  that  a  partial  development 
will  too  often  mean  the  prevention  of  a  full  development? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  requires  a  comprehensive  scheme? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  there  is  another  chance  for  disastrous 
results  to  accrue,  and  that  is  in  the  character  of  the  development. 
Under  one  situation,  under  ineffective  development,  the  whole  scheme 
proves  a  failure,  whereas  where  there  is  a  sufficient  investment  to  begin 
with  the  whole  plan  proves  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  known  a  great  many  developments  in 
the  West,  as  I  am  sure  others  around  this  table  have,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary character  of  development  to  begin  with  has  resulted  in  final 
abandonment  of  the  whole  enterprise  because  of  the  failure  to  see 
results  in  the  distant  future.  It  nas  meant  disaster,  where  compre- 
hensive development  to  begin  with  would  have  assured  success. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  Mr.  Director,  you  started  a  moment  ago 
to  tell  us  something,  as  I  thought,  in  reference  to  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment had  heretofore  initiated  projects;  in  other  words,  the  way  it  had 
made  its  selection  of  projects  to  begin  development.  I  would  like  to 
have  from  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  bill  upon 
that  plan  of  selection.  You  stated  that  in  the  past  you  had  selected 
projects  because  they  were  to  be  developed  economically  and  the 
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lands  brought  into  immediate  use,  and  jou  had  seltoted  tbe  most 
favorable  ones  first  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  private  enterprise 
having  done  thiat,  but  that  is  true  to  a  degree  also  of  Government 
development. 

Senator  Kemdbiok.  Has  that  been  true  also  of  the  Bedamatioa 

Service? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent.  Hiere  was  one  pro^ion 
of  the  original  redamation  act  which  modified  that,  which  virtutJly 
required  taking  up  a  project  in  eadi  State,  by  requiring  the  major 
part  of  the  receipts  from  each  State  to  be  expended  in  that  State. 
To  do  that,  subject  to  the  existence  of  projects,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  up  a  project  in  each  State.  Under  that  act  some  projecte  were 
taken  un  in  semiarid  r^ons  where  it  was  difiicult  to  get  the  farmers 
to  use  the  water,  and  that  proviso  was  stricken  out  of  the  law  by  an 
amendinent  adopted  in  1910.  With  <hat  eliminated  it  is  now  feasible 
to  consider  projects  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  merits,  exclusive 
of  location.  And  while,  of  course,  justice  and  proper  policy  indicate 
soiiie  atl^tion  to  geographical  distribution,  it  is  not  so  mandatory 
as  to  give  that  precedence  over  physical  merits,  and  that  I  consider 
the  merit  of  the  preset  law  and  of  this  proposed  law. 

The  Ceaibman.  I  think  I  can  read  the  mind  of  Senator  Kendrick 
in  this,  that  under  the  present  law— the  act  of  1902— the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  could  determine  upon  what  projtict  would  be  com- 
menced. Under  this  bill  he  does  not  by  his  own  initiative  take  up 
^e  i)roject,  but  it  is  brought  before  hun  by  a  district,  State,  or  sub- 
division, and  then  he  can  ascertain  the  f easibiUty  of  it. 
Ifr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

fte  Chairman.  Now,  takmg  the  two  ways,  do  vou  think  this  bill 
would  j)OTmit  tile  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exetcise  his  judgment 
alone  without  waitmg  for  some  one  to  maugurate  the  work  and  start 
the  movement  m  tile  States  9 

Senator  Kendbick.  Yes,  Mr.  Chauroan;  and  if  I  may,  let  me  add 
a  word  there.  Here  is  the  idea  I  am  anxious  to  have  an  expnession 
on  from  the  director,  and  that  is  what  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be 
upon  the  mitiation  of  projects  remote  from  settlemeat,  as  a  good  many 
wiU  be,  for  instance,  m  my  State.  You  take  that  territory  that  is 
undeveloped  at  this  time,  where  the  land  is  largely  owned  by  the 
Govermnent  and,  we  will  say,  to  a  large  extent  uninviting;  has  that 
kmd  of  a  territory  any  chance  to  benefit  bv  the  apphcation  of  this 
law,  or  wiU  it  be  necessary  for  some  movement  to  be  started  on  the 
part  (rf  those  located  m  the  neighborhood  m  order  to  mterest  the 
department  m  a  mven  project. 

•  ^f'lP^V^-  ^  l^<^<^er  is  the  case;  m  other  words,  local 

mitiation  is  required  under  this  proposed  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  under  this 
Jaw  It  will  be  almost  necessary  for  there  to  have  been  some  oricrinal 
.development  and  some  settlement  in  order  to  secme  a  further  exten- 
sion I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  so  to  me. 

impression  I  liave  had.  There- 
are  inany  projects  m  my  State  without  any  advantages  of  that  kind 
to  mitiate  a  movement;  they  are  desirable  projects,  too 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  this  law  has  any  particular  bearing  on 
,  whether  the  project  is  remote  or  not,  but  only  upon  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  land  is  in  private  ownership  and  somewhat  settled  or 
entirely  public  land.  I  hardly  see  how  under  this  law  a  project 
consisting  entirely  of  public  laud  could  be  taj^en  up.  Ferbaps  X  do 
not  understand  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  is  the  impression  I  have  of  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  great  national  scheme  of  development,  and  ultimately 
©very  part  of  the  country  will  be  benefited,  and,  as  you  have  suggested  j 
a  spirit  of  fairness  would  piximpt  a  geographical  distcibutiQA  of  the 
benefits  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  present  law,  howeyer,  ju»  more  adupted  tp  public 
lands  than  to  private  lands. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Will  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  prevent 
you  from  proceeding  to  the  development  of  a  project  as  you  bave 
heretofore  Deen  authorized  to  do  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Davis,  I  think  not-  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  would 
not  hamper  the  operation  of  the  present  law  but  would  permit  much 
freer  operation,  in  fact,  by  supplying  the  needs  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  and  leaving  the  old  law  freer  to  act  in  the  case  of  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  This  law  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  a  district 
must  be  in  existence,  and  if  there  is  not  anyone  living  on  the  sage- 
brush country,  of  course  there  is  no  way  to  organize  a  district.  The 
necessity  of  that  is  in  the  fact  that  a  district  must  issue  bonds,  from 
the  sale  of  which  you  get  the  money.  So  a  lot  of  this  land  could  not 
possibly  cQm»  m  uiilesa  ik&te  yme  two  or  mwe  persops  tp  oi^aoi^ 
a  district, 

Mr.  Dayis.  But  in  general  the  places  where  projects  are  possible 
may  have  a  few  settlers,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  land  is  private  land 
tiiey  may  take  in  pubUc  land  to  nearly  naif  of  the  project  and  still 
opiate  under  this  law  by  organizii^  a  district  under  the  existing  law- 
Senator  Kendbick.  Inhere  could  be  no  question  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  under  those  conditions  and  the  advantageous  appli- 
cation of  it,  but  I  am  concerned  about -the  reclamation  of  territory 
in  which  there  are  next  to  no  settlers,  or  none  at  all,  with  enormous 
tracts  of  land  subject  to  irrigatioii  aad.wit^  a  spMlid  water  supply 
for  such  irrigation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  can  be  taken  owe  of  mtk  the  present  law^  «m 
the  pwaent  law  will  be  adequate. 

m.  BlBN.  Mr.  Chabman,  if  I  may  mterrupt,  there  is  a  pcunt  m 
section  18  that  is  a  little  hazy  on  this  very  ques^aon. 
The  Ckaxbhak.  That  is  to  be  deared  up. 
Mr.  BiEN.  It  says: 

That  all  projects  or  units  thereof  upon  which  actual  coMtruction  wcfk  disU  be 
commeoced  after  the  pasaage  of  this  act  shall  be  otganiaed  in  ^  manner  ^ovided 

herein. 

That  would  mean  the  organization  of  an  irrigation  district,  and 
if  you  have  an  area  of  100,000  acres  or  more  of  public  land  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  oi^anize  an  irrigation  dktrict.  I  tlunk 
that  is  one  difficulty  with  the  bill,  unless  this  section  is  changed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  Mr, 
Director,  that  you  thought  the  eflfect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  relieve, 
the  Reclamation  Service  under  the  law,  as  it  now  operates,  from  ttie 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  a  good  deal  of  this  territory  undw 
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the  old  system,  and  that  would  make  it  less  difficult  to  take  up  these 
new  projects  of  the  character  that  I  have  deseribed.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? 

Iifr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  if  this  correction  is  made  that  Mr.  Bien  haa 
called  attention  to  so  as  to  make  that  possible. 

Senator  Kemdrick.  lien  you  do  not  believe  that  with  the  greaHy 
increased  activities  of  the  department  under  this  bill — as  we  hope 
there  will  be  a  great  increase,  as  there  will  be  many  projects  added 
to  the  ones  you  ah-eady  have  under  way — ^you  will  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  work  that  you  wiD  fail  to  get  to  these  new  projects  ?  You 
do  not  think  you  will  fail  to  get  to  the  new  ones  on  account  iA  the 
great  work  you  are  doing  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  of  that  kind,  excepting^ 
the  absorption  of  the  funds.  Of  course  so  far  as  one  project  absorbs 
funds  they  will  not  be  available  for  another;  but  so  far  as  attention 
is  concerned,  the  organization  will  of  course  be  expanded  to  care 
for  whatever  the  law  provides,  and  there  will  be  notnbig  to  prevent 
the  taking  up  of  new  projects.  They  will,  however,  be  limited  by 
the  funds,  and  this  bill  does  not  take  care  of  all  future  irrigation. 

Senator  KBia>BiCK.  I  think  it  might  interest  the  committee  to 
eive  one  reason  why  I  am  concerned  about  the  application  of  the 
law.  In  my  State,  Wyoming,  we  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
our  reclamation  projects  are  both  difficult  and  expensive.  The 
cost  has  precluded  development  under  private  initiative  and  interest, 
and  so  it  reduces  it  to  a  proposition  of  having  the  Government  take 
it  up.  Now,  I  know  of  one  tract  of  land  that  I  have  referred  to 
this  morning  in  which  there  is  as  much  as  400,0(»0  acres,  almost  in 
a  body,  just  a  little  way  north  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
is  almost  an  empire,  and  it  is  right  along  these  great  lakes  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  for  reservoir  purposes,  and  lends  itself  to 
development  easily  and  readily,  but  at  rather  great  cost.  There 
are  veryfew  settlers  in  that  section  of  tfiie  country. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  not  that  public  domain,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  E^ENDRicK.  Yes,  sir;  every  foot  of  it.  • 

The  CHAmMAN.  None  of  it  privately  owned  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  None  to  speak  of  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  offer  this  suggestion.  If  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  the  pubhc  domain  and  it  should  appear  feasible  for  devel- 
opment, would  not  men  go  and  settle  on  that  land  and  organize  a 
dSstrictf 

Senator  Kendricb:.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  irrigation 
projects  have  in  the  past  involved  so  many  years  before  theix'  was 
any  income  that  people  would  become  discouraged  from  actin<r 
individually.  Of  course  one  of  the  things  that  gives  us  a  right  to 
feel  concerned  about  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  fact  that  Wyomint^ 
is  to  contribute  through  its  natural  resources  more  largely"^to  the 
fliitemation  fund  than  any  other  single  State  in  the  Union.  Do  you 
iMpt  believe  that  to  be  true,  Air.  Duector? 
^llr.  Davis.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  oil  deposits  in  Wyom- 
ing to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  of  it.  It  haa 
already,  I  think,  paid  into  the  Treasury  more  money. 
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Ifr.  Davis.  I  thmk  it  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  true  in  the  long 
nm,  beoanse  that  oil  industry  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  work  out. 
The  public  lands  in  other  States  are  mostly  gone,  so  you  would  not 
expect  any  very  large  income  from  public  lands  in  the  future,  while  the 
deposits  of  oil  are  probably  vast. 

omator  Kendbick.  WeU,  we  have  ahready  an  accrued  fund — 
unless  it  has  been  turned  into  the  Treasury^ — of  a  large  amount  kA 
royalties  from  oil,  and  of  course  our  enormous  coal  territories  are 
going  to  add  to  that,  and  naturaUy  we  are  concerned  in  getting  legb- 
lation  that  will  permit  the  development  of  our  arid  lands. 

The  Chaxbman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairmcm.   I  think  there  is  no  need 

taking  further  time,  but  I  would  Uke  to  ask  this,  if  I  may.  I  have 
some  manuscript  here  that  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  contains 
some  tables  illustrating  what  I  have  said,  with  explanations  of  them. 
That  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
That  will  give  you  the  data  which  you  need, 

The  Chairman.  The  data  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  Thank  you, 
Mr,  Davis. 

Mr.  Bien,  have  you  anything  about  which  you  would  like  to  inform 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything 
particularly  to  what  the  director  has  said.  I  think  the  thought  that 
Senator  Kendrick  brought  out,  of  the  possibility  of  small  develop- 
ment interfering  with  larger  development  is  important,  because  we 
have  met  it  in  so  many  places.  We  have  had  to  pay  large  sums  to 
get  rid  of  old  irrigation  systems  that  had  to  be  reconstructed  or 
enlarged  or  developed.  We  have  had  to  pay  consideruhle  sums  to 
buy  old  water  rights  that  often  were  merely  record  water  rights  and 
not  actually  in  use.  So  it  is  very  important,  I  think,  that  some 
action  of  this  kind  be  taken  so  that  the  proposed  project  can  be  de- 
veloped on  a  large  scale  and  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Kiglit  there  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Bien  and  the  director,  both.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  we 
should  provide,  either  by  legislation  or  by  appropriation,  for  the 
immediate  investigation  of  every  reclamation  project  in  the  country 
and  the  withdrawal  of  that  project  the  same  as  others  have  been 
withdrawn  by  governmental  action  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir:  such  action  as  that  is  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  just  what  we  were  describing  a  while  ago.  We  can  not  work 
out  a  comprehensive,  wise  plan  for  the  development  of  these  large 
systems  unless  we  have  just  the  information  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  are  handicapped  at  every  turn  when 
you  begin  a  project  that  has  been  interfered  with.  That  is  about  all 
that  has  been  done  in  many  cases;  you  have  just  done  enough  to 
prevent  actual  development. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true  in  some  cases;  but  the  feasibility  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  natural  resources  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  comprehensive  plan  that  3'ou  have  described,  which 
can  not  be  drawn  up  without  the  comprehensive  information  on 
which  to  base  it. 

Senator  Kbndeick-  That  is  true.  Then  there  is  another  tiling 
is  of  vital  importaAce  iu  coionection  with  it  and  would  have  a 
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direct  bewmg  upon  it  all.  The  moment  this  project  was  laid  out 
and  withdrawn  bv  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan, 
mat  would  immediateh-  be  effective  in  settling  it,  as  the  chairman 
has  pomted  out,  and  people  would  be,  in  mv  judgment,  more  resigned 
to  delay  provided  they  knew  that  the  development  was  going  to 
come  as  fast  as  the  money  could  be  provided.  It  would  bring  about 
good  understanding  all  around. 

Mr.  Davis.  On  that  point,  Senator,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  differ 
with  you.  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  settlers  off  until  you  have 
got  the  water  supply. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Until  the  water  is  ready  to  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  originally  provided  that  settlers 
could  hie  upon  the  land  that  had  been  withdrawn  for  irrigation, 
lhat  was  found  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil.  Men  went  on  there  and 
hied  with  the  expectation  of  getting  water  and  many  times  were 
disappomted— nearly  always  were  disappointed  in  the  length  of 
tune  it  took  to  get  it.  So  they  produced  nothing,  and  they  sacrificed 
and  wasted  a  great  deal  and,  of  course,  made  great  complaint. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  were  disappointed  where  nobody  could 
possibly  have  avoided  the  very  things  that  happened  2 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

We  have  statistics  which  I  have  handed  to  the  reporter  for  inser- 
tion m  the  record,  by  permission  of  the  chairman,  showing  the 
average  production  per  acre  in  the  country  at  large,  and  alongside 
of  that  the  average  upon  the  Government  projects  under  irrigation. 
JNow,  we  have  a  careful  census,  and  I  think  our  figures  are  probably 
more  accurate  than  those  for  the  country  at  large.  They  show  in  a 
general  broad  way  that  the  acreage  production,  exclusive  of  live 
stock,  which  we  do  not  include  at  all,  is  about  double  on  the  irrigated 
land  what  it  is  in  the  country  at  large.  In  other  words,  on  the 
average,  a  man  can  raise  as  much  on  40  acres  of  irrigated  land  as  oil 
80  acres  m  the  humid  regions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  want, to  ask  this  question  about  the  matter 
we  had  under  discussion  a  moment  ago.  Is  it  yoiu-  opinion  that  we 
should  include  a  provision  in  our  bUl  that  would  require  or  make 
mandatory  an  investigation  of  aU  projects  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
same  for  development  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  the  funds  were  provided,  I  Mak  ih&t  would  be  a 

wise  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  we  oould  extend  that  oyer  a  ptriod  of 

three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  w-hatever  was  spent  on  them  would  to  that 
extent  delay  construction,  but  I  do  think  that  the  general  moTement 

IS  a  wise  one. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  investigations,  the  topc^raphie 
surveys  and  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  Geological  SurveyTaai  vIrF 
slowly  but  gradually  developing  that  information.  If  then-  appnJ. 
priations  were  increased  for  those  purposes,  with  a  proviso  that  tW 
should  be  carried  out  along  those  hnes,  it  would,  be  a  valuable  liiine 
It  would  help.  ^' 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe,  Mr.  Director,  that  it  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  proper  functioning  of  this  bill  to  in- 
clude a  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  as  early  as  practicable  a  oom- 
prehensiYo^aurvej  of  the  whole  aii^uation  wm  m  mew  to  developing 
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the  information  as  to  aU  <Kf  the  lands  subject  to  and  coaumr  imdor 
this  act? 

Mr.  Davis,  That  would  be  a  wise  provision  if  the  funds  were 
available. 

The  Cbaibman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Davis? 
Mi*.  Davis.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  place  in  the  record  tiiie  data  which  you 
Bttentioned.    Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Bienf 
Mr.  BiEN.  Nothing  further,  I  think. 

(The  additional  data  submitted  by  the  Du-ector  of  the  Reclamation 
Sernce  IS  n«r6  printed  m  fuU  as  foUows:) 

TJirantD  Statbs  Govbbkmbnt  BscLAitMxoir  PaoiBCiis,  Mat,- 1821. 

rSOORESS  OF  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  Reclam«ticm  Service  began  the  deBvery  of  irrigation  water 
to  new  and  old  lands,  having  taken  over  a  few  canab  originaUy  built  under  nrivato 
ausmces,  which  were  absorbed  into  the  larger  Government  projects  in  aasoication 
with  unproved  and  more  extensive  systema  of  distribution  as  weU  as  laixe  BttHase 
reservoiTs  built  by  the  service.  * 

The  prindi^  projects  air^uly  tmdertalcen  are  listed  in  the  attached  tables,  which 
show  coste  and  results  as  well  as  poanble  extensions  tad  aomo  datavvailaUe  ^oin  the 
records  of  the  service  as  to  possible  additional  projecta. 

In  these  tables  the  costs  and  related  figures  have  been  stated  for  .Tune  30  m^O  the 
clOBeef  tiie  past  fiscal  year.  This  is  convenient  for  comparison  with  the  latest  ^  nine- 
teenth) annual  report  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  in  whwh  these  figures  are  amplified 
with  m«nyjreUtted  data  as  4^  the  sane  d|rti^Jlia»a^  19^.  i' 

COMPLETED  WOBX8. 

Table  I  shows  the  extent  to  which  Government  projects  have  been  comeleted 
Many  ot  the  projects  are  susceptible  of  extension.   As  the  works  are  put  in  Serv^ 
and  large  community  values  created,  it  becomes  feasible  and  desirable  to  incur  expense  * 
for  canal  extensions,  concrete  lining,  or  additional  storage^  in  order  to  brinir  lands  uiid»- 
irnration  that  were  not  regarded  as  feasible  in  the  first  instance 

The  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona  waa  completed  some  years  ago  to  the  extent 
contemplated  and  the  (q>eiatUHi  and  maintenance  was  turned  over  to  the  local  oreani- 
zation  or  irrigators. 

In  California  the  Orland  project  haa  been  completed  as  planned,  but  on  petition  of 
tbe  umgators  additional  wmk  has  been  undertaken  to  concrete  the  canal  system  so  as 
to  improve  the  water  supply.  '  "° 

In  Colorado  the  Uncompahgre  project  is  virtuaay  complete,  but  consideiali<m  mav 

be  given  to  the  construction  of  storage  to  insure  against  partial  water  shortaee  in  rara 
C^lSi^^  ^aa  anticipated  from  the  records  of  the  available  water  BUp^y  over  « 

In  Idaho  the  Boise  project  was  completed  according  to  the  principal  plans  but  the 
service  is  now  completing  a  smaU  extension,  and  others  are  poesible.   The  ^Gnidoka 
project  has  been  completed,  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  gravity  unit 
more  than^f  ot  the  project  area,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Minidola  izmation 
diatnct.   Further  extension  is  possible.  «*i"uu»»  uz^aooii 

The  Huntley  project  has  been  essentially  completed,  but  supplemental  work  has 
been  proposed  to  si^eguard  a  stretch  of  the  main  canal  and  provide  drainaire  for  some 

of  the  irrigated  lands  that  are  seeped  or  threatened  with  waterlogfrin-.^^ 

On  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project.  Montena-North  Dakota,  little  or  no  construction 
22k  5f*-   •  jfc  number  of  years,  but  recently  arrangements  have  been  made 

Sli^  <^cts  to  extend  the  project  to  completion  as  originally  planned. 

,  The  North  Platte  project  IS  a  large  development  in  Nebraska  and  W\^»ninK  divisible 
into  several  subprojects  that  may  ultimately  aggregate  250,000  acr^soTSore  The 
=W.v  X  u®^^'  ^'^^  Interstate  division,  has  been  completed  except  for  drainage 
works  that  become  necessary  with  continued  irrigation  of  so  lar-e  an  area.  The  Fort 

construction,  which  is 

weU  advanced.  The  Northpore  diviaum  is  also  under  construction,  and  there  is  a 
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poBHibffity,  depending  partly  on  current  litigation,  that  the  Government  will  assume 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  another  lar-e  system  sereins  the  farmers  Figation 
district.  The  Pathfinder  storage  reservoir  has  been  completedand  m  Hemce  many 
years  and  serves  the  entire  project,  as  well  as  the  fanners'  dlstect  ana  a  niuno^  m 

In  New  Mexico  the  GaxM»ad  project  has  been  virtuaUy  completed  and  in  service 

for  manv  years.  ,   .    ,t  •     -  j  rri„^„„ 

Large"  works  have  been  completed  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
indudine  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  various  distnbutipn  systemB.  ine  pnn- 
dpri  remaming  on  this  large  project  is  the  completion  of  an  extension  drainage 
system,  whidk  is  wdft  advanced,  and  impiovemfinto  and  extenawns  of  the  distribution 

In  North  Dakota  a  small  pumping  project  has  been  completed  to  the  extent  now 

^^In^Oregon  the  UmatiUa  project  is  virtuaUy  complete  as  planned,*  but  cwaid^le 

extension  has  recently  been  proposed.  ,      ■.     j  •         •  c 

In  South  Dakota  the  Belle  Fourche  project  has  been  comi)Ieted  and  m  service  lor 
many  years  with  the  possibility  of  two  small  extensions  and  small  additional  storage 
that  have  awaited  the  results  of  operation  to  supply  a  better  knoiwledge  of  the  available 
water  supply  and  main  canal  capacity.  ,     .  ^  * 

In  Utah  the  Strawberry  VaUey  project  was  in  the  main  corapleted  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  small  extensions  are  possible  and  are  under  consideration. 

In  Washington  the  principal  operations  have  been  in  the  Yakima  valley,  where  a 
number  of  storage  reservoirs  and  distribution  systems  have  been  completed.  These 
however,  have  heen  j^soDBi  as  units  in  a  comprehensive  ftse  of  the  resources  ci  the 
Yakima  Basfai,  which  will  i>ermii  additional  storage  and  distribution  systems. 

The  Okanogan,  a  small  project  near  the  Canadian  border,  was  completed  many  years 
ago,  but  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  on  part  of  the  tract  and  the  extraordi- 
nary variation  in  the  rim-off,  not  foretold  by  15  years  of  careful  measurements,  some 
admtional  work  has  been  undertake  to  assure  the  water  supply. 

In  Wyoming,  in  addition  to  the  InteMtate  project  on  the  North  Platte,  works  have 
been  built  on  Shoshone  River  where  a  large  storage  reservoir  and  certain  distribution 
unitaare  completed  and  in  service,  but  large  extensions  to  additional  lands  are  possible. 
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The  net  cost  chareed  to  congtruction  accounts  to  June  30,  l  ')20,  is  about  $122,500,000 
(Table  I,  column  3).    The  table  gives  the  net  cost  of  each  primary  project  where 

construrtion  -work  has  been  done  with  the  reclamation  fund,  iiichiding  f^eneral  expense 
or  overhead  charges.  There  are  not  inchided  any  figures  for  the  four  projects  on 
which  the  Reclamation  Service  haa  expended  Indian  appropriations,  viz,  the  Black- 
feet,  Flathead,  and  Fort  Peek,  in  Montana,  and  the  Riverton  in  W:;xHning,  the  last 
of  which  has  become  a  reclamation  project  under  current  appropriations.  Nor  is 
there  included  the  cost  of- investigations  for  possible  additional  projects.  These  have 
been  proceeding  continuously  since  the  organization  of  the  ser\dce  and  are  now 
charged  on  the  books  with  a  cost  of  $1,350,000,  the  return  of  which  to  the  reclamation 
fund  ia  contiagent  on  the  latw  adoption  td  such  projects  for  construction. 

The  works  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\'ice  in  1920  served  areas  aggregating  about  2, 775,- 
000  iniiable  acres,  including  1,675,000  acres  for  which  the  Government  systems 
fiirnidiea  the  sole  supply  of  irrigation  water  and  1,100,000  acres  to  which  in  most 
cases  the  service  furnished  stored  water  in  bulk  to  supplement  the  partial  supply 
of  private  systems  otherwise  dependent  on  unregulated  stream  flow.  Of  the  first 
class,  1,225,000  acres  were  actually  irri^^ated  and  1,156,000  Iiarv^ested.  Of  the  other 
class,  from  lees  complete  information  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  950,000  acres  were 
irrigated  and  9n,000  cropped.  * 

Ab  sofigested  hy  the  foregoing,  the  lands  served  by  the  works  built  under  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  of  two  classes.  The  first 
comprises  lands  for  which  the  United  States  imder  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17, 
1902,  has  in  general  built  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  works  from  the  point  of 
storage  to  that  of  deliverv  to  each  farm  or  group  of  farms.  These  are  the  lands  com- 
monly referred  to  as  included  in  the  Government  projects  and  include  those  tracts 
•  that  under  Government  aid  have  been  converted  from  sagebrush  to  productive  farms. 
The  other  class  of  lands  benelited  bv  the  Government  works  includes  those  served 
under  the  Warren  Act  of  February'  21,  1911.  (30  Stat.,  925.)  This  important  sup- 
plement of  the  reclamation  act  provides  a  connecting  link  between  the  Government 
works  and  private  systems  built  in  the  same  vicinity  or  drahiage  basin.  The  latter 
commonly  lack  storage,  depending  originally  on  the  unr^:ulated  flow  of  the  streams 
alone.  This  natural  flow  often  decline^  in  the  irrigation  season  to  a  point  far  below 
the  needs  of  all  the  constructed  canals  and  the  typical  case  of  service  to  such  canals 
and  lands  frcm  the  Government  works  involves  furnishing  stored  water  at  such  timea 
from  the  reservoirs  built  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Tfiis  may  be  simply  delivered 
in  bulk  m  the  river  channel,  or  the  service  may  include  carriage  through  other  Gov- 
ernment works  and  deliv^  at  various  fxt^g/BB  of  the  processof  distributina  water  to 
the  individual  farms. 

^mlarly,  the  quantities  of  water  made  available  by  the  Government  works  in 
rech  cases  yajy  from  a  complete  supply  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  used  by  the 
im^tors.  EvOTi  where  only  a  portion  of  the  total  water  used  is  furnished  it  may  be 
a  vxul  part  and  may  double  the  crop  yield  that  would  otherwise  be  secuied. 

PBODUCnVlTY  OP  RECLAIMED  LANDS. 

The  arid  lands  when  irrigated  are  intensively  cultivated  and  yield  la^  ciodb  In 
general,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  gross  crop  values  on  the  Government 
reclamation  projects  ave^e  double  those  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole-  This  is 
indicated  by  the  census  fi^uesin  Table  II.  w^wxv-   xum  m 

It  wiU  1^  noted  that  in  1910  the  ratio  was  just  about  2:1,  and  in  1920  the  ratio  was 
well  over  2:1,  m  favor  of  the  Government  project  lands 

4r.^^^Tj''-?'T%7T'^  ratio  first  declined  and  then  increased.  While  the  average 
for  the  United  States  was  slowly  increasing  from  1910  to  19J5  that  for  the  Gnvpro- 
ment  projects  was  gradually  d^lining,  thS  due  to  the  fact  thTthe  GS™Si 
W«'t^fh  ^^^^""^  1  miration  water  to  a  substantial  nucleus  of  well-develoS 
lands  that  had  been  under  irrigation  from  private  canals  for  a  number  of  years  'fee 
Government  works  turnished  a  better  supply  to  these  lands  and  also  broiS^iii  W 

ftill  production,  and  this  factor  was  sufficient  during  the  period  mentioned  to  brimr 
down  the  average  return  per  acre.  ^«<^vi*ou  w  u^ui^ 

The  extension  of  tlie  Government  projects  continues  to  bring  in  such  raw  landa 
each  year,  but  the  relaUve  weight  ot  iSm  factor  become  1«*^1«^^75S 
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^os  with  the  great  increase  in  prices  the  curve  of  average  gross  crop  value  for  the 
Government  projects  turned  upward  in  1915  and  has  since  increased  more  rapidly 
titen  that  fcM*  the  United  Statos  as  a  wiiole. 

TabIiB  11. — Average  crop  values  per  acre. 


Year. 

AU 
Uiiited 
8tat«s.i 

Govern- 
ment 

reclama- 
tiou 

projects.' 

Year. 

AU 
United 
States.^ 

Govern- 
ment 

reclama- 
tion 
projects^ 

1910  

$15.53 
15.26 
15.63 
16. 3C 
16.36 
16.88 

$30.00  . 
28.00 
25.00 
24.50 
23b50 
24.00 

1916  

$22.10 
32.44 

32. 92 
36]  33 
23.44 

$38.25 
58.40 
03.60 
79.90 

a&so 

1911  

1917  

1912  

191S  

1^03  

1919  

vm  

1W5  

«  Source:  Bureau  of  Crop  Kstimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Figures  after  191^  are  for  10  crops 
combined  which  compile  nearly  90per  cent  ttfihearea in att crops,  and  tbe averase  value  oT  wlilcli dcMtr 
approximates  that  for  aUcroTO. 

3  Source:  Annual  Bepocte,  IT.  8.  Redamation  Sen^.  Figures  refer  to  lands  on  Government  prefects 
proper. 

CROP  VALUES. 

Since  the  Government  works  began  delivery  of  irrigation  water  the  crops  produced 
OB  the  reclaimed  lands  have  exceeded  $400,000,000  in  \ahie.  This  includes  nothing 
for  the  large  areas  served  under  the  Warren  Act  and  does  not  include  increased  values 
produced  as  live  stock  and  stock  products. 

For  the  lands  on  what  may  be  called  the  Government  projects  proper,  as  d^ned 
above,  a  crop  census  for  1920  showed  a  gross  crop  value  of  about  $68,000,000,  or 
nearly  $59  per  acre  for  the  1.156.000  acres  harvested  (Table  III).  As  already  stated, 
these  data  are  subject  to  some  revision.  The  figures  refer  to  lands  for  which  the  Go\- 
emment  works  are  the  sole  source  of  irrigation  water  and  the  control  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  commonlv  extmds  throughout  the  system  of  latend  canals  that  deUver  water 
to  each  fanner.  Thus  the  service  has  a  force  of  ditch  riders  in  frequent  touch  vrith  Hie 
irrigators.  This  pro\ddes  a  ready  means  of  gathering  census  data  of  more  than 
ordinary  accuracy  and  at  httle  or  no  extra  expense,  since  the  time  for  collecting  these 
coincides  with  that  when  the  water  deUveries  are  dwindhug  in  the  fall.  The  ditch 
riders,  though  still  required  tor  occasional  dehveries,  hare  at  that  tune  less  onerous 
duties  than  during  the  height  of  the  irrigation  sea«>n  in  conniection  witli  the  operatkm 
and  protection  of  the  works. 

The  census  reports  thus  secured  for  1920  covered  an  irrigated  area  of  1,225,000  acres 
and  1.675,000  acres  that  were  irrigable;  that  is,  for  wliich  the  works  were  prepared  to 
supply  watw. 

The  difference  between  the  areas  irrigated  and  cropped,  i.  e.,  the  acreage  irrigated 
in  1920  but  producing  no  crop  that  year»  includes  young  fruit  trees  short  beao^ig^ 
ttnd  alfalfa  seeded  in  the  fall. 

The  larger  difference  between  irrigable  and  irrigated  areas  does  not  indicate  a 
failure  to  utilize  450,000  acres  and  the  water  ready  fcur  it.  A  part  of  this  balance  on  a 
few  of  the  most  easterly  projects  is  cultivated  or  pastured  without  irrigation,  often 
combining  sudi  operations  with  the  more  intensive  ones  of  irrigation  on  the  same 
farms.  Another  portion  of  this  balance  is  public  land  that,  though  under  ditch,  is 
temporarily  withheld  from  settlement  for  a  seasoning  of  canals  or  other  action  pre- 
liminary to  invitins  in  farmers.  A  small  part  is  public  land  awaiting  entr^.  Other 
tracts  are  State,  railroad,  or  Indian  lands  more  or  leas  in  process  ol  8abdi\]8UMi  and 
settlement. 

But  the  largest  part  of  the  unirrigated  land  for  which  water  is  ready  comprises  a 
great  number  of  small  pieces  of  the  irrigated  farms.  Thus,  the  figure  given  as  irrigable 
agrees  with  the  official  farm  unit  ^lats  and  is  the  total  area  on  which  water  charges  are 
1^»ed,  bnt  necessarily  a  part  of  this  is  taken  up  by  the  farmers'  ditches,  buildings,  and 
roads,  so  that  it  can  not  be  cultivated.  On  this  account  the  most  complete  use  of  the 
irrigable  area  to  be  ultimately  expected  will  show  the  irrigation  of  about  90  per  cent. 
Also  the  new  settler  of  ordinary  means  can  not  put  his  whole  unit  to  use  the  first  year, 
nor  the  second,  but  gradually  adds  to  the  area  graded,  cultivated,  and  irrigated.  For 
tiiis  reascm  tiieiirigsted  area  lags  behind  the  irrigable,  betii  increasing  each  year  as 
xvm  farms  are  brought  under  Hie  extended  canal  systems  and  the  older  <meB  progreai 
toward  complete  cmtivation. 

In  Table  I  the  gross  crop  values  on  the  Government  projects  proper  are  given  for 
th^  years  1919  and  1920.   The  former  was  a  banner  year  of  highest  prices,  which, 
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however,  were  accompanied  by  the  peak  of  production  costs,  so  that  the  net  returns 
for  such  a  year  may  be  no  greater  than  those  of  other  years.  Compared  to  the  figures 
for  1919,  those  tor  1920  show  substantial  increases  in  areas  irrigated  and  hanrested, 
but  reflect  the  great  decline  in  the  prices  received  by  the  fazmer  for  all  agricultural 
products,  although  the  average  gross  crop  value  for  the  Government  projects  in  that 
year  was  well  over  twice  the  similar  average  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  (Table  II).  Because  of  price  changes,  farmers 
ore  atiU  holding  from  market  some  nonperishable  products  and  later  data  are  expected 
pom  a  few  districts.  These  may  mobfy  local  figures  substantially  but  can  not  affect 
in  a  Iar£:e  way  the  totals  or  averages  for  all  the  projects  togeCh^.  Howicnrer,  lor  tiy^ 
reason  Table  III  is  subject  to  miaar  oeifection. 

Tablb  lll.—Irngiaion  and  crop  remdis^  Cfovemmmt  redamtOion  projects,  1920.^ 


state  fifaid  project. 


ItfuidaoDi^Oieets  proper  eowed  by  er(q[>oeii8tt 


Arizona,  Salt  River  *  

Arizona-Califomja,  Ymna  

Califomia,  Oiiand  

Col<ft«do: 

Otand  Valley  

Itesmipibgro.  ^  

Idahoc 

Bdse  

King  Hill".  

Gravity  division '  —.,-,.,...„.. 

Pumpiiig  division  

Ifontana: 

Huntley  

Milk  Rivera  

Sun  River- 
Fort  Shaw  division  ^  

Qreenfields  division  w  ^  

Montana-North  Dakota.  Lower  YellowrtOM  

Nebraska-Wyoming,  North  Platte: 

Interstate  division  ^  .  , 

N.  P.  C.  &  C.  Co.  lands  

Port  Laramie  dividan.  

Northport  division  , 

Kevada,  Newlands  

New  Mexico,  Carlsbad  I.I.MIIIIi 

New  Mexico-Texas,  Rio  Grande  ..'..].].['. 

North  Dakota,  North  Dakota  pumping  

Oregon,  Umatilla  

Oregon-CaUfoniia,  Klamath  

South  Dakota,  Belle  Fourche  

Utah,  Strawberry  Valley......  I. V//.'. 

Washington:  ' 

Okanogan  

Yaldma — 

Sunnyside  division  

Tieton  division.  ' 

Wyoming,  Shoshone: 

Garland  division..,.,  —  

Frannie  division.....,"  


Irrigated 
acreage. 


Total. 


205,060 
54,fi50 

11,730 

H^m 

109,760 
4,780 

61,520 
46,130 

20,020 
24,330 

8,050 
6,730 

i»,i2a 

88,000 
0,030 
8,530 
T,250 
4j.ul0 
22,170 
82,960 
2,810 
12,030 
38,100 
59,850 
32,350 

5,410 

93,610 
2^000 

35,190 
10,460 


Cropped 
acreage.' 


Crop  value. 


1,225^820 


193,350 
54,480 
11,040 

ia760 
6^730 

icb,.7(^ 
4,520 

5.%  640 
42,940 

20,020 

22,330 

8,400 
7,950 
10,120 

66,920 

9,370 
8.490 
1,220 
44,570 
20,180 
77,880 
2,740 
10,190 
35,260 
59,850 
29,250 

4,920 

78,940 
2^256 

34,850 
9,270 


Total. 


$18,551,800 
3,770,940 
549,700 

525,360 
3,30^600 

4,653,400 
216,600 

2, 274,400 
2,445,700 

543, 780 
332,200 

256,450 
136,350 
591,700 

4,043,600 

382,500 
253,180 
27, 170 

1,686,400 
895, 30a 

4,639.200 
86,780 
519,470 
904,500 
832,200 

1,M5,900 

.481,200 

8,330,400 
8,^,400 

929,100 
134,540 


67,751,620 


IOBlOO 
69^20 
48l86 

4g.80 
61^86 

46.90 
47.W 

40.90 
57.00 

27. 10 
14.90 

30.50 
17.10 
80160 

46.50 

40.80 
29.80 
22.26 
U40.8O 
44.40 
59.60 
31.70 
60.00 
25.60 
13.00 
66.50 

105.50 
127.40 

29.70 


1  Data  are  for  calendar  year  (irrigation  season)  except  on  Salt  fiiver  nroiAct  tia±A  m  n»  AnMBnMwttn. 
"  agricultural  year",  October,  19197  to  September,  1925.  data  aw  ftJt  ConPBBpoaidlns 

^InaddiUon  weas  acarc^ating  over  a  million  acres  were  served  water  from  the  Govfimmmtt  wM-fas 
nsiM^  sto«d  water^in  bull  under  the  Warren  Act  to  supplement  priva?e  ■ 
» Irrijrated  crras.  Excludes  small  areas  on  few  projects  cropp^  by  (far  i^Snc 
I  f     ['"^"^^     Salt  River  Valley  Waters  ifserV  AssoEn,  w^Tp^^    the  proiect 

P^^S^tl&e^^o]^^^  P-i-t.  This  was  built  under 

7  Data  furnished  by  Minido^^  District,  which  operated  the  division 

mkWi^efl^'^'^'^^         12,760  acr^cr^ed  by  d^tfe,  producing  crops  worth 

co&^n"o?/Sri^ia'^tS^^^  Pending 


VALUE  OF  faOFEBXY  CEBAXEB  BY  FKBSBNT  INVBSXMJBNX. 

Pull  statifiticB  are  not  available  to  rfiow  the  values  created  by  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion  work.  It  is  known  that  aaide  from  the  agricultural  products  large  values  have 
been  created  directly  by  the  Government  work  and  indirectly  by  related  investments 
of  others  based  on  such  work.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  where  the 
Govermuent  spends  a  dollar  in  irrigation  from  $5  to  $10  are  invested  by  the  farmers 
vind  industries  that  are  brought  into  being  in  the  new  communities. 

The  direct  increase  in  land  values  has  been  enomious.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
frequent  sales  of  the  irrigated  lands  at  high  prices.  Such  prices  are  commomy  re- 
ported at  $200,  $300,  or  $400  per  acre,  and  in  the  case  of  well-improved  lands  have  in 
rare  instances  reached  aa  high  as  $i,000  an  acre.  On  the  basis  of  productivity,  the  lands 
moat  desert  were  well-nigh  worthless,  and  large  areas  in  the  Government  projects  were 
lield  ttt  no  or  less  he^te  the  advent  of  the  Bedamation  Service.  While  precise 
figures  are  impossible,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  Government  irrigation  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  project  lands  $200  per  acre  on  the  average,  or  a  total  of  over  $350,000,000; 
that  it  has  increased  the  value  of  1,000,000  acres  in  other  projects  served  under  the 
Warren  Act  by  $100  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
lands  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  witliin  the  projects  is  believed  to  exceed 
$100,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  increase  in  land  vakieB  alone  ol  over  half  a  biUioa 
dollars,  due  to  the  Government  work. 

In  the  foregoing  no  allowance  has  been  made  on  account  of  1,000,000  or  more  acres 
the  irrigation  of  which  is  contemplated  upon  the  completion  of  the  projects  in  hand 
and  t&e  present  market  price  of  which  has  inareased  at  least  $50  per  acre  by  reason  oi 
that  fact. 

^  The  increase  in  tflKrice  received  for  State  lands  included  in  the  projects  and  now 
mostly  disposed  of  mt  at  least  $3,000,000  of  direct  revenue  derived  by  the  States. 

REXURN  OF  HONBT  TO  BECLAMAXION  FUND. 

The  Federal  reclamation  law  contemplates  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  the 
costs  for  constructed  projects.  These  costs  are  charged  against  the  lands  benefited 
and  repaid  in  small  installments.  In  otiier  words,  the  reclamation  fund  is  a  revolviiig 

fund. 

On  the  going  projects  the  expenditures  and  the  resulting  charges  against  the  farmers 
may  be  convenientlv  classed  under  two  heads,  viz,  those  charged  to  construction 
accounts  and,  secondly,       exp&ae  for  the  anniial  operation  and  mamtenance  of 

the  works. 

The  reclamation  act  of  1902  contemplated  the  return  of  the  construction  charge  for 
any  particular  farm  unit  in  a  repayment  period  of  10  years  after  issuance  of  a  public 
notice  announcing  the  chai^.  By  the  extension  act  of  1914  this  pmod  was 
doubled  and  a  schedule  of  percentage  payments  fixed  in  a  way  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  the  settler  on  a  going  basis  and  enable  him  to  repay  the 
project  cost  in  easy  terms  from  the  crop  values  taken  from  the  irrij^ated  land. 

In  the  main  the  irrigators  are  keeping  well  up  in  their  payments  thus  prescribed 
by  law  and  public  notice.  To  June  30,  1920,  a  total  of  $8,965,000  had  been  repaid 
into  the  redamation  fund  in  construction  charges.  (Table  I,  column  S.)  On  that 
date  there  were  due  $9,421,000  in  such  charijes,  so  that  only  $456,000,  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  accrued  charges  were  unpaid,  although  the  law  gives  the  settler  considerable 
time  aftet  any  pajTnent  is  due  before  he  is  sufficiently  in  default  for  nonpayment  to 
require  that  he  be  delivered  no  more  irrigation  water. 

The  annual  expose  ioft  opmtion  and  maintenance  is  largely  a  yearly  turnover  of 
funds;  that  is,  it  is  represented  hy  an  annual  operation  and  maintenace  charge, 
which  under  the  reclamation  extension  act  must  be  fixed  at  an  amount  estimated  to 
return  the  full  cost  of  each  year's  operation.  On  June  30,  1920,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  had  aggregated  $7,094,000,  of  which  $6,275,000  had  been  collected, 

RBOLUCATION  FUNB  LOSSES. 

Although  the  reclamation  fund  is  a  revol\ang  fund,  it  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  law  that  some  expenditures  are  to  be  made  from  the  fund  without  ceitainty  of 
return;  in  fact,  tiiat  there  will  be  some  losses  to  the  fund. 

Thus  the  law  necessarily  provides  for  the  study  and  survey  of  projects  before  their 
adoption  and  construction.  Obviously  some  of  the  projects  will  be  found  infeasible. 
In  which  case  there  is  no  means  of  collecting  the  expense  of  the  investigation. 

This  may  well  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  particular  project,  and  to 
date  the  Reclamation  Service  bias  an  investment  of  upwanl  of  a  million  doUars  in 
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Buch  investigations  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  assurance  of  ^^^J"*^*  ■  i^^^ 
projects  are  later  adopted  for  construction  the  costs  of  investigation  will  be  included 
m  the  chages  to  be  repaid.  .  , 

In  the  case  of  constructed  works,  no  pro^-i^ion  is  made  for  a  profit  of  any  particular 
project.  Thus  each  project  must  stand  bv  itself  and  the  loss  that  may  result  on  a 
relatively  poor  project  can  not  be  recouped  on  the  most  successful,  as  would  be  done 
in  ordinary  conunercial  practice,  although  the  more  Bucceesful  projecte  COidd  vmU 
stand  the  increaBe  of  charge  that  would  result.  Also  where  public  notice  is  issued 
fixing  the  chiuge  per  acre  on  a  completed  project,  if  some  <rf  the  acreage  is  later  lost 
by  waterlo^ing  or  other  cause  the  law  provides  no  method  for  transferring  this  small 
portion  of  the  cost  to  other  lands.  In  fact,  the  reclamation  extension  act  specificalhr 
prohibits  an  increase  in  the  charge  announced  by  public  notice  except  With  epeam: 
approval  of  the  water  users.  z»      n  i 

In  ib»  bufflneM  woiid  any  undertaking  that  can  not  make  a  profit  will  alm(^t  cer- 
tMUfdlow  a  loss,  and  this  is  the  rule  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
administer  these  numerous  lars:e  projects  if  we  consider  dollars  and  cents  in  the  rec^- 
mation  fund  alone.  In  the  administration  of  the  reclamation  law  for  20  years  and  the 
investment  of  upward  of  $120,000,000  from  the  reclamation  fund  St  is  abw  66tamated 
tiiat  about  $5,000,000,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  are  chaqfedUe  t»  the  seveial  iteM 
au^<eBted  above  for  which  there  is  no  return  in  sip:ht. 

In  a  broader  sense,  against  this  loss  to  the  fund  may  be  set  down  the  new  wealth 
exceeding  a  half  billion  dollars  and  the  large  annual  crop  values  that  have  resulted 
from  effort  based  on  the  investment  of  the  reclamation  fund.  * 


AnnmoNAii  works. 

The  projects  adopted  by  tbngress  to  date  are  susceptible  dWxtension  to  l,236,00rf 
acres  additional  to  the  area  now  irrigable  from  the  Government  systems.  (Table  I, 
column  9.)  These  aieas  would  be  supplmented  in  many  cases  by  sales  of  water  to 
etill  furthOT  areas  und^  private  canals  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Warren 
Act.  That  is,  the  areas  in  the  table  are  such  as  are  above  described  as  the  Govern- 
ment projects  proper,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted to  their  reclamatioA-  Iji  other  words,  ^they  are  possible  extensions  of  the 
adopted  projects,  dependent  on  further  action,  including  appropriations,  for  Federal 
isemlxvLe&mt  depcaident  in  soma  cases  on  fuxtbes  rtudy  neettdu^;  feaaibUily* 

jCOSTS  TO  COM?iaKX£  PBOJ£CXS. 

A  number  of  the  }>rojects  in  hand  yet  require  substantial  e3U>enditure  to  complete 
them  to  the  extent  planned,  as  for  example,  the  Milk  River  and  Sun  River  projects  in 
Montana.  Others,  like  the  Orland  in  California  and  the  Minidoka  in  Idaho,  have 
been  completed  according  to  original  plans,  but  are  susceptible  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. Still  others,  like  the  Yakima,  can  utilize  additional  funds  in  both  these 
ways.  Some  of  the  extensions  are  akin  to  new  projects,  but  all  are  included 
bemuse  they  are  aasociaied  with  past  woik  by  location,  usually  by  common  use  of 
certain  wor^. 

Assuming  the  construction  of  all  these  works,  the  projects  now  adopted,  with  ex- 
tensions, can  absorb  an  additional  $131,000,000.  (Table  I.  column  10.)  These  figures 
are  necessarily  subject  to  revision  with  price  changes  and  because  of  the  many  un- 
certainties attendant  upon  any  undertakings  of  such  magnitude.  At  any  st^  of 
the  preliminary  arrangements  obstacles  may  appear  to  make  (contemplated  invest- 
ments unwase  or  on  account  of  experience  as  the  developmentft.pcoceed.si^bstanfcial 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  plans  or  scope  of  the  projects. 

FRBSBNT  IKGOHB  ATAILABIA  FOB  CONSTRUCTtOK. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reclamation  fund  under  ^eeent  law  and  oonditions  will 
receive  the  following  annually: 

From  public  land  sales   $2, 150, 000 

Oil  lease  royalties   1,  000.  000 

Construction  repayments   2, 500, 000 

Powar  sales.   160,  OM 

Ifiscdlaneous  returns     2S9«  dOO 

TotaL  i   6,000,000 


\ 


OOOPES&mVE  WCLAMAXlOiS  AiOX 
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Of  theae  iteaaa  the  repaymenta  for  conatructaon  ahould  gradually  increaseieach  year, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  receipts  from  public-land  sales  wiU  probably  decrease.  The 

oil  lease  rovaltie?  are  the  most  diTir  ult  to  estimate.  , 

From  the  total  receipts  $1,000,000  must  be  transferred  to  the  general  f unds  ol  the 
Treasury  toward  repayment  of  the  $20,000,000  loaned  the  reclamation  fund  under  the 
act  of  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  835)  leaving  about  $5,000,000  for  use  m  tiie  reclamation 
work  on  construction.  ■  i  f  +u 

At  present  considerable  of  this  is  required  within  developed  projects  mamly  lor  tne 
construction  of  drainage  systems  to  preserve  the  irrigated  land  and  the  security  lor 
the  past  investment.  Hence  only  about  $3,000,000  are  now  annually  available  lorwe 
extension  of  canal  systems  to  new  lands  and  other  new  construction  wom.  Inua 
under  present  law  and  available  funds  it  may  take  several  decades  to  (^ly  the  pro- 
jects already  adopted  to  their  full  possibilities  as  outlined  above,  including  the  new 
projects  recently  adopted  bv  Congress.  Such  an  estimate  of  time  is  roueh  and  will 
vary  widely  according  to  the  assumptions  made  regarding  receipts  from  oil  leas^Mia 
other  sources,  as  well  as  provision  i  a  the  extension  of  adopted  projects  beyond  tne 
limita  to  which  the  United  States  is  already  committed.  Obviously  the  adoption  of 
'^thegc  new  projects  will  spread  the  available  funds  even  more  thinly  ana  zeq^uie  » 
.cosNspoodiagly  l4»ager  time  for  the  completion  of  all. 

»  SEADINESS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  general  the  additional  works  for  the  extension  of  present  projecte  can  be  under- 
taken and  construction  proceeded  with  io  the  extent  that  funds  are  made  available 
!»  many  cases  detailed  surveys  have  been  made  so  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  a  teW 
months  to  write  specifications  and  call  for  bids  or  organize  forces  for  work  by  OUCCT 
employment  of  labor.  In  some  cases  where  storage  reservoirs  or  other  large  worn 
are  involved  another  seaeon  of  preliminary  investigation  may  be  necessary  to  prove 
foundations  with  the  diamond  drill  or  to  acquire  rights  of  way  and  other  things  essen- 
tial to  tilie  aecurity  of  the  proposed  Federal  investment.  ! 


NEW  FBOJBCJTB. 


A  large  number  of  possible  additional  projects  have  been  investigated  by  the  Recla- 
mation SerVice  in  various  degrees  of  detail,  and  a  partial  list  ot  these  is  attached 
(Table  IV.)  Other  projects  studied  have  in  some  cases  been  found  iirfeamwe.  in 
other  cases  construction  has  been  undertaken  by  other  auspices  following  favorable 
leports  by  the  service  and  in  many  other  cases  the  funds  avaikble  and  the  result mg 
^Odnaaons  have  been  too  scanty  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  projects  in  a  li^ 
attempting  to  give  figures  of  acreage  and  probable  cost.  In  any  event  such  hgure^^ 
necessaril?  subject  to  radical  change  with  more  intensive  study  of  the  Projecto  befge 
construction  and  with  the  later  developments  if  the  projects  are  adopted,  aa  m  tne 

Tn'^fe'S-S^^^^ia  inve^igated  bjM^he  Reclamation  S-^- S 
considerable  information  available  regarding  possible  developmente  that  h^^ 
studied  by  other  agencies.    Thus  in  Arizona  there  is  the  I^^^^,PJ^J|?^^^ 
vestigated  by  the  Indian  Service;  in  California  Aep^^ 

and  related  works  planned  by  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  imgatloa  distncts,  and  so  0* 
through  the  iwious  arid  States. 

Table  1Y. ^-Partial  list  of  pomble  additional  projed$^ 
{Fmainvwti^rtloQS  by  United  States  Reclamaiioa  Service.] 


State  and^roject* 


A^ona,  SanCaiios  

CaMforma: 

Imperial  Valley  

Iron  Canyon  

€olocado,  Orchard  Mesa. 
Iiatko:> 

Gem  district  

Lake  Walcott  


Probable  irrigable 
acreage.^ 


100,000 

W0,000-800,000 
225,000 
10,SOO 

25,000 
2,500 


Probable 

cost  per 
acre.  ^ 


$135^150 


135-  180 
95-  195 

95-  110 

as-  95 


„       ^         ,     ,  Ki«  OM^MUTA  and  cost  are  only  a  rough  index  of  the  possibilities  based  Ott  partial 
I  These  figures  of  P^obaWe  ftcx^e  ana  ^i^^o^^  ^^^^ 

surveys  and  studies  ^'^^^   ST ftie  Bnmeau  and  Mountain  Home,  are  not 
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Table  1Y. —Fartial  list  oj  possible  additional  projecia— Continued. 


State  and  project. 


Bitter  Root  

Missoula-Huson  

Nebraska,  Dawson  County  

Kerada,  Humboldt  Kiver  

Kew  Mexico: 

San.  Juan..  

Middle  Rio  Grande  

Or^n: 

Deschutes    .  .■  

Owyhee  

Lower  Powder  River  

Texas,  Loww  Rio  Grande.  

Utah,  Green  River  

Wyoming,  Riverton'  

*  Now  adc^ted  by  C<mgraBs  for  oosistructton . 


Probable  irrigable 
acreage. 


60, 

40, 


20,000 
8,000 
45,000 

ao,QOO 

100,000 
100,000 

000-100,000 
50,000 

OOO-  60,000 
500,000 
50,000 

000-100,000 


Probable 
cost  per 
acre. 


170-  S80 

40-  .50 
60-  75 


66-  75^ 


120 
110-  m 


The  prajects  listed  in  Table  IV  contemplate  the  reclamation  of  front  two  to  three 
mUlion  acres.  The  figures  just  made  available  by  the  IMO  census  show  a  total  irn- 
uted  area  in  the  United  States  in  1919  of  18,200,000  acres.  Various  estimates  have 
.been  made  of  the  area  that  may  be  ultimately  irrigated  in  this  country,  and  while 
these  are  adiuittedh-  in  the  nature  of  guesses,  the  most  conservative  figures  indicate 
that  probably  an  additional  twenty  or  thirty  million  acres  may  be  feasible  of  iiri- 

PBOBABLS  COSTS. 

As  additional  lands  are  brought  imder  canal  the  remaining  possibilities  become 
increasingly  difficult  and  expensive.  Thus  in  the  early  censuses  of  irrigation  the 
average  costs  per  acre  are  reported  as  low  as  $10  or  $15,  while  the.recent  census  indi- 
cates an  average  cost  of  about  $40  per  acre  for  the  additional  lands  brought  under 
canal  during  the  past  decade.  Recently  projects  have  been  urged  at  an  expected 
cost  of  $100.  SloO,  or  even  more.  The'projects  listed  in  Table  III  thus  rwige  in 
probable  co^t  from  $25  to  §180. 

FUBPOSE  FOB  WHICH  IJk.KI>  IS  FTTTBI).  . 

The  possible  projects  listed  are  believed  to  embrace  land  capable  of  intensive  pro- 
duction of  a  wide  variety  of  crops,  such  as  those  now  product  d  on  the  going  projects 
that  have  been  built  by  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  th€^  projects  in  the  South- 
west the  lands  shoidd  be  settled  in  small  farm  imits  and  can  be  cultivated  and  irri- 

efcted  the  year  around  for  the  production  of  citrus  fruit,  long-staple  cotton,  and  other 
igh-priced  products.  In  the  colder  projects  to  the  north  hay  and  grain  will  be  the 
principal  yields  during  the  relatively  short  grooving  season,  and  the  farm  units  should 
be  correspondingly  larger.  On  the  bulk  of  the  projects  with  temperate  climate  and 
crowing  season  of  &ir  lenglih  al&lfa  will  doubttess  be  a  basic  crop,  with  dairy  and 
Rve-stock  operations  prominent.  In  many  cases  another  basic  crop  will  be  sugar 
beets.  Numerous  beet-sugar  factories  have  been  built  on  thii  Government  projects, 
and  through  contracts  the  farmers  can  assure  themselves  of  a  market  for  a  cash  crop 
at  agreed  prices.  On  many  of  the  ^projects,  as  in  the 'past,  special  crops  will  doubt- 
less be  developed  with  profit,  taking  advantage  of  pecuuar  conditions  of  climate^ 
soil,  and  available  markets. 

On  all  of  the  Government  projects  recent  openings  of  public  lands  have  given 

E reference  of  settlement  to  ex-service  men,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  policy  will 
e  continued  by  the  OonOTess  after  the  expiration  of  lie  present  law  providing  for  it, 
irtdch  extfflidB  only  to  Felnruary  14,  1922.  The  former  soldiers  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  opportunities  to  acquire  homes  on  the  land,  as  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  last  openinor  on  the  North  Platte  project  in  Wyoming,  v'here  for  80  farm  units 
there  were  H,300  soldier  applicants,  each  of  whom  showed  good  faith  in  making  appli- 
cation by  nling  a  substantial  first  payment  and  offering  complete  reimbiUBemeni  of 
Hie  United^tatee  fcxr  the  proportionate  part  of  the  project  cost.  Over  |1,2S0,000  were 
zeec&ved  in  iwth  in  coxmeotiini  wiHi  tbissii^iile  epenmg* 
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OBGANIZA.TION  OF  B£CIAUATI0N  SEBVICS. 

ISie  Federal  reclamation  law  places  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  anthority 
and  responsibility  for  the  reclamation  work.   As  the  instrument  for  the  execiitaon  of 

Bttch  work  the  Secretary  has  orcranized  the  Reclamation  Ser^-ice.  headed  by  the 
director,  who  has  headci'uarters  at  Washington  and  frequently  travels  to  the  projects 
and  proposed  works  in  the  held.  A  subordinate  headquarters  oflBce  is  maintained  at 
Denver  in  dniarge  of  the  chief  enrineer,  who.wilb  two  assifltaiit  <*irf  ^iginecaH  has 
more  immediate  contact  with  aU  ttie  field  work. 

In  the  Washington  office  are  conducted  those  operations  that  are  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  Secretary-,  Congress,  the  Trcasun.'  Department,  and  other  lederal 
agencies,  as  well  as  those  invohing  general  direction  and  administration  of  the  wotk. 

At  Denver  there  is  a  fotce  of  techmcal  mm  fw  the  design  of  the  principal  engineer- 
ms  structures,  including  work  of  an  electrical  nature.  That  is  the  headquarters  point 
for  extensive  purchases,  and  the  chief  engineer  and  two  assistants  alternate  m  charge 
of  the  offire  and  traveling  from  one  project  to  another  to  maintain  close  administration 
and  give  prompt  advice  and  decision  on  engineering  and  othear  detsus.  ^ 

Ew:h  project  is  in  administntivQ  charge  of  a  project  manager.  The  project  force 
includes  the  necessary  engineers,  clerical  help,  and  operatives  such  as  gate  tenders, 
ditch  riders,  and  water  masters  for  the  work  of  constrtictmg,  operating  and  main- 
taining the  irrigation  systems,  with  sufficient  common  and  skiUed  labor  for  the  worK 

""to  handle  the  Iwge  number  of  contracts  and  other  legal  mattera  involved  in  the 
work,  there  is  at  Washington  a  chief  counsel,  and  at  various  points  in  the  HeW 
Strict  counsel  constituting  a  legal  oi^nization.  ^  i„^:^^ 

Thu^  the  personnel  of  the  ^er^ice  is  a  force  of  managers,  engmeers,  assistants,  juniors, 
and  draftsmen,  numbering  about  250;  legal  counsel  and  assistants,  »^*25;  awjoimt- 
ant^  and  other  clerical  employees,  about  300;  registered  or  noneducalaoiial  ni6a»  about 
1,100;  and  laborora  and  mechanicB,  about  2,200. 

EXPANSION. 

Efficiency  and  economy  place  a  limit  on  the  sudden  expansion  of  forces,  but  with 
prS  coSitions  of  deflk^on,  lowering  prices,  and  reduced  demands  for  labor  o  all 
fe^the  service  is  receiving  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  reque^sts  for  emplo>- 
S  ThT^^n^uncemen^s  ofexaminations  by  the  Civil  ^ervicet^™ 
rprpivin-  a  ready  response  in  large  numbers,  so  that  within  reaeon^le  tamts  it  is 
SSved^^^^^^^  efpand  the  ofgani^ationwith  promptness  and  efficiency  to  any 
diwiied  magnitude  iusttfied  by  the  wofk  and  funds  available. 

^^^^X^pllcSte  for  emplo>Tnent  are  ex-ser.dce  men.  The  civil  service  law 
noVSves  Sem^^^  for  positions  fdled  after  examination  by  the  commission 

Snd  tlie  same  rule  might  be  followed  m  local  employments  on  the  pojects  as  is  sug- 
^sti  in  a  Mil  now  before  the  Congress.   Thus  the  reclamation  wort  may  offer  former 

""Sthe  St^i^^^  elastic  to  permit  consideral  ^lo  e.pausion 

is^4n  by^^^  of  the  past  during  which  the  expenditm^^^^  and  tje  nj^^ 

V^Jof  nerZ  have  varied  over  100  per  cent  within  a  short  P™.  Ttos 

SfacihSTby^^^^^      that  the  ser^  ice  includes  no  Btatutor^^positions  and  it  would 
feiS  as  the  work  required  and  shrink  back  to  the  original 

i^i^  idtSi  a  same  time  all  employments  are  made  m  accordance 

S^e  d^sS^^iaw  and  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has 

1924;  and  $40,000,000  wmually  theresfter. 

.  Loseosa  on  account  of  insufficient  funds. 

Section  -9  of  the  -la-^^f^^^^^^ 

W«^i«^.SS^y^mpffi  Sn^^^  of  one  or  more  projects  in 

ffl«Bulted  in  the  bluing  of  more  project,  tian 
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the  fond  could  cany  vigproualy  to  compkttioi^t  causiug  delay  and  some  additional  cost. 
That  is,  with  the  uicoming  fluids  spraid  thinly  over  numerouB  projects  it  has  taken 
many  nware  years  to  complete  theo&  tiuui  would  have  been  necessary  with  a  supply 
of  funds  sufficient  for  the  most  rapid  progress  consistent  with  economy.  Some  added 
cost  resulted  because  of  the  maintenance  of  a  construction  organizat  ion  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  general  expense  or  • '  overhead ' '  for  a  longer  period  than  otherwise  necessary. 

In  case  of  i^cific  laige  pieces  of  construction  work,  lack  of  sufficient  funds  MB 
worked  a  consulmble  increase  in  cost.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  projects 
in  hand  were  inangurat d  has  been  accompanied  by  rising  price  levels,  so  that 
structures  ]>iiilt  to-day  and  in  recwt  yeaiB  cost  far  more  thUL  when  tentatively 
planned  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Another  result  is  that  for  a  time  the  United  States  has  a  latent  investment  in  certain 
parts  of  the  work  that  must  be  built  of  fall  slEe  or  capacity  at  once.  For  example,  on 
the  Shoshone  project  in  Wyoming  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  masonry  dam  in  an 
inacressi hie  canyon  under  physical  difficulties.  The  conditions  logically  called  for 
the  completion  of  the  structure  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  it  w;is  begun  to  avoid  loss 
nom  floods  and  the  duplication  of  expensive  preparatory  work.  The  result  is  that  we 
nave  a  completed  stc^tge  les^oir  tiiat  msky  ultimately  serve  200,000  aores  or  more, 
whereas  the  distribution  systems,  due  to  limited  funds,  have  been  completed  tor  oidy 
70,000  acres,  and  large  additional  di^a8ion8  of  the  project  have  been  postponed. 
Meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  reservoir  cost  is  charged  to  prospectii  e  units,  and  a  portion 
OT  the  reclamation  fund  is  thus  tied  up,  so  that  its  return  or  repayment  awaits  the  con- 
struction and  settlement  <rf  the  additSonal  units  that  in  turn  are  delayed  by  lack  of 
fOnds. 

For  similar  reasons  limited  fund?  work  a  loss  or  added  expense  bxt  the  operatioQ 
tod  nmintenance  of  the  works,  or  at  least  increase  the  expense  per  acre.  As  in  the 
case  of  construction  work,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overhead  organization  essential 
m  operation  and  maintenance^  but  this  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  acreage, 
BO  that  by  the  mclusion  of  a  ereat^  acreage  an  economy  can  be  bnra^t  ftbout  in  uud 
charge  per  acre.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  keeping  up  the 
works  common  to  the  projects  as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Shoshone 
Jteservoir  just  cited  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  dam  and  other  works 
Is  vurtually  fixed  r^ardless  of  the  area  served. 

There  is  also  a  loss  to  the  coontry  in  crop  values  that  might  be  produced  on  sudl 
additional  lands.  The  Government  projects  are  susceptible  of  extension  to  a  million 
acres,  which,  assuming  values  of  recent  years,  might  have  been  producinir  an  aoannd 
crop  yield  worth  $50,000,000  or  more.  ^     ^  ««««« 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Will  R.  King,  formerly  cluef  counsel  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  has  submitted  for  the  use  the  committee  an 
ilhimmating  and  most  excellent  article  on  the  general  subject  of 
reclamation  by  irrigation, with  sidelights  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
subject,  wMch,if  there  is  no  objection, will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Statement  Before  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  XlNrrBD 
^  bTATEs  Senate,  In  Re  S.  586,  by  Judge  Will  R.  King,  Formerly  Chiep  Coun- 
8BL  OF  1MB  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  May  7,  1913-Junk  15,  1920. 

^  Mr.  Chairman  :  So  much  has  been  said  heretofore,  and  especially  at  this  hearing 
in  tavor  ot  matter.^  lookincr  toward  the  providing  of  funds  for  the  further  leclamatum 
of  arid  lauds,  that  it  would  seem  like  surplusage  for  me  to  elucidate  fiirOier  on  the 
Hiip|eci*>  ^ 

There  are  some  features,  however,  to  which  I  feel  I  might  be  justified  in  direr  ting 
your  attention.  In  the  outset  penmt  me  to  aay  that  after  many  yeats  of  experieuce 
in  a.,-L.tinir  in  work  a  ong  these  lines  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  thkt  for  the  recLnation 
^i^'^li*  ^^SJ'^'l  "nder  consideration  is  the  most  efficient  and  complete 
^  E«^;J^  ''''''J^L  experiments  by  the  Reclamation  Service 

f^iT^^^y^"^^-^^  poBBihUity  of  a  doubt  that  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
through  Government  aid  is  a  complete  Buccen.  The  soccesBfoI  features  I  take  it 
are  fully  understood  by  all.    Its  Bucce.^s,  therefore,  wo^dS  to  bTa'cind^i^ 
aigument  in  favor  of  urther  extending  this  beneficent  aid  in  the  W  of  placins 
lands  heretofore  unproductive  in  the  productive  cla^s 

"  conceded,  that  we  liave  reached  a  stage 
in  development  along  these  lines  where,  except  in  rare  inatancea,  private  enterDri^ 
in  reclamation  work  ran  no  longer  be  depended  upon.  pnvaie  enierprise 

Under  this  bill,  ^ri^^y  ^tat^.  the  Govemmpnt  proposes  to  loan  to  the  rechunation 
fund  sums  varying  irom  $20,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annufti  until  the  total  raachM 
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$250,000,000;  the  fund  thus  loaned,  at  the  end  of  20  y^ars  to  be  returned  with  acru- 
mulated  interest  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  IBut  before  retiurning  the  fund 
contemplated,  it  will  leave  behind  a  trail  of  enterprise  so  vast  in  extent  as  has  not 
heretofore  been  within  the  dreams  of  even  the  most  optimistic  of  temperament. 

Under  the  pro\isions  of  the  act,  concretely  stated,  durins:  the  first  year  $20,000,000 
will  bo  made  available  for  use  in  the  construction  of  reclamation  projects.  Before 
an  irrigation  project  is  begun  an  irrigation  district  must  be  oi*ganized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  a  contemplated  project  may  be  situated,  and  bonds  issued  equal 
in  amoimt  to  the  estimated  cost  of  OMistFaetion.  These  bonds  axe  to  be  deposited 
wifli  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Botbrd  to  secure  a  retiun  of  the  cost  of  constniction  of  the 

f project  thus  bonded,  later  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  returnins:  to  the  reclamation 
und.  provided  in  the  bill,  the  sum  expended,  the  moneys  returned  again  to  become 
available  for  u^e  in  the  construction  oi  other  projects. 

In  the  ordinary  coarse  of  events,  judged  from  years  of  obsfflvation  and  experience 
in  reference  to  the  vidue  of  lands  reclaimed  by  the  Government  through  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  it  woTild  seem  safe  to  assume  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  lands 
within  the  projects  constructed  and  bonded  will  reach  a  value  of  double  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds,  whereupon  the  bonds  will  be  sold,  and  the  moneys  with  accumulated 
intereflt  received  therefrom  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund,  again  to  be  used  in 
other  construction  work. 

Assuming  the  entire  ?20, 000,000  will  be  expended  durino:  the  first  year,  then  at 
the  end  of  the  five  years  and  at  the  time  the  bonds  may  be  sold  the  interest  will  amount 
to  $5,000,000,  thereby  returning  to  the  reclamation  construction  fund  an  additional 
sum  in  that  amount.  It  accordingly  follows  that  Hie  120,000,000  tiius  invested  tot 
the  first  year,  after  having  been  consumed  in  the  construction  of  projects  making 
productive  the  previously  unproductive  lands,  still  presents  to  the  fund  not  only 
an  additional  sum  equal  to  that  expended,  but  $5,000,000  additional,  nuddog  available 
thereby  for  further  construction  work  the  sum  of  $25,000,000. 

Carrying  this  illustration  further,  take  the  second  year  as  another  concrete  exmnple: 
For  the  seccmd  year  $35,000,000  will  be  available  for  use  in  constniction  work. 
Taking  five  years,  which  is  ample  time,  as  the  "turnover*'  basis  there  will  be  for 
sale  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  vear  an  additional  $35,000,000  in  bonds  plus  $8  J50,000 
of  accrued  interest  thereon,  or  a  total  of  $43,750,000,  making  this  sum  a§ain  available 
for  the  building  of  other  projecta,  while  the  $35,000,000  referred  to  will  have  been 
previously  planted  into  irrigation  and  productive  projects.  This  Hurnover' '  period, 
as  we  call  it,  is  brought  about  by  the  iMX>vision  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  adl  upon  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  whenever  deemed  advnsable,  to  make  an 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  lands  within  a  district  comprising  a  project  and  whenever 
the  lands  shall  be  found  to  be  double  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  with  whom  the  bonds  have  been  deposited,  is  required  to  place  the  same  on 
the  market  for  s^e  and  place  the  net  imceeds  to  the  ciedit  ct  the  sedamatum  fond 
for  further  construction  purposes.  ,   ,  „  ,        ,  j 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  $250,000,000  fund  shall  have  been  consumed 
in  thi?  way  the  fund  will  still  remain  available  for  reclamation  purposes  and  so  con- 
tinues until  1942,  covering  a  period  of  but  little  more  doiation  tiian  tt»t  h^etofore 
consumed  by  the  Beclamation  S^vioe  in  the  eiq>oaditure  of  maut  9125,000,000  in 

reclamation  work.  .  ,  ,  .  m 

Following  out  the  method  of  calculation  outlmed  by  use  of  the  turnover  process 
it  will  be  found  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  there  will  have  been  expended, 
or  planted  in  irrigation  work  the  sum  of  about  $1,196,002.75.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  the  $250,000,000  with  accumulated  interest,  aggregating  $476,250,000,  by  paying 

millii 

pafd)  uSef  the  $5o!o()o',000  a^uaf  reimbursement  provision  of  the  act,  which  t^U 
fuUy  amortize  in  1956,  the  Government  wiU  receive  in  return  the  sum  of  $250,000,000 
nrindpal  and  $353,562,889  interest,  a  total  of  $603,562,889.  And  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1956  there  will  have  been  planted  into  irrigation  projects  the  sum  of  $1,414, 17o,- 
563  75  or  about  neven  times  the  sum  loaned,  which,  with  principal  and  accumulated 
interest  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  represents  a  business  investment 
aggrMatine  $2,017,738,457.75.  _x.    ^        j  -ix. 

^^helonvenience  of  thoee  who  might  wish  to  verify  these  estanates,  and  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  the  almost  unlimited  benefits  to  accrue  under  the  bill  by  use 
of  the  smallloan  of  twenty  millions  the  first  year,  thirty-five  million  the  socond  vear 
fortv-five  million  the  third  vear,  and  fifty  milhons  annually  for  three  yeais  ihereaiter 
have  prepared  and  .submit  k  table  of  computetioiy.  ^oaug^^  hands 
available  for  reclamation  use  durmg  the  penmtmimmamaatw  taa. 
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The  five-year  periods  of  tuniover  in  the  foregoing  table  ate  purely  arbitrary  and  are 

used  to  show  how  much  money  probably  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  $250,000,000 
loaned  ^\^;^the  Govemment  and  from  the  sale  of  district  bonds.  The  table  shows  that 
only  iii20,000,000  of  bonds,  with  accumulated  interest  will  be  sold  bv  the  end  of  the 
ffl^  year.  If  the  smaller  projects  are  to  be  undertaken  first  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  dispoang  of  more  than  that  amount  of  bonds  during  the  first  six  years, 
for  there  will  be  planted  m  the  projects  at  the  end  of  six  years  $250,000,000,  and  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  sell  !?50, 000,000  of  these  obligations  by  the  end  of  the 
mxth  vear  in  order  to  have  $50,O0n,o00  available  for  projects  during  the  seventh  year, 
'^e  Bedanmnon  Semce  should,  and  no  doubt  will  so  undertake  projects  that  there 
flhouM  be  auch  a  contmuous  sale  of  bcmds  as  to  give  ahnoot  a  uniform  fund  year  in  and 
year  out  with  which  to  work.  » 

It  requires  but  a  casual  invegtigation  to  disclose  that  when  all  permitted  under  this 
measure  shall  have  been  accomplished  you  will  have  added  to  the  cultivated  acreage 
<d  me  Umted  States  not  less  than  20,000,000  acres  of  producing  farms,  equal  in  area 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  within  a  few  million  acres  of  the  aiee  of  Ohio,  and  larger  than 
the  combined  area  of  three  of  some  of  our  Atlantic  coaat  States.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation will  prove  a  long  stroke  in  the  way  of  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  of  the  country  and  in  the  revival  of  its  suspended  and  much  needed 
pro«)erity. 

The  same  unount  invested  in  battleahips  for  national  defense  would  not  be  deemed 
a  very  large  sum,  especially  if  expended  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  as  in  this 

instance,  but  investments  of  this  class  as  well  as  those  expended  in  improvements  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  do  not  contain  the  ^*turnover"  provision  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration nor  can  provision  be  made  in  such  instances,  or,  at  least,  none  are  made 
providing  for  a  repaymmt  mth  intearest  to  the  Treasury,  as  herein  proAdded.  Ifte 
investments  there  do  not  continue  to  grov  in  a  money  sense  and  become  productive  of 
B  still  larger  fiind  as  do  the  sums,  however  laige  or  ffinall,  here  to  be  investodi  or 
"planted"  in  irrigated-farm  projects. 

That  the  country  should  be  properly  prepared  for  defense  in  time  of  war  and  not 
await  a  war  before  doing  so,  is  conceded  by  substontiall^r  all  fair-minded,  thinking 
people,  but  too  manv  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  something  more  than  trained  men, 
rullv  armed,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  are  essential  to  a  proper  national  defense. 
It  should  require  but  a  casual  mention  of  the  fact  to  convince  all  who  may  give  the 
subject  serious  thoi^ht  that  the  raising  of  foodstuffs  by  the  farmer  soldier  and  the 
crembn  of  Biore  ana  better  farms  are  as  necessary  to  the  repelling  of  an  invasion  and 
to  the  common  defense  and  protecticm  of  our  nmnniti  ri^ts  as  are  Hie  men  beldnd 
theffuns  wherever  placed. 

With  an  unproductive  acreage  reclaimed  and  thereby  converted  into  productive 
farms  and  homes,  consisting  of  an  area  in  the  aggr^ate  equal  to  some  of  our  States, 
as  this  bill  proposes,  with  the  resultant  population  in  llie  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
to  say  nothing  of  tiie  added  financial  resources  to  grow  into  billions  of  dollars,  should 
be  suflicient  to  convince  all  fair-minded,  thinking  people  that  the  practical  results 
to  follow  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  prove  to  be  as  fruitful,  even  more  so,  when 
measured  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modest  size  of  the  appropriation  to  be  made  and 
mones^B  to  be  loaned  and  invested  than  any  bill  yet  presented  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

The  manner  in  which  arid  deserts  change  under  irrigation  to  productive  farms  and 
Buccessfid  communities  is  interesting  and  instructive.  In  this  I  am  reminded  of  the 
,  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  an  engineer,  who  was  formerl}^  project  manager 
on  the  Yuma  irrigation  project  in  Arizona.  The  testimony  was  given  in  a  trial  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  May,  1919,  being  one  in  which  the  right  to  collect  certain  construction 
coats  were  involved.  Mr.  Lippincott  referred  to  the  project  as  a  'Agoing  concern," 
and  on  cross-examination  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  that  expression.  Responding 
to  the  question,  he  said,  '*I  visited  that  project  yesterday  and  carefully  traveled  over 
and  observed  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  when  I  saw  lands  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  produced  nothing  but  sage  brush,  cacti,  and  mesquite,  and  were  inhabited  only 
by  rattlesnakes,  homed  toads,  Gila  monsters,  and  the  like,  and  subject  to  the  effects 
of  sand  storms  and  the  bleaching  sun,  without  a  showing  of  useful  produce,  and  now 
observe  the  same  lands  converted  into  gardens,  grain  and  alfalfa  fields,  and  orchards 
of  orange  and  other  citrus  fruits,  practically  evenr  crop  one  might  desire  to  raise 
1>eing  grown  tiiei0  witii  but  littie  unufled  soil  to  be  found ;  and  wh^  I  see  built  upon 
these  lands  irrigation  canals,  with  an  abundance  of  flowing  water,  wells,  windmills, 
silos,  fine  bams,  and  the  farmers  housed  in  dwellings  requirifig  no  apolog}^  from  any 
one  for  their  appearance  or  conveniences;  when  I  find  general  prosperity  prevailing 
among  the  farmers  there;  when  I  observe  that  some  are  making  thousands  of  dollars 
Annu^ly  from  80  acres;  that  scuue  are  rrating  their  farm«  for  aa  much  as  $30  per  acre 
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iiet,  when  at  one  time  they  could  not  get  30  cents  per  acre;  when  I  find  no  one  com- 
iSaininp:  for  the  lac  k  of  crops  or  on  account  of  failure  of  ( rops;  when  I  find  an  abundance 
of  M^ater  su])ply  for  everyone  who  deeires  it  and  find  it  in  productive  use;  when  I 
find  but  little,  if  anything,  lacking  that  should  be  upon  fauns  of  like  commimitieB, 
I  fed  safe  in  concludiiu^  that  the  luma  project  is  'a  going  coticem. ' " 

The  Yuma  project  is  out  1  of  about  26  ''goin^  concerns"  of  a  like  character,  con- 
Btructod  by  the  United  States^  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  tJie  Xewlands  Act  of  1902.  They  lie  in  15  different  States,  stretching  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  Mexico.  Our  Milk  liiver  project  in  Montana  uses  water  that  flows- 
through  Canada,  wMIe  our  Rio  Grande  project  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  deliv€» 
water,  under  an  international  treaty,  f<xr  the  inrifiation  of  lands  in  old  Mexico.  In 
this  beneficent  wotk  of  reclamation  our  engineer?  nave  tunneled  mountains,  changed 
rivers,  and  constructed  some  of  the  greatest  dams  in  the.world.  Nearly  a  half  million 
people  have  secured  homes  on  these  lands  (to  say  nothing  of  added  population  in 
towns  and  cities  resultant  thmfram),  which  have  produced  crops  since  1905  baviiup 
a  total  value  in  excess  of  1250,000,000.  (rovemment  irrigation  luts  added  to  the  land 
values  of  the  country  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  to  proAade  for  these  homes 
$11*5.000,000  has  in  18  years  been  expended;  1,750,000  acres  previously  unproductive 
have  been  converted  into  productive  farms,  giving  birth  to  numerous  new  towns  and 
dttes  and  in  numerous  instances  adding  in  tenfold  to  the  old.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  included  in  the  result  of  t&e  expenditure  almost  an  equal  acreage  outside  of 
the  Federal  projects,  the  same  being  supplied  with  water  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Warren  Act.  Measured  from  this  experience  it  is  not 
imreasonable  to  assiune  that  should  this  bill  become  a  law,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
planting  of  the  sum  provided  for,  wiQi  the  crop  of  finandsd  reeomces  to  grow  there- 
from, within  the  next  25  years,  as  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  tables,  homes  will  be  pro- 
vided for  from  six  to  ten  millions  of  people,  especially  so  when  the  resultant  upbuilding 
of  towns  and  cities  are  considered,  and  it  requires  hut  little  imagination  to  foresee  the 
added  wealth,  prosperity,  and  corresponding  contentment  to  be  added  to  the  ^Nation's 
general  good  and  welfere. 

One  of  the  very  strong  featiu'es  of  the  measure  consists  in  taking  the  inigatien 
district  system  as  a  basis  or  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  the  reclamation  structure. 

During  the  last  five  years,  through  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  ie^l 
division  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\ice,  practically  all  of  the  17  arid  land  States  ha^•e 
enacted  and  amended  irrigation  district  laws  to  coaifonn  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Fedeial  redamation  act,  thereby  fskcilitating  Stats  aiid  Nat^Nttl  coopenrtidii  in  tii» 
construction  of  reclamation  projects. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  had  ocrasion  to  lorik  into  the  orijanization 
and  workings  of  the  irrigation-district  system,  permit  me  W  outline  the  general 
featiu'es  of  the  iirigaiion  district  laws. 

Irrigation  districts  are  public  corporations^  commonly  known  as  municipal  corpora- 
tions; or,  to  be  more  technical,  they  are  sometimes  termed "guasi-mimicipal "  corpo- 
rations and  are  similar  in  effect  to  road  districts,  drsinage  diatricts,  school  districts, 
towns,  and  cities.  The  towns  and  cities  are  more  complete  and  more  far  reaching 
in  general  aa  well  as  in  the  detailed  powers  delegated  than  are  irrigation  districts,  but 
to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  grantedt  dktiiete  UM«r  tiieir  organization  are  equally  m 
efficient  and  iwracticable-  The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  their  similarity  and  powers 
exercised  is  one  of  decree  only.  Both  are  equal  before  the  low.  For  a  further  and 
perhaps  a  more  ch^ar  elucidati(»n  of  the  subject,  let  us  take  note  of  the  principal  steps 
required  and  takeu  in  the  organization  of  an  irrigation  district  to  and  including  the 
time  when  bond  issues  and  bond  sales  are  pemdl^ted  and  exercised. 

Take  Oregon  as  an  example — and  practical^  all  the  arid  States  have  irrigatioa ' 
district  laws  of  like  import  and  effect.  To  bring  into  1^1  existence  an  irrigation 
district  there  is  iirst  presented  a  petition  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  to  the 
county  judge  in  the  county  of  the  State  in  which  a  majority  of  the  lands  may  be 
situated,  signed  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  landowners  prescribed  by  the  irrigation 
district  laws  of  such  State.  The  petition  describes  the  lands  and  requests  tmt  azL 
irrigation  district  be  formed  including  therein  the  described  lands  within  the  proposed 
district  boundaries.  The  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  proposed  district, 
disclosing  the  location  of  the  proposed  canal  and  other  works  by  which  the  land  in  the 
district  is  to  be  irrigated,  accompanied  by  a  bond  to  the  county  in  double  the  probable 
cost  of  the  organization,  conditioned  that  the  bondsftien  shall  pay  idl  costs  in.  case  the 
district  is  not  orf^nized.^ 

There  is  also  filed  with  the  petition  a  report  of  a  competent  irrigation  engineer  setting 
forth  the  proposed  plans  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands,  making  a  statement  as  to  the 
available  water  supply,  etc.,  which  is  filed  with  the  derk  of  tte  board  of  county  com- 
jniaSoiieiBOf^icoimty  judge,  as  tE!Uiiaf(ik)^rodby  publi^^ 
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a  notice  for  three  i)r  more  weeks,  statin.ij  that  the  petition  has  been  filed  and  that  the 
same  will  be  heard  by  the  board  on  a  date  there  fixed.  At  the  hearing  those  objecting 
to  the  oi^ganization  may  make  their  <d>jections  known.  If  lands  are  sought  to  be  ex- 
cluded OT  included,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  matter  receives  a  full  hearing,  and  any 

Eerson  whose  lands  are  adjacent  to  t  ne  district  may  have  his  lands  included  within  its 
oundaries,  and  lands  not  benefited  by  reason  oi  the  orgimization  of  the  district  may  be 
excluded. 

Attex  these  matters  are  determined  the  court  or  board  makes  an  order  describing 
Ae  lands,  stating  that  the  same  will  be  organised  into  a  district,  naming  tiie  district^ 
jMOvided  the  vote  of  the  electors  on  the  proposition  ^all  be  favomble  to  its  organiza* 
tion.  This  is  followed  by  givin^^  notice  of  such  election  by  publication  for  a  specified 
time  prior  to  the  election  in  newspapers  published  in  the  couutx-  or  couuties  wherein 
the  lands  may  lie.  The  notice  gives  the  name  of  the  JistricL  and  describes  the  lands 
to  be  included.  As  a  rale  two-thirds  vote  is  required  in  fovor  of  the  district  to  author- 
ize the  creation  thereof.  At  the  election  directors  are  elected,  who  serve  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  The  board  of  commissioners  or  jud,2:e,  as  the  case 
may  be,  canvass  the  returns  of  the  election  and  the  result  is  announced  as  in  ordinary 
municipal  elections. 

The  directars  are  expected,  at  ike  time  of  the  organization  of  the  district  or  soon 
duseafter,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  its  proposed  operation,  consisting  of  eurx  eys,  examina- 
tion, maps,  plans,  estinmtes,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  submitted  to  the  State  engineer 
for  his  examination,  who,  within  a  prescribed  period,  reports  upon  the  same  to  the 
board  of  diiectors.  Upon  receiving  this  report  the  board  determines  the  amount 
zequired  imd  calls  a  special  electicBL,  notice  of  which  is  given  in  the  manner  usually 
xequind  for  special  municipal  elections. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  is  well  under  way  and  before  a  bond  issue  has  been 
authorizf^d  (vvliich  is  usually  by  vote  of  the  electors)  the  board  examines  each  tract 
of  the  land  and  legal  subdivision  thereof  to  determine  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
theroto,  and  therecrfter  apporticms  the  assessments  or  benefits,  giving  notice  to  the  land- 
owners to  meet  on  a  certain  date  to  hear  objecticms  thereto.  This  notice  is  usually 
published  as  is  done  in  case  of  elections  and  other  hearings.  The  assessment  thus 
provided  is  subject  to  rcniew  by  the  district  courts  in  which  the  major  poactioa  of  tiie 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  may  lie. 

ftovision  is  made  by  statute  for  confirmation  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the 
circuit  or  district  court  to  test  the  validity  of  the  organization  of  tiie  district  and  issu- 
ance of  bonds  before  placing  them  on  the  market,  and  ,  as  required  in  this,  bill  before 
acceptance  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  At  the  hearings  all  of  the  jnoceedings 
pertaining  to  the  organization,  together  with  the  authorization  of  the  ljonds,are  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  and  if  found  regular  a  decree  is  entered  accordingly. 

Proviaon  is  made  for  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coivt  and  in  some  States  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  confirming  the  proceedings  is  secured  before  the  bonds  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  In  some  instances  it  is  provided  that  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
court  niust  be  taken  within  a  certain  period,  and  if  not  taken  the  decree  of  the  circuit 
or  district  court  becomes  final  and  conclusive  as  to  all  except  jurisdictional  quet^iions. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  eame  sitfegiiards  are  placed  around  tiie  bond  issues 
and  the  bonds  of  an  irrigation  district  as  may  be  found  in  connection  with  school 
districts,  towns,  and  cities,  placing  the  safety  in  the  pmrcha^eof  bonds  under  such 
circumstances  and  their  validity  on  a  parity  with  other  municipalities.  In  ihe  earlier 
stages  of  growth  of  the  irrigation  district  law  this  safety  did  not  exist.  The  laws  of 
tile  vaafious  States  had  to  pass  throng  various  stages  of  experimentation  and  growth, 
naeeting  in  inany  cases  wiHi  much  disappointment,  but  during  the  last  20  years  this 
type  of  municipalities  have  reached  substantially  the  same  stap:e  of  perfection  as  have 
towns  and  cities,  all  of  which  passed  through  their  experimental  stages  before  reach- 
ingtheir  present  stage  of  perfection. 

The  experiwce  of  the  Bedamation  S^vice  in  its  first  decade  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  the  service  the  jdan  first  invoked  oj  dealing  by  contract  with  the  indi- 
\iduals  and  personal  assessments,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  be  impractical,  espe- 
cially when  it  came  to  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  charges  pro\ided  for  in  such  in^tanc  es.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  individual  and  the  indi\iduals  bein^^  numerous  the  effi- 
ciency of  Hie  system  was  impeded  accoidteriy.  Under  the  irr^tum  district  lavs  now 
in  general  use  thro^^^out  the  17  arid  land  States,  dealing  with  the  water  users  is  com- 
paritively  easy,  Tae  district  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States;  such 
indi\'idual  contmcts  as  are  mntie  are  with  the  district  and  are  similar  in  import  to  indi- 
vidual contracts  made  with  a  city  for  household  water  supply.   Like  a  city  the  dis- 
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trict  doos  the.  collocting;  the  mimir-ipaHty  ifi  the  instrumentality  through  which  Ibe 
water  users  and  the  Government  function.  ,  , ,   *   x        r  ^u;^  k^u  ;^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  one  of  the  very  commendable  f^*'^/;^;,^^^^ 
that  when  the  bonds  are  sold  and  proceeds  covered  into  the  reclamation  hmd  the 
financial  obligations  incurred  bv  tfee  Government  so  far  as  construction  cos ts  are 
ronrcmod  ond.  The  United  States  does  not  guarantee  the  payment  of  tbe  bonos  or 
interest;  but  the  Federal  I'arm  Loan  Board  will  handle  the  rale  and  <»llection  aa 
in  case  of  other  bonds.  And  Ihe  fefcct  that  the  Secretarv  must  fast  approve  the  p  an 
and  the  Reclamat  ion  Service  constructs  the  works,  is  m  char-e  of  the  project  (through 
the  district)  and  safelv  carries  it  through  the  first  5-year  period,  and  the  ^eder^ 
Farm  T.oan  Board  appraises  and  nivls  the  lands  to  be  double  in  value  to  the  pwy^ue 
of  the  bonds,  should  and  undoubtedly  will  enable  the  board  to  seU  the  bonds  at  par, 
and  under  favorable  financial  conditiom  even  above  par. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  procedure  and  ultimate  result  in  .^ase  ot 
default  in  payment  of  the  bonds  or  intprest.  Some  appear  to  fear  the  bonds  might  be 
forerlosed  and  the  water  supply,  including  renervoir.  canals,  etc.,  sold  and  purchased 
bv  others.  Not  so,  as  such  would  be  impossible  under  the  imeation  dMtnct  system. 
To  tlie  average  person  there  is  nothing  strange  about  the  fact  that  bonds  issued  by  a 
city,  voted  ter  flie  purpose  of  building  its  waterworks,  or  bonds  of  a  school  district 
floated  for  the  purpose  of  buildinir  its  ^choolhoupes  are  never  foreclosed;  in  tact  can 
not  be  foreclosed,  nor  is  there  any  pro^'ision  made  lor  such  foreclosure.  At  tirst  blu^n 
they  seem  to  think  that  such  process  is  necessaxy  with  respect  to  bonds  issued  by  im- 
eation districts  for  construction  of  its  waterworks  for  irrigation  purposes,  power, 
domestic  use.  etc.  In  this  the  fact  ia  overlooked  that  the  process  of  collecting  the 
principal  and  interest  on  bonds  is  the  same  in  each  instance.  The  bonds  ot  munici- 
palities, whether  district  or  cities,  are  never  foreclosed.  Tha  tax  is  upon  the  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  municipaUty;  upon  the  property  of  the  mdividu^.  in 
towTis  and  cities  it  is  upon  all  property,  real  and  personal;  in  distoct^s.  except  in  two 
or  three  States,  it  is  limited  to  the  land  benefited .  If  the  tax  is  not  paid  the  property 
is  sold  to  pav  the  taxes  and  another  individual  piu-chases  the  property.  His  monev 
pavs  the  taxes  and  he  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  property  thus  acquired 
in  turn  becomes  subject  to  the  pa>-ment  of  the  tax  with  wluch  to  pay  pnncipal  md 
interest  of  the  bonds,  together  with  the  cost,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project.  Should  the  tax  sale  purchaser  not  pay  the  same  the  property  is  again  sold 
for  taxes  and  purchased  by  another,  who  is  likewise  liable  m  the  same  way,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum  When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  process  in  f^ftect  is  the  same,  without 
Teferonce  to  whether  it  is  a  school  district,  a  town,  or  other  niumapality,  the  response 

to  this  inquiry  becomes  clear.  ^    .  .      v  •  u 

It  mi^t  be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  another  phape  of  the  extent  to  which 
operations  may  be  carried  on  through  the  irrigation  district  system.  Many  States 
have  what  is  known  as  drainage  district  laws,  similar  in  im].ort  to  irrigation  laws,  but 
limited  to  the  draiuage  lands  within  the  district.  The  imgation  distnct  laws  are 
broader  in  their  scope  to  the  extent  that  all  necessary  drauu^  incidental  to  the 
reclamation  of  arid  Wds  within  a  district  may  be  reclaimed  under  the  imgation 
district  system  without  the  necessity  of  organizing  drainage  districts.    Briefly  stated, 

?rou  can  not  reclaim  arid  lands  under  a  drainage  district,  but  you  can  reclaim  water- 
ogged"  or  swampy  lands  under  the  irrigation  district  system  whenever  to  do  so  is 
r^sonably  essential  to  the  success  of  a  project.  ^    ^       ,  .   .       . ,  i  j 

The  many  years  of  expmence  of  the  Reclamation  Service  m  reclaiming  and  lands 
has  demonstrated  that  on  about  90  per  cent  of  the  projects  a  drainage  system  has 
become  nece8sar^^  The  location  of  drainage  canals  can  not  well  be  determined  until 
after  a  ])roject  is  well  under  way  or  until  after  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  by  which  time 
the  consUnt  use  and  application  of  water  upon  the  lands  diBcloses  tiie  necessanr 
location  and  the  extent  to  which  the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  waterlogged  lands 
mav  become  necessary. 

The  legal  authority  to  provide  a  drainage  system  has  on  irrigation  projects  under 
irrigation'^district  laws  been  settled  bv  the  coui'ts  in  favor  of  the  right  to  do  so;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  held  as  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  success  of  most  projects  and  clearly 
-within  the  purpose  for  which  reclamation  funds  have  been  i>rovid©i.  (See  discussion 
in  Hand  Book  on  Irrigation  District  Laws,  by  King  and  Burr,  pp.  26-33.  Among 
authorities  there  cited  are :  Xanipa  Meridian  Irr.  Dist.   Ptrie,  153  Fac.,425, 429 ;  Pioneer 

Irri.  Dist.  v.  Stone,  130,  Pac,  383.)    ^  .      .     .    ^      -         ,      «.   .  .i.  ^ 

Senator  Kendrick  has  called  attention  to  a  situation  m  Wyoming  to  the  effect  toat 
iheve  are  large  areas  of  public  lands  where  there  are  no  setUera  or  tiie  settlers  are 

inadequate  in  number  for  the  organization  of  irrigation  districts.  As  a  rule  and  the 
exertions  are  ver>'  few,  it  v.ill  be  found  that  on  all  availal)le  projects  the  majorit}^  of 
lands  jkre  privately  owned  and  are  not  public  lands,  but  to  remedy  the  situation 
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adverted  to  by  Senator  Kendrick  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  p^o^-idinfr,  in 
substance,  that  where  the  public  lands  witnin  a  proposed  district  exceed  5U  per  cent 
of  the  area  therein  the  Secretary  may  appoint  such  number  of  persons  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  as  will  constitute  a  majority  of  the  governing  board,  who 
may  participate  in  all  proceedingB  (rf  the  district,  including;  its  organization,  vote  at 
all  elections,  and  serve  on  the  governing  board  of  the  district.  Vndcr  this  plan  the 
district  in  puch  cases,  like  districts  in  States  where  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  lands 
may  be  privately  owned  may  issue  the  bonds  required  by  this  act,  to  be  deposited 
ynth.  the  Fedeml  Farm  Loan  Board  and  await  their  turn-over  period,  by  which  time 
the  lands  will  aU  be  under  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  in  all  probability  be  worth 
double  the  value  of  the  bonds,  enabling  them  to  be  sold  as  provided  for  in  case  of  sale 
.  of  bonds  in  other  districts.  This  may  require  some  chances  in  the  laws  of  some  States 
where  it  is  souo^ht  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro\dsions  of  this  act,  but  my  observation 
during  my  seven  years  of  experience  in  the  Reclamation  Service,  has  been"  that  the 
States  have  but  little  difficulty  wd  lose  but  little  time  in  adjusting  their  laws  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  essential  to  the  construction  of  a  project  und^  a  Genera]  reclama- 
tilon  law  or  amendments  thereto,  and  this  would  doubtless  occur  in  this  instance. 

The  Reclamation  Ser\ice  has  long  since  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Water  Users  iVsseciat^ion  method,  consisting  of  an  individual  contract  control  sj^stem 
of  securing  the  retunl  of  the  cost  of  Federal  irrigation  worfcs,  is  not  the  most  practical 
method  and  that  tiie  most  effective  inrtnunentality  fw  this  purpose  is  Uie  iixigstioa 
district  system. 

Briefly  stated,  the  follo-'.vine  are  some  of  the  reason?  why  the  I'nited  States  Recla- 
mation Service  favors  the  irrigation  district  as  an  instrumentality  for  securing  the 
return  of  the  cost  of  irrigaticm  works: 

I.  The  irrigation  disUict  is  more  easily  and  quiddy  formed  than  any  other  similar 
organization,  thus  securine  speed  in  the  buildin<^  of  a  project. 

^  2.  All  lands  benelited  are  bound  to  pay  tlieir  proper  share  of  the  co>t?  of  an  ii'riga- 
tion  system,  and  a  small  minority  of  landownei's  can  not  impede  develoj^ment.^ 

3.  All  lands  benefited  become'  obligated  at  once^  insuring  a  greater  productiveness 
in  crops  and  an  earlier  return  of  the  cost. 

4.  It  is  thorousrhly  democratic,  being  under  genuine  pcqmlar  control* 

5.  It  enlarsres  the  sense  of  local  rixic  responsilulity. 

6.  It  ob^'iate3  the  need  of  examining  abstracts  of  title  in  connection  with  the  water^ 
right  applications  for  lands  in  private  ownership. 

7.  It  reqtures  the  land  to  be  put  into  cultivation  to  meet  assessmentB,  and  so  retards 
speculation? 

8.  It  simplifies  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the  United  States. 

9.  It  permits  the  water  users  to  secure  loans  under  the  Federal  farm  loan  act,  and 
so  gives  them  better  opportunity  to  develop  their  farms. 

10.  It  is  being  almost  universally  adoptod  and  water  users  understand  what  it  means. 

II .  It  has  been  susteioed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  is  favored  in 
'acts  of  Concress. 

12.  It  is  the  most  efficient  organization  of  which  we  know,  and  aiTords  the  beet 
security  to  guarantee  the  return  of  the  cost  of  an  irrigation  project  to  the  United  States 
and  all  in  dl,  it  best  meets  tiie  demands  of  the  national  irrigation  law,  tiiat  Hie  estir 
mated  cost  of  Federal  irrigation  works  shall  be  returned. 

The  irris:ation  district  idea  was  originallv  brought  out  in  California.  The  }>arent 
law  is  known  as  the  Wright  Act.  The  Wright  Act  has  been  changed  a  great  deal 
since  it  first  appeared  in  1887  until  now  it  is  a  well-periected  body  of  law.  All  of  the 
17  arid  States  have  a  very  complete  system  ot  irrigation  district  laws. 

Ite  constitutionalitv  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
November,  1896  (Fallbrook  Irrigation  District  r.  Bradley,  164  V.  Rep.,  112;  41 
L.  Ed.  369),  and  by  all  decisions  in  courts  of  la^t  resort  bearing  on  the  subject  since 
that  date.  For  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  irrigation  district  system,  including 
drainage  incidental  thereto,  and  laws  on  the  subject,  see  Handbook  of  Irrigatum 
District  Laws  of  the  Seventeen  Western  States  of  the  I  nited  States,  bv  Will  R.  King 
and  E.  W.  Biur,  the  manuscript  for  which  was  presented  to  and  published  by  the 
Arid  Lands  Committee  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  December  19,  1919  (re- 
consideration IT.  R.  2707,  part  3). 

See  also  healings  before  same  committee  on  H.  R.  262,  February  26,  1916,  wd 
H.  JR.  2702,  September  19-20  and  December  19,  1919. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  appraised  value  of  the  lands  becomes  double  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds,  the  bonds  shall  be  offered  for  sale  by  ihe  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  Conunon  experience  has  demonstrated  that  when  a  project  is  once  begun 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  settling  of  the  lands  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  rapidly,  than 
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derired,  Tt  is  hut  proper,  I  think,  that  the  sale  of  t»^«««,ljj;^^tn5r^^^^^^ 

the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board;  in  the  first  place  thoy  are  fami  honds,  similar  in  the  r 

nature  and  effect  to  bonds  usually  handled  bv  the  Federal  l;ann  I-<^^2^^^<1; 

the  Federal  Farm  J,oan  Board  has  the  machinery  with  which  aecert^ 

of  the  lands  Covered  by  the  bonds  and  to  determine  when  the  bonds  flhould  become 

salable  and  when  thev  should  be  sold.  ,  ^    ,        .  +  «^«,nr^  in  th*.  TV^l^^r^l 

The  confidence  which  the  public  in  general  has  learned  to  acquire  in  the  1  ederal 
Farm  Loan  l^oard  in  the  haiidlinsj  of  the  affairs  heretofore  p  aced  within  its  juiib. 
diction  will  give  to  the  sale  of  the  honds  an  impetus  that  could  come  from  no  o^ 
source.  The  vaUdity  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  has  been  upheld  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  land,  and  it  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  bonds  herein 
Movided  for  haw  the  same  status  under  the  law.  The  constitutionahty  of  the  sale 
San  not  M'ell  be  questioned;  the  bonds  as  a  rule  will  sell  as  well  as  bonds  now  handled 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Each  has  l^ehind  it  tor  security  the  most  secure 
of  aU  lands.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Ae  United  btates, 
with  ite  weU  qualified  corps  of  engineers,  has  decided  a  project  to  be  feasible  lends 
its  services  to  the  construction  of  the  project,  and  the  fmther  fact  that  the  crops  on 
a  reclamation  project  never  fail  for  the  want  of  water,  affords  a  guaranty  lor  the 
re]->a^'ment  of  the  bonds  not  found  in  many  quarters  of  the  United  btates  wnere 
loana  are  necessarily  made  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  upon  lands  depending 
upon  the  rainfaU  for  the  permanency  of  thmr  crops.  I  tliink,  therefore,  the  feature 
in  the  bill  requiring  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  to  handle  the  bonds,  detonmne 
the  date  of  sale,  etc.,  a  strong  feature  in  the  bill.  11^ 
Section  10  of  the  proposed  lull  makes  provision  for  the  sale  of  all  unentered  ianOs 
of  the  United  States  in  a  district,  the  piice  to  be  fixed  by  the  Sraretary,  in  farm 
units  and  the  sale  to  be  made  to  citizens  not  owners  or  propnetors  of  an  area  of  farm 
land,  which,  together  with  flie  area  acquired  under  the  provision  of  this  section, 
would  exceed  160  acres,  or  a  less  area  if  the  Secretary  should  so  decide.  ProAosion 
is  also  made  for  i>avments,  the  tirst  pa>'ment  to  be  JO  per  cent  of  the  purchase  piice, 
and  balance  to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  in  not  more  than  10  years,  with  int^fe^ 
on  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  This  provision,  althou^ 
a  departure  from  the  former  land  sjFstem,  I  regard  as  very  commendable.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  unless  a  settler  is  able  to  pa>'  a  small  percentage  at  the 
time  of  occupA^ngthe  premises  as  a  rule  great  difficulty  ie  encountered  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  first  few  years'  installments  charged  against  the  land  for  constnictioii, 
operation,  and  maintenance.  ^  . 

The  experiment  of  selling  the  land  outright  was  tried  on  the  Ytuna  Mesa  project 
with  verv  irood  success.  Provision  was  made  by  special  act  permitting  the  sale  of 
the  Yuma  Mesa  lands,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  construction  purposes.  The  land  was 
Bold  without  difficulty  and  at  a  good  price,  contributing  largely  to  the  construction 
of  a  project  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  unconstructed  for  many  years. 
The  successful  experi«ice  in  that  instance  clearly  demonstrated  the  advisability  of 
.following  some  similar  plan  with  reference  to  further  projects  where  larp-e  tracts  were 
'public  lands.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  sold  and  settlement  required  thereon 
will,  as  a  rule,  place  upon  them  a  more  successful  class  of  farmers  and  a  class  which 
will  more  strongly  tend  to  insure  repayment  of  the  funds  invested  for  constructioai 
work. 

'  We  come  next  to  the  question,  sometimes  raised,  as  to  whether  the  public  funds 
of  the  United  States  may  be  made  available  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  ^dthin  an 
irrieation  district  in  which  the  larger  part,  if  not  all,  may  be  held  in  private  owner- 
ship. It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  constitutionality  of  this  class  legislation  has 
practically  outgrown  all  interrogatcndes  upon  the  subject.  It  can  not  be  disputed 
that  congressional  interpretati<m  of  our  Constitution  on  this  point  fc^  more  than  two 
decaSes  should  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  not  conclusive. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  projects  where  at  time  of  construction 
the  lands  were  substantially  all  in  private  ownership,  th(?  constitutionality  of  which 
Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  by  making  annual  appropriations  for  their  com- 
pletion, operation,  and  maintenance. 

For  nearly  two  decades  the  reclamation  act  has  been  interpreted  without  reference 
to  whether  the  land  to  be  irrigated  was  public  or  private.  The  chief  matters  of  con- 
cern have  been  and  are:  First,  do  the  lands  require  and  will  they  be  benefited  by 
irrigation?  Second,  is  the  project  otherwise  feasible?  At  no  time  has  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  or  Congress  in  making  appropriations  to  carry  out  Ihe  purposes  of  the 
leclamation  act  made  any  distinction  between  public  and  private  lands  to  be  irri- 
gated. The  eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  1911  and  1912, 
also  subsequent  reports^  in  discussing  the  various  projects  undertaten,  gives  the  status 
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of  the  laads  in  each  project,  and  discloses  &at  of  the  works  und«i»ken and  constructed 
at  the  time  of  setting  aside  of  Government  funds  for  that  purpose,  aU  of  which  has 
been  and  still  is  raided  and  continues  to  be  authomed  by  Conjn-ess.  about  one-halt 
of  the  lands  in  the  aggregate  were  in  private  ownership.  The  balance  were  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  State  lands,  Indian  lands,  and  lands  belonging 

to  the  rsdlway  companies.  1,         t  ^x.^  i^^^Imm^ 

U  the  Orland  project  in  California  but  an  exceedingly  smaU  part  of  the  maga&le 

azea  was  public  lands,  wliile  the  remainder  was  held  in  private  ownership 

On  the  Uncompahgre  \  alley  project,  C<ylorado,  34,UU0  acres  were  public  lands, 

"while  lOfijOOO  were  in  private  o^vnership. 

The  Garden  City,  Kan,,  project,  was  all  in  private  ownership.  ,  ,  j 

The  Carisbad  project,  New  Mexico,  also  included  only  privately  owned  lands. 
On  the  Hondo  project  240  acres  were  pubUc  lands,  wtote  9,760  acres  were  under 

piiirate  ownership.  ,  .        ,    ^  f 

On  tlip  Strawberrv  Vallev  project.  Uuh,  there  was  buta  moderate  acreage  of  pubUC 

lands,  wliile  tlie  i^reater  part  of  the  60,000  irrigable  acreage  were  privately  ojj^^- 
On  the  Okanogan  project,  Washington,  1,234  acres  were  public  lands  and  8,«W 

acres  under  private  ownership.  ,  ,    ,    j    i-i  aka  «^,.^q 

Yakima  project,  Washington,  consiste^l  of  10,114  acres  ot  piildic  l^nd^  11,654  acr^ 
of  State  lands,  and  12,000  acres  of  Indian  lands,  wluie  tlie  balance  ot  1/  ^b&»  acres 

were  under  private  ownership. 
In  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  391)  Congress  recognized  the  and  section  as  being aU  west  01  tn« 

one  hundredth  meridian  by  expressly  declaring:  , 

"That  in  all  patents  for  lands  hereafter  taken  up  under  any  of  the  land  la\\.s  ol  tne 
United  States  oVon  entries  or  claims  validuied  hy  this  act  west  of  the  one  l^Mj^^^.^ 
meridian,  it  shall  he  expressed  that  there  is  reserved  ^^<>^ 

described,  a  right  of  way  thereon  for  ditches  or  canals  constructed  by  the  autfaonly 
^*'aL^^6^^^^      arid  section  is  also  supplemented  by  the  reclamation  act 

^^As  stated  bv  Judi;e  Morrow  in  Builev  v.  United  States  (179  Fed.,  1 ;  ^J^^^^l?' 
Wiihite  14  Idaho,  238),  the  public  welfere  requires  that  the  lands  in  private  ownership 
SuW  WrSsd^^^  made  productive  as  well  as  lands  in  public  ownership, 
lid  that^'to  doXs  e^^^  aSd  economically  within  the  available  water  supply 
hirge  tracts  must  ho  In-onglU  into  relation  ^^dth  a  sin-le  system  or  Pioject. 
^th^connection  it  wfll  V>e  observed  that  every  State  within  the  and  belt  has  nmde 
some  SoSJ^  i^^^^  reference  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  tends,  thus  m  conjuncUon 
S  the  G^emmSt^^^^  them  as  such.   We  have  then  not  o^ly  this  reco^- 

Sn  b/cSng^^^  but  the  multmlTor.  to  say  the  least,  imphod  .^reemont  to  that  eftect 

by  each  of  the  States  through  legislative  and  '^^^^^'^''^'^^^  entered 
Whermore,  the  Government, supplements ^this  recognition  by  »  trwty  en^etl 
intowith  the  Government  of  Mexico  on  the  subject.  Congress  (Feb.  25, 1905,  33  Stet^^ 
hasalso  recocmized  the  right  to  reclaim  private  lands  by  making  the  reclaniation 
5Jt  eS^nd  toT^^^^  of  Ss,  in  which  the  United  States  has  T|ever  owned  any 
JubfJ  iSads?  Syin^  us  thereby  a  further  interpretation  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the 

*^gv''act^TMlrTh^  1357),  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made 

avaJable  ^  neS  to  be  expended  under  W  diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tntenor 
for  ff(5>^S  mentioned  in  connection  with  an^irn^mtion  project  on 

S^pfn^S^  an^  l'^  1006  m  Stat.,  250),  the  reclamation  act  was  extended 

K\n^^^^^^  ent-e  bute  of  Texas  where  there  never  has  been  any 

^t^'Sie  ^a'se'of^^^^^  Stat^  et  al.,  circuit  court  of  apr-ab  ninth  r-ircuit, 

Y  1   ^?Qin  HTOF^^  that  the  United  States  had  the  n-ht  10  cond(  mn 

Sate'^d^^^f^  Payette-Bpise  P-i-t  ahhon^  a  pm^^^ 

landTtrhe  ^         therefrom  were  under  private  ownership    The  court  said. 
^The  act  cle^l™^Si  for  the  irrigation  of  private  tends  under  tiie  conditions 
me  act  <^ieariv  |^  ,    j  ^  q^:a        within  the  limits  of  an  irrifration 

therein  specified,  where^^^^^  advisable." 

thus  reclaiming  and  mA^^^  SeTaZScr  of  public  interest,  ser^•es  a  public 
wealth  and  P'^^^F^^y  of  t^^^^^  ™  i  ^^^^  g^^^^ 

pujiK»enotcoii&a«i  t^^^^^  really  arid  lauds  is  a  public 

S  the  wato  thi^  used  is  out  to.a  pWic  use;  aai  Hie  atototea  p«,vuiing 

Kh'iS^^n  are  valid  exerciaea  of  legislative  power." 
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Circuit  Judge  M<ffxow,  in  the  case  of  Burley  v.  United  States,  above  herein  cited^ 
flays: 

'  The  policy  of  reclaiming  the  arid  region  of  the  West  for  a  beneficial  use  ojfen  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  national  policy  as  the  preeervation  of 
liveTB  and  and  harbors  for  the  benefit  of  navigation . ' ' 

In  sustaining  his  statement  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  pro\asions  of  the  roclamation 
act,  Judire  '>forrow  quoted  from  PresideTit  Eoo?evelt's  message  to  (  ongress  in  1901, 
recommending  and  urging  the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act, 
wherein  the  President  says: 

"The  redamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  will  enrich  every  portion  of  our 
country,  just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  Brought  prosperity 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  increased  demand  for  manufactured  articles  vdll  stimulate 
industrial  production,  while  \\'ider  home  markets  and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume 
the  larger  food  supplies  and  effectively  prevent  western  competition  with  eastern 
agriciilture.  lad^,  the  products  of  irrigation  will  be  consumed  chiefly  in  the 
upbuilding  local  centers  of  miTiiTig  and  other  industries,  which  would  not  otheruise 
come  into  existence  at  all.  Our  people  as  a  whole  will  profit,  for  successful  home- 
making  is  but  another  name  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation." 

In  tile  case  of  Baker  v.  Sv.igart  (229  U.  S.,  187;  57  L.  ed.,  1143);  also  Burley  v.  U.  S. 
(179  Fed.,  1),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  impliedly  sustidned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  reclamation  act,  under  which  act,  as  heretoiore  indicated,»the  policy 
has  been  to  reclaim  lands  -v^ithout  reference  to  whether  private  or  public.  In  fact, 
the  very  project  under  consideration  in  that  case  contained  a  large  acreage  of  private 
lands.  ^Miile  the  constitutional  question  was  not  directly  raided  a  careful  reading  of 
the  facts  presented,  the  questions  involved,  and  condufidon  reached  upon  the  merits 
clearly  imply  that  the  court  deemed  tiie  act  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Stitution. 

Tn  the  discussion  of  this  subject  before  this  committee,  March  30,  1916,  in  re  S.  1922, 
re]><)nod  in  full  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  Sixty-fourth  session  of  Congress^ 
my  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  express  authority 
given  in  the  Constatution  for  the  reclamation  of  either  private  or  putdic  lands,  and 
attention  is  frequently  called  to  this  point. 

Rpsponding.  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  both  express  and  implied  powers. 

The  same  objection  was  raised  early  in  the  history  of  the  country  respecting  the 
national  bank  act,  but  the  objection  was  clearly  and  finally  disposed  of  in  McGul- 
loch  V.  State  of  Maryland,  reported  in  Fourth  Wheaton,  page  415.  At  that  time,  as 
I  remember  it  from  reading  the  histor\'  of  the  subject,  it  was  a  much  greater  jar  to 
public  sentirnei.^^^.  especially  in  so  far  as  the  lawyers  were  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
banldng  acts  -ft  ere  constitutional,  tiian  the  question  involved  in  the  bill  now  under 
Consideration,  or  of  the  question  of  the  reclamation  act  or  of  this  act  as  applied  to  pri- 
vately o\vned  lands.  Elven  one  of  the  Presidents,  as  I  recall  it,  took  the  position 
tiiat  the  banking  act  was  unconstitutional  and  much  disturbance  was  created  over  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  who  is  recognized  as  among  the  greatest  of 
constitutional  autiiorities,  there  will  be  found  this  remark: 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  tlie  (Constitution,  and  alt 
means  which  are  appropriate,  whidi  are  j^aioly  adf^ted  to  that  end,  whidh  are  not 
prohibited — 

Note  those  words: 

''which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional." 
Judge  Marshall  further  observes: 

*'Amonfr  the  enumerated  powers  we  do  not  find  that  of  establishins:  a  bank  or  cre- 
atine: a  corporation.  But  there  is  no  phrase  in  the  instrument  which,  like  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers;  and  which  requires  that 
everything:  granted  eihall  be  expressly  and  minutely  described.  Even  the  tenth 
amendment,  which  was  framed  lor  the  purpose  of  quietinj^  the  excessive  jealouaiea 
which  had  l>een  excited,  omits  the  word  'expressly,'  and  declares  only  that  the  powers 
'not  delesrated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to  the  Sta-es,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people';  thus  leaving  the  question  whether  the  particidar 
whidh  may  become  the  subject  of  contest  has  been  delated  to  the  one  government 
Gt  prohibited  to  the  other  to  d^nd  m  a  fair  cons^ction  of  the  whde  instrument*'^ 

And  again:  * 
Although  among  the  eniunerated  powers  of  government,  we  do  not  and  the  word 
'bank '  or  'incorporation,'  we  find  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow 
money  " — 

Notice  these  words: 
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„  borrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce,    *    ^   *    The  exigencies  of  the  Nation 
y  require  that  the  treasure  raised  in  the  North  should  be  transported  to  the  South, 
at  raised  in  the  East  conveyed  to  the  Whst,  or  that  this  order  ehould  be  reveraed. 
that  construction  of  the  (Jonstitution  to  be  preferred  which  would  render  these 
)erations  difficult,  hazardous,  and  expensive?   Can  we  adopt  that  construction 
inless  the  words  imperiously  require  it)  which  would  impute  to  the  franiers  of  that 
tstrument,  when  (jranting  these  powers  for  the  public  good,  the  iniention  of  im- 
leding  their  exercise  by  withholding  a  choice  of  means?   If,  indeed,  such  be  the 
landate  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  only  to  obey;  but  that  instrument  does  not 
jrofess  to  eniunerate  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  may  be  executed  nor 
[oes  it  prohibit  the  creation  of  a  corporation,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  beine  be  essen- 
tial to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  those  powers.   It  is,  then,  the  subject  of  fair  inquiry, 
how  far  such  means  nuiy  be  employed. 

It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  implied  powers 
timder  the  Constitutkm  and  the  powers  granted  by  the  reclamation  act,  and  the  bill 
here  proposed  clearly  comes  within  the  implied  powers,  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
stated  with  reference  to  banking  created  by  Federal  statute,  comes  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  recently  as  February  28  1921,  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  what  i0 
known  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  act.  This  decision  is  based  largely  upon  the 
holding  in  McCullough  v.  Maryland,  above  cited,  and  Osbom  v.  Bank  (9.  Wlieat., 
738),  and  observes: 

' '  Congress,  it  was  held,  had  authority  to  use  such  means  as  were  deemed  appropriate 
to  exercise  the  great  powers  of  the  Government  by  virtue  of  Article  I,  section  8, 
daiue  18,  of  the  Constitution  granting  to  Congress  the  right  to  make  all  laws  nec- 
e8sar>'  and  proper  to  make  the  grant  effectual.  In  First  National  I'>ank  r.  I  nion  Trust 
Co.  (244  U.  S.,  416,  419),  the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  the  court,  after  reviewing 
McCullough  V,  Maryland  and  Osbom  v.  Bank,  and  considering  the  power  given  to 
Congress  to  pass  laws  to  make  the  specific  powers  granted  effectual,  said: 

"  'In  terms  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  broad  authority  was  not  sterotyped  as  of 
any  particular  time,  but  endured,  thus  furnishing  a  perpetual  and  living  sanction 
to  the  legislative  authoritv  within  the  limits  of  a  just  discretion,  enabling  it  to  take 
into  consideration  the  changing  wants  and  demands  of  society  and  to  adopt  pro- 
visions appropriate  to  meet  every  dtuation  whidi  it  was  deaned  required  to  be 

provided  for.'  "  ,  r        i  •  j 

Under  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  the  farmers  are  loaned  money  for  as  long  a  period 
as  provided  in  this  bill  for  improvement  of  their  farms  and  other  puiposes.  It  woidd 
seem  beyond  question  that,  since  Congress  has  the  constitutional  authmty  to  provide 
for  the  loaning  of  the  public  funds  to  the  farmer  to  be  used  in  private  enterprises  in 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  privately'owned  lands,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  also  has  the  power  to  make  the  loan  pro\ided  in  this  bill  for  the  pui-poee  of 
converting  the  vast  areaa  of  lands  tluoughout  the  Nation,  whether  privately  or  pub- 
licly owned,  into  productive  firms,  thereby  enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  the  possibilities  provided  for  in  Ihe  Federal  farm  loan  act 
Those  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  the  procedure  provided  in  Senate  bill 
further  overlook  the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  commendable  thoughts  there  included 
is  a  solution,  in  part,  of  problems  growing  out  of  the  World  War,  and  that,  while 
limited  in  application  to  arid  territory,  it  looks  to  the  public  good  of  the  country-  at 
large.  This  bill  not  only  gives  a  preference  right  of  setflement  to  soldiers  but  wUl 
affotd  employment  and  new  avenues  of  business  to  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  engi^  in  the  new  and  greaUy  increased  business  afiaixs  to  be  developed 

*^The^difficultie8  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  providing  for  the  soldiera  are  not 
They  wero  present  following  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  <rf  Napoleon  and  other  great 


new. 


wars.  The' quesiaOT  idw^  arises  as  to  how  to  restore  normal  conditions  so  as  to 
furnish  the  people  some  occupation  after  their  return  from  the  war  that  will  insure 
their  contentment.  It  was  presented  at  the  close  of  the  Cr.il  Wax,  and  wa^  solved 
at  that  time  by  enactment  of  the  homest^  laws,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
of  doubtful  constitutionality.  Preeddent  Johnson  vetoed  the  first  bUl,  asBCTting 
that  it  diflcriminated  against  the  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  favor  of  those  who 
desired  to  ro  to  the  western  Territories  and  secure  free  homes,  as  we  now  sometimes 
hear  urged  by  those  east  of  the  arid  belt  regarding  funds  made  available  and  used  in 
reclamation  de\  elopment  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  ^     ,  ,  ^ 

At  one  time  the  national  banking  act  was  thon0it  unconstitutapnal,  but  no  one 
questions  the  principles  erf  that  act  now.  The  constitationality  of  the  pwBiOQ  act 
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W9B  at  one  time  assailed,  bat  that  question  was  long  ago  laid  at  rest. 
lOTiembered  that  pensioning  of  a  soldier  does  not  necessarily  consist  ot  tiie  m 
pa^mleIlt  of  a  stated  number  of  dollars  monthly  or  (iiiarterly  to  an  individual;  it  mij 
consist  of  preferences,  credits,  vocational  training,  education,  insurance,  employi" 
and  opportunities  to  secure  self -owned  homes.  .  .  i 

The  COTStitution  is  necessarily  flexible;  in  one  sense  it  has  a  soul,  or  what  is  lermtd 
the  "reason  and  spirit"  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  put  off  old  clothes  and  put  on 
new  ones,  while  the  reason,  spirit,  or  soul  continue  the  same.  \\e  must  ^^PPy^eiw 
conditions  as  ihev  arise  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reason  aM  sroi^i^ 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed  and  adopted,  lae 
Constitution,  like  our  Nation  itself,  is  a  matter  of  growth.  As  new  conditions  de- 
velop—conditions ^t  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  when  the  (  onstitution  was 
adopted— thev  are  met  and  made  to  come  within  the  reason,  spirit,  and  purpose  tor 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  thus  prove  to  be  constitutional. 
long  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  history  and  experience  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Fnlees  such  were  the  case  our  FMeral  Constitution  would  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  the  Republic  rather  tiian  a  protection  to  it. 

I  submit,  tlierofore,  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  Cont^ess  to  authorize  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  contemplated  by  this  act,  anu 
that,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  immeasurable  good  must  necessarily  result  not  only  to  the 
arid  West  or  the  country  west  d  the  One  hundredlii  meridkm  but  t6  the  witoe  Nat^ 
aswdl.  - 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chamiian.) 
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